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T ought surely to be superfluous in the present day, to point 
out the connexion which the education or enlightening of the 
people has had throughout Europe, from the very commence- 
ment of its history downwards, with the melioration of its 
systems of laws and government; and also with that progress 
in sciences and arts which this portion of the world has made, 
and by which it has attained a rank which it never could have 
derived from its physical importance or advantages. To recall 
the tales of feudal despotism and ignorance, is to repeat what 
no one can have forgotten: and if all the other European 
states have not done as much as ourselves for the improvement 
of their political condition, it must be recollected that even 
the worst of modern despotisms cannot now easily exert that 
“vigour beyond the laws” which marked the days of their 
more mischievous and uninstructed power. 

They have been checked by popular opinion; not only the 
opinion of their own people, but that of the people of united 
Europe : their excesses have been detected, and, while detected, 
controlled by that light which education, however often imper- 
ceptibly attained, has diffused through all the ranks of society ; 
conferring a species of security even in the present, and holding 
out a pledge of greater promise for the future. 

In the days of Norman England, all, except the immediate 
governors and despots, were “ common people;” ignorant, and 
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oppressed, and having “ nothing to do with the laws but to 
obey them.” The gradual education of a few, effected for them, 
in time, a certain emancipation; and, successively, wealth, 
power, and the means of resistance. Thus did the common 
a send out a swarm which formed that new colony in its 

osom, the middle class ; and thus gradually, since we need not 
trace this progress, did England become what it is, in freedom, 
as in wealth and knowledge. 

This was the effect of the diffusion of knowledge among those 
serfs and villeins whom the power that was would have gladly 
retained in bondage, and whom it is probable they would have 
striven to retain in ignorance, had they foreseen the consequences ; 
could they have effected this object, and could they have dis- 
pensed with such services as knowledge alone was capable of 
yielding. Butif thus arose commerce, wealth, and, in succession, 
power and improved laws, this was not all; since to the 
common people also is it, that Europe has been indebted for its 
emancipation (in so far as it is emancipated) from the ruinous 
and atrocious tyranny of Papal Rome. Vain would have been 
all the efforts of the early reformers, but for the people, and 
for that light which broke out among them: without the power 
and energy of numbers, the rebellion would have failed ; and 
the event might even have been to rivet still faster the chain 
which they had struggled to cast off. Through the help of 
the public ignorance, by means of efforts no less profound than 
persevering, to maintain a state of darkness among the people, 
did this diabolical tyranny preserve and enlarge, if it did not 
acquire, its power: by knowledge was it defeated ; and it was 
defeated by the people. 

And yet all this seems to be forgotten. They who have 
arisen from the people, appear willing at least to forget how and 
whence they attained what they now hold: while they seem 
not less desirous to impede the remainder of that progress to 
which it is owing that they are not now themselves hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. But if this was a difficult task origi- 
nally, it has become far more difficult now. That little engine t 
press is here their unconquerable enemy: the Pierian spring is 
brought to every man’s door, to the plough and the loom : 
whether they will or not, the people must and do sip; and 
should one desire a deeper draught, who can prevent him ? 
Impede we may, and we have impeded: but how far this can 
be done, how far, if it could, it is either prudent, or politic, or 
just, or humane, or profitable, are the objects to be considered. 

Can it be true that the world has attained its maximum of 
improvement, has arrived at the ne plus ultra of policy and 
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laws, and wealth and happiness? Through knowledge it did 
obtain what it possesses: if it can gain no more, then is know- 
ledge exhausted; or else knowledge is no longer the same 
power which it has been esteemed, and which it once proved itself 
tobe. We need not pause for the reply. There is but another 
answer. We are wealthy and happy and virtuous and just 
enough, and we do not require to be better governed. We 
require no further knowledge; we are content. Yes, perhaps, 
individually ; we, the few dozens or scores who bask in the 
sunshine of the world are content. So was the feudal baron, 
with his hawk on his fist and his trains of flattering and starving 
followers ; and soare the Osmansand the Amuraths. But there 
are other dozens and other scores, aye, and other millions, who 
are not content: whence it’follows that this is not the best 
of all possible worlds, nor Europe the best of all possible 
Europes. 

To gain wisdom and knowledge has ever been held among 
the primary duties of man. When Solomon adds the weight of 
his authority to this important position, we do not perceive that 
he confined his advice to any particular rank or station of life. 
We would call it too a religious duty and a Christian duty, as 
well as a moral one. It is our duty to raise ourselves as far as we 
can beyond the four-legged beasts of creation : and it is our duty 
to our fellow-creatures to aid them in the same pursuits, in as 
far as we can aid them and they cannot aid themselves. Do we 
desire to associate with the beasts of the field ? are we ambitious 
to govern them? or can we be interested about them as about 
our fellow-being, thinking and reasonable man? Yet man, 
without knowledge and without education, is but an animal ; 
and experience has also shown us, that in this state, no beast of 
the field is so odious and so wicked. And did Providence send 
that animal, man, into the world that he should remain what he 
was born—a fit associate for tigers and lions? Was not man 
created for other and higher ends? But we will not prolong 
an argument, the drift of which is visible, and which we, per- 
haps, should not have used, did we not see that they who are 
professors, nay, even teachers, of religion, are not in small number 
among those who now oppose the education of the people: we, 
using that term to imply the acquisition of knowledge and the 
improvement of the mind, not the low and almost mechanical 
arts which those persons dignify with this term. He who does 
not aid the conversion of the human animal into man, he at 
least who does not admit that this is proper, is immoral, inas- 
much as he is negligent of a serious be : he who opposes it, 
is criminal and sinful; since . counteracts the designs of the 
T 
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moral Governor of the world, and attempts to debase, or to 
retain in permanent debasement, his fellow-men. 

Such is the argument from humanity: that from justice is 
too nearly the same to require much expansion. It is, indeed, 
so very obvious, that it is sufficient to name the word, and to 
contrast it with neglect of duty or abuse of power. 

It may be averred, as it has been, that inasmuch as man is 
the creature or the slave of habits, his good conduct, whether in 
ordinary life or in his political relations will be determined by 
example, and by positive or despotic rules; that he will act 
rightly because it is the usage around him, and that he will obey 
the commands of religion because they proceed from authority. 
He will thus be a moral and religious machine, to which know- 
ledge or reasoning is unnecessary ; and our sole duty, therefore, 
is to teach and treat him as a child. 

Supposing this admitted, or that habit and example can 
supersede knowledge and education, let us ask where the 
remedy is to be found, if the example is bad, and the habits 
conformable to it? Certain it is, that evil does find its way into 
the world ; and what is the remedy? Not only to teach what is 
right, but also to prepare the mind to understand and know why 
it is right, what are its good consequences, what are the bad con- 
sequences of the reverse. And this also is the only corrective 
which we possess against aberrations into wrong. It is the hold 
which we have over the mind, and the only one. History will 
inform us what have been the powers of a dogmatical morality 
and religion in producing right conduct : Mohammedanism will 
show us what man does when he has nothing but dogmas to 
guide him. Nor are any dogmas that shall be of universal 
application, possible ; it is the principles of right moral conduct 
which we must teach, because they are efficient in every case ; 
and to attempt this without enlightening the mind, is hopeless. 

The influence of education on the political relations of man 
in society cannot fail to be evident. We will put a common 
case for illustration. 

In the days of ignorance, the remedy fora scarcity of corn has 
been, to break open granaries, slaughter merchants and millers, 
burn haystacks, and so on. The people have at length learned 
that they will thus increase the evil: nor would they now, as 
once, attempt to distress a banker by burning his notes. They 
have learned something, but they have much more to learn: 
and perhaps the day is not far off when they will discover that 
early marriages cause low wages and starvation, that industry 
and economy are preferable to poor-rates and workhouses, and 
finally, perhaps, that it is better to work voluntarily in a crane 
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than compulsorily in a tread-mill. They will learn also to dis- 
cover when laws are their friends instead of their enemies : and, 
reversely, if they shall chance to make the discovery that 
these are enemies and not friends, they will know how to resist 
them, by steadiness, and prudence, and reason; to command 
the respect, and the obedience also, of law-makers, by demon- 
strating their superior knowledge, instead of by mutiny and 
rebellion: they will even learn to know that there are unavoid- 
able evils ; that some evil must be endured for the sake of some 
good ; that among conflicting interests, some one must yield 
and some one rise; and they will not be in haste to pull down 
a machine which does its work, because it does not do this in a 
perfect manner. 

Who will say that there are not better hopes of peace and 
order in governing reasonable and enlightened beings than 
ignorant and savage ones? There is no doubt of it in common 
life at least—from a wife to a regiment, from a pack of fox-hounds 
to a public office. And if perchance we attempt to misgovern 
in these cases, what will the nature of the corrective be? The 
wife will take up the broom, or run off with another man; the 
regiment will mutiny; the hounds will turn upon the whipper-in. 
And really it must be admitted, that governments have some- 
times fallen into the error of misgoverning : while, for our parts, 
we should desire that the misgoverned in feeling the evils of 
misrule should begin by doubling its necessity, then show how 
to manage better, and lastly, demonstrate, reasonably as well as 
prudently, that better it shall and must be. When the instru- 
ment of improvement or of argument is the guillotine, we 
suspect the principles of right and wrong are confounded, 
and that wrong has as good a chance of triumphing as right. 

We are among those who do not think a mob a very happy 


invention in any case ; and we very much suspect that it is not 


easy to construct a mob out of the elements of an enlightened 
and educated society. Itis a polycephalous monster, in which 
every head being possessed by but one idea, and moved bya 
common impulse, is concatenated under some one master head, 
not often of any great value in itself. Should each head possess 
notions and opinions of its own, should there be even a hundred 
in a million, the machine must fall to pieces, because the prin- 
ciple of cohesion is destroyed. ; 
But even supposing that we were still desirous of — 
the progress of knowledge in society, and supposing that we 
were to grant that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing (a 
dogma by-the-bye which, with many other poetical fallacies, 
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ought to be banished for ever), how can we prevent it, and what 
is the best remedy against this little dangerous knowledge—what 
but a little, or a great deal, more? For our parts, we think that 
all knowledge is valuable, be it ever so little, and that the least is 
better than none at all; and after all, the only “ danger,” as it 
is called, is but an inconvenience, much more often ridiculous 
than hurtful; since, when all is told, it is little other than yanity. 
But be the danger whatever any one chooses to suppose it, it is 
as impossible to prevent the people at present from acquiring a 
little Leouteiee, as itis to prevent a young lady from reading 
Lord Byron and the political economists. And by what 
means shall we stop such young lady from becoming a 
Blue Stocking ? simply by teaching her twenty times as much 
as she supposes herself possessed of. More knowledge is the 
cure for the vanity and inconvenience of little knowledge: if the 
people are conceited, show them how little they know, by teaching 
them more ; if the parish tailor fancies himself a law reformer, 
because he has read a fi. fa. or a ca. sa. in Burn, give him Ben- 
tham ; if Paine or Wolstonecroft have puzzled the parish clerk, 
let him study Paley, and Watson, and Grotius. 

Dangers of knowledge indeed! Yes, there is one danger, and 
this is a danger much more feared than confessed. Knowledge 
has, in our day, acquired the trick of becoming wealth, and rank 
too. It worms its way, not only into cotton manufactories, but 
into cabinets of state; it learns to stand up before a treasury- 
bench and to sit upon a woolsack. It pushes us from our stools ; 
and good reason therefore that we should fear it. At the bottom 
of the ladder, it sees us upon the upper staves : it is overtaking 
us ; and, unable or too indolent to strive upwards, and maintain 
our superiority, we labour to keep it-down. The day has been, 
when the union of birth and wealth was a security for command. 
Whether birth and wealth were then alone possessed of the 
powers required to command, it is not for us to ask: whether 
they possess less at present than they then did, whether it is 
only that they possess less than is required, or whether, pos- 
sessing what they may, the mob at the foot possesses more, so 
it is, that the command has slipped from their grasp. The new 
men have gained the top of the ladder ; and amid the rotation 
of mundane affairs, other new men may in their turn pass these 
new men when they shall have become old. 

We do indeed fear that there is some jealousy, and also a 
little alarm, as well as a great deal of indolence, concerned. 
What forms of politicophobia it may put on we need not ask 
particularly, since we have already said enough in stating our 
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own want of fear. Let us return for a moment to our prudential 
considerations, before we proceed to inquire of the reasons in 
favour of general education from views of profit. 

The necessity of stimulus, employment, exertion, is im- 
perious on man. Certainly, with respect to the lower or working 
classes, their ordinary occupations supply ‘the largest portion of 
this material, yet much time remains without employment ; 
while, further, there is a demand for relaxation or amusement, 
as imperative as labour is necessary. And to find this, has ever 
been a task of difficulty to moralists and politicians. How it 
was managed by the pagan and military governments of anti- 
quity is familiar ; how it has been compassed by the Romish 
religion is no less known. To our own government it has ever 
been a peculiar difficulty, increased materially also, by the usages 
of the reformed religion as to the Sunday. That day, so 
often a day of extravagance and profligacy, or gloom and 
misery, so almost universally a day of idleness, why should 
it not be turned to the account of knowledge and virtue? 
Here, education would step in with its pursuits, its occupations, 
and its amusements : a boon of humanity, even in this latter 
view, an act of policy as affording occupation and pleasure, 
well known and often acted on, by despotic governments 
especially, in some manner, and an act of prudence as tending 
to the improvement not only of morals, but of manners; pro- 
verbial as to this latter effect, even to schoolboys. 

But enough : and let us proceed to the question of profit ; to 
the argument which maintains that to diffuse education among 
the common people is a mode of augmenting national, as well 
as particular, wealth. 

It is a singular oversight, yet committed every day, even by 
those who from the indulgence of society are termed persons of 
education, to despise, not merely to forget, all those acquire- 
ments in knowledge which are the sources even of their own 
wealth ; and not less to overlook and despise the very indi- 
viduals by whom both public and private wealth is formed and 
accumulated. This is ignorance, to give it no better name; 
and in our own country it is in a great measure the produce of 
that particular kind of ignorance which is called learning ; and 
which, whether it exists or not, is supposed to exist, since it has 
been the occupation of a life, and distinguishes very particularly 
the most systematical opponents of diffused education. 

How does wealth arise, whence come the very affluence and 
comforts of those sapient personages, and how do they increase ? 
why is Britain not as it was under the Normans and Saxons? 
It arises from agriculture, and manufactures, and commerce j, it 
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is the produce of knowledge, not of learning; it is the result 
of science and art, of the labour of those who think and of 
those who work ; not of those who consume the produce, and 
who, when desired to answer by whom it was obtained, reply, 
perhaps, that it is the consequence of liberty, or good laws, or 
commerce. It is science and art which have rendered the one 
learned body fat and well-liking, and the other, not less profound 
one, opulent and proud; they are indebted to the artisan and 
his art, to the man of science and his knowledge. Itis through 
men of science and art, that Britain is the most wealthy, the 
most powerful, the most naval, the most colonizing, and the 
most shop-keeping, of nations. As science andart have improved, 
it has increased in wealth: they were the inventors of its 
cotton engines and its steam engines who subsidized nations, 
and gained Waterloo; who maintain bishops, priests, and 
deacons, and the ordainers of game-laws. 

Can this be doubted, when we have witnessed the consequence 
keeping pace with the cause? can the power of progression as 
to all this be questioned, when we have ourselves lived to see the 
progress, and to profit by the increase? And what reason have 
we to suppose that this progress is at an end, that invention 
has arrived at its utmost limit, that art is exhausted? And if 
it is not, then have we to expect more wealth as the consequence 
of more study, more industry, more invention, or further 
improvement. 

But let us mark also how all these ends have been com- 
passed ; for this is the main object before us. By knowledge, 
of course, in the first instance; but how gained? No one 
knows : at least, the sapient opponents of education whom we 
have noted do not know; and really it is not very wonderful 
that they should not, for it is not very easy to discover, since 
it has all been carried on amid darkness, and difficulty, and 
misery, and poverty, and contempt. Some millions—is it not 
so !—are expended in teaching this indispensable, fundamental, 
knowledge, without which Britain could not have existed, and 
would not now endure, six months longer ; and some thousands 
of people with black coats are employed from morning to night 
all the year round in preaching it all ; in addition to which, some 
hundreds are paid out of this produce for doing we do not know 
what, except eating and drinking, towards the same important 
ends. Wise and happy England! whose establishments for 
teaching to thy people the arts of thy wealth and power are so 
venerable, so well-fed, so splendid, so able, and so intent on 
performing their important duties to the state. Wonderful 
teachers, wonderful professors, wonderful all! it is no wonder, 
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indeed, if amid so many wonders, we are so clever and so 
opulent, and make such beautiful steam-engines. 

It is indeed very wonderful that scarcely one atom of any 
useful knowledge, of any kind, is taught to any person, of any 
rank, quality, profession, or pursuit whatever, any where, or in 
any manner; if we except a little Rule of Three here and there, 
and a little, little Euclid in the fens of Cambridgeshire : and 
thus are the people educated to augment the wealth of Britain. 

Now here lies the mystery. We admit that nonsense verses 
are the proper ientedolion for a prime minister ; that a diocese 
can be effectually governed only by means of Greek metres ; 
that the moral and religious duties of a people must be incul- 
cated by means of dactyls, anapzsts, and iambics, and can be 
taught in no other way; and that nothing but a due intimacy 
with the deep profundities of longs and shorts can render ten 
thousand men in black coats the exclusively proper persons to 
teach the rising generation how to make laws, practise physic, 
govern colonies, and spin cotton ; constitute them fit monopolists 
over the knowledge and the morals of the entire youth of Britain : 
but who teaches men to make steam-engines and dye scarlet 
cloth for the army? Does this knowledge come by scanning ? 

It does come, that is certain; and we suppose that we must 
thank God for it. But whoever it is that does acquire it, 
must pay for it, and that dearly also, most often in time as 
well as in money; while, most commonly, he sows that others 
may reap. But the people cannot obtain this knowledge; they 
have scarcely the means of obtaining any knowledge : since that 
which they can command, is but the desire and the capacity ; 
and we need not point out how disadvantageously the people at 
large must always be situated in the acquirement of knowledge, 
if we do not invent means for instructing them. And if we 
limit our views of instruction for them to that which relates 
to the arts and sciences, or to the means of augmenting and 
improving profitable and national industry, we really cannot 
see where the objection lies; since mechanics and chemistry 
will not render them mutinous or discontented, nor trigonometry 
and algebra convert them into politicians. That our views of 
their education are not, however, thus limited, we here beg 
leave to say, once for all; while we must confine ourselves at 
present to what we have undertaken, namely, scientific and 
practical knowledge. 

It seems to us that the utility, the national as well as the 
personal utility, of such a plan of education for what are called 
the lower orders can be proved; while, to do this in detail, 
might be tedious, since it would force us into a wide mass of 
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technical matter. But let us point out one thing which is a 
fact, and which seems to us in itself to decide the question ; 
while, if it is not known to all our readers, it is at least well 
understood by all those who have a personal knowledge, either 
as men of science or practical men, of the details of the arts 
in this country, be these what they may. The fact itself, and 
the truth also, is, that it is impossible to conduct the several 
arts of this country without the heads of workmen; and they 
who fancy that this is, or can be, done by their hands alone, are 
ignorant of the subjects. Under a minute division of labour, 
it is true, there is much that can be done by hands alone, where 
the workman is as pure a machine as the wheels and levers of 
brass and iron which he superintends ; but these cases are rare, 
compared to those where the discretion and thought of workmen 
are required, and where, without what, in fact, is knowledge 
and education the operations could not go on. 

Let us give a few details, for the sake of those who fancy 
that all this is matter of course, and that it is sufficient if the 
man has hands, and legs, and eyes. The contempt in which a 
tailor is held is proverbial: yet it is the very tailor himself who 
makes and invents, as he sets the fashion; unless indeed some 
king Brummel, or king of Prussia, or king of any other country 
should out-tailor him in power, to compensate for infra-tailoring 
in point of taste. And this 7s matter of taste, and therefore 
appertaining to art; to the “il niente che fa tutto,” which is 
the produce of education. Is it to be credited that there would 
be but one Stultz, or one king of Prussia in the universe, if 
journeymen tailors were educated to snatch a grace, whether 
within or without the rules of art? Why has Hoby made a 
fortune? and Taylor? because the edcvnudec Axaol never 
could have been so beautifully booted by any other artist, and 
because the feet of the fair would have hailed. , under any other 
sandals, to effect what they have been noted for doing since 
the time of Solomon’s song. 

We should be glad to see a stone-mason or a bricklayer with- 
out a head build a house; or a bridge, or even a pig-sty. Nine 
times out of ten, the architect, as he is called, knows nothing 
about the matter; and the Lord have mercy upon his churches, 
if the operatives, as they are called, did not know something 
more. ho is it that drives the coffer-piles for London Bridge ? 
who takes care that they fit close? that they are well caulked ? 
who ascertains that the foundation piles are driven deep enough, 
their heads well levelled, the framing well laid ? who frames the 
centerings, and sees that every part of it will do its duty, and 
sets itup? Not the architect in the office; neither that nor 
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any thing else, from the bottle of folly buried in the foundation- 
stone to the top of the balustrade. Had we no bridge but what 
the hssidepestialides could build, we should be obliged to swim 
the river. A drawing is a very pretty thing ; but we should be 
compelled to live in the sketches of houses, if the people whom 
we fancy we must despise, and do not choose to educate, had 
not somewhat more of talents and knowledge than those who 
live on. their labours suspect, and if they were not educated— 
heaven knows how. 

There is no end to this class of illustration in matters of 
mere taste and art, and in matters of mechanics. Look at a 
pigs shop, and see what is and must be effected by per- 
sons whom we do not choose to educate, and who must acquire 
knowledge as they best can. What would sir Thomas Lawrence 
do without the John who sets his pallet every morning ? it is 
doubtful if he could now do it himself. We should have been 
well pleased to see the roof of Covent Garden theatre set up as 
it was by the gentleman who gained fifteen or twenty thousand 
pounds by it. And who were the people who did and who do 
all this work ?—a clerk, with a hundred or two of pounds for a 
salary, who had been a working carpenter, and a few dozens of 
operatives at two or three shillings a-day, three-fourths of whom 
could have designed and done the work themselves, but who 
will rest hereafter as unknown as the gentlemen in Gray’s elegy, 
or any other Hampden who found nothing to do; because Jearn- 
ing never unfolded its page to them—and for some other reasons. 
The very fire-teazer who holds the soul of the steam-hoat and 
the lives of all the passengers in his hands, is a man of head ; 
he must be educated ; and so he is: but he has a long probation 
to go through, and is likely to make an abundance of blunders 
before he attains his rank, to the great discomfiture of those 
who depend on him : while all this, under a proper system, he 
might have learned to doin three months, to the abridging 
of his own misery, and of the inconvenience of every one else. 

We might run through every trade, every art, every thing 
that is done, and every thing that is not done, as it ought to be, 
throughout the kingdom, and overwhelm our readers, not only 
with illustrations, but with proofs, of the necessity of intellect 
and education, and of its actual existence also; though always 
attained, in consequence of our barbarous system, with difficulty, 
and not attained without delay, and blunders, and inconveniences 
and losses. But we dare not occupy too much room; and those 
who are ignorant ought to take our word for the fact being 
what we have stated it to be, in every thing but pin-making; and 
even in that, 
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There is a trade, however, or a manufacture, if we may ven- 
ture to describe under one term that which comprises many 
different branches of trade or commerce, as it includes workmen 
and their employers also, which we should not be justified in 
omitting, amid the illustrations which we have adduced, for the 
purpose of proving that the working classes ought to be 
educated; and on the grounds that they actually are so, yet 
in an imperfect manner, and in insufficient numbers. 

We allude to the manufacture of mathematical instruments, 
under which we desire to comprise watch-making, as well as the 
construction of what are usually designated by the above term. 
Including the finer kinds of clocks and watches, on which 
every thing relating to astronomical observations must finally 
rest, we need scarcely say that the whole of this is a depart- 
ment requiring not merely great mechanical dexterity, but a 
high degree of judgment and attention: an education, in fact, 
which must be considered as in a great measure intellectual ; 
since the delicacy and variety of the operations required are 
such as not to be conducted without the exertion of consider- 
able powers of observation and reasoning. And we may also 
add, that these manufactures often demand no small quantity of 
moral discipline : since the patience which must be exerted in 
the dividing of instruments and the figuring of lenses and 
specula is such as cannot be found in any man who is not pos- 
sessed of habits of sobriety, temper, and self-control, which, 
however ludicrous or romantic this may appear to college 
moralists and metaphysicians, raise them, in our opinion, to no 
small elevation in the scale of mental excellence. Yet these 
men, often ill enough paid, unknown to all but their employers, 
without the means of gaining, except through a tedious prac- 
tice, the knowledge which, not only they, but their employers, 
and the public also, require, must raise themselves as they 
best can to the state which is demanded; while, as must be 
obvious, for want of an education, they must often know imper- 
fectly what they do know, and labour far more than would be 
necessary to produce what is required of them. A few weeks 
or months of discipline in the principles of what they are em- 
ployed on, would here be invaluable ; by saving time, improving 
their powers, and, in many ways, too tedious to describe, by 
enabling them to execute their work in a more efficient manner. 
The reasoning in this particular case is indeed so obvious, and 
the conclusion so incontrovertible, that we can only wonder how 
they should be overlooked or denied: nor could they be, but for 
the excessive ignorance of the upper classes of society, who have 
never inquired, and do not possess sufficient principles to form 
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the slightest conception, even when it is explained to them, of 
the knowledge and labour of heads and hands which is required 
to produce a time-keeper or a quadrant. Would — man who 
possesses the merest school-boy knowledge of such subjects, 
suppose that workmanship of this nature could be executed 
without education? or do they imagine that these things grow 
out of the ground? And if education is necessary, m is it 
denied? why are we not, on the contrary, anxious to impart it? 
There is no answer: and there cannot be. 

And the consequence of the present defective system, if 
system it can be called, is obvious. There is a deficiency of 
workmen, as is but too well known to every maker of mathe- 
matical instruments: and with a deficiency of workmen, there 
is a consequent and unavoidable deficiency of instruments. 
There is as much contest now to obtain a good time-keeper, as 
there was in Athens of old to obtain the favours of an Aspasia. 
Of Ramsden we might have said at any time, “non cuivis 
homini contingit adire Corinthum :” nothing short of oriental 
worship could have obtained from him an instrument of value : 
and Mr. Troughton now turns both his deaf ears to the petitioners 
who besiege him, through half a century, for what London 
ought to be able to furnish in the same abundance as cucum- 
bers in August. This cannot be right; and, in fact, it is a most 
grievous inconvenience. A time-keeper, for example, is the 
very soul of a ship : it is salvation or ruin, as it is good or bad. 
It is the labour of a year to produce half-a-dozen, nay, one, 
such as it ought to be. But if one can be produced, why not 
more? The demand is steady, the price remunerative, even 
enormous. There is no want of broadcloths or silk-stockings, 
where the demand and the necessity are not proportionally 
greater ; because thousands of workmen can here do what is 
required : and if time-keepers would be as abundant as was 
demanded, under such prices, there would also follow no small 
advantage to the public; namely, that the prices would fall as 
the number and the excellence increased. 

We might illustrate this much further by particulars, but we 
hope it is unnecessary ; while we have urged it at this length, 
because it is one of those plain cases which ought to convince 
the most obstinate, if our illustration is not sufficiently ex- 
panded to enlighten the ignorant. Yet some know, if those 
ignorant persons do not, that there has been a considerable 
reputation a by England from this very branch of manu- 
factures ; while it is also but too true that this reputation is 
fast disappearing, with the consequent loss of no great national 
wealth it is true, but yet of what is often better than wealth, and 
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sometimes productive of it—national fame. And the truth is, that 
the demand for instruments of the higher class has increased, 
from various causes, all over Europe ; while, as we have been 
unable to meet it, foreign workmen have started up our rivals, 
and, in some points, are endangering our pre-eminence. Nor 
has the cause consisted in the want of capital or of com- 
mercial or manufacturing activity: far from it; but, literally, 
in the want of workmen: while, if this be so, it must be plain 
that an education which shall diffuse scientific knowledge, and 
with that, ambition, will be the remedy: preserving our pre- 
eminence, and further, preserving a branch of commerce which, 
if not very great, is far from being contemptible, while it is one 
which would be easily extended under the lower prices which 
a competition of able workmen would generate. And if we have 
not dwelt on the value of this particular result, we must not 
forget to add, that when a time-keeper, really fit to be trusted, 
cannot be obtained for less than a hundred guineas, it is a price 
which becomes often prohibitory, and always inconvenient. 

Let us see how it is in the army and navy, for the sake 
of variety. Here, manis presumed to be very especially a 
machine, or a portion of one: yet we should be pleased to see 
the duke of Wellington, who knows the value of the machine 
qualities of an army as well as any man, in command of an army 
without heads. The very corporal who governs six men cannot 
obtain his command till he has proved himself a man of talent 
and education; because, in truth, he could not do his duty 
without them. The most despised animal in an army (next to 
a sutler and a commissary), the artillery driver, must possess 
knowledge and discretion: the twelve men at the gun are men 
of positive acquirements and abilities ; the serjeant is a Newton 
in his department. There would be few towns taken if there 
were no one but the engineer officer to plot against their bastions ; 
and while even the miner who digs out the counter-mine at six- 
pence a yard is a man of discretion and knowledge, he would 
be very soon counter-mined himself and suffocated without it. 
And how is it in the navy? Do these black and well-wigged 
gentlemen who oppose the education of the lower classes know 
what the acquisitions and abilities of a good seaman are? The 
government of a diocese, aye, of a province, is “ lubbers’ work” 
compared to the duties and knowledge of even a boatswain’s 
mate. It would shame any man of these super-eminent classes, 
that know every thing because they can compile the Greek 
notes of other people, or compose a speech to the Speaker’s eye- 
brow, could they but see all that is known and all that is done 
by a common seaman : the variety of acquisition and power, the 
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resource, the discernment, the every thing which proves the 
necessity of education, as proving that there it is, and must be, 
in whatever way it is acquired. 

The fact is this: society goes on, battles are fought and 
gained, ships are built and navigated, arts and manufactures 
are conducted, wealth, and fame too, are obtained, and even the 
comforts and the opulence of those who do nothing, and who are 
ignorant enough to Believe that no one does any thing, but that 
wealth grows as children conceive men to do, out of the parsley- 
bed, are procured for them, not by the hands alone of those who 
work, but through their heads; by means of knowledge and 
acquirements of which they know nothing, and through an edu- 
catign which the bees of the hive must acquire “ comme il plait a 
Dieu.” And if this education is laborious, tedious, imperfect, and 
consequently expensive, shall we not strive to render it cheaper, 
better, quicker, more perfect, and more efficacious ? and if we 
do so, shall not we profit through the people ; or rather, shall 
we not, in reality, gain more than even they? Self-love itself 
must answer in the affirmative, and the argument of self-love is 
— worth all the others united. 

e will put the case to a fox-hunter, or to one of those 
aristocratical gentlefolks who condemn the education of the 
people, and think it was never so well with old England as 
when the Jack Straws and Wat Tylers could find no man 
capable of reading but the clerk of Canterbury. Is not the 
favourite racer or hunter likely to be best shod, and least fre- 
quently lamed, by the farrier who has attended veterinary lec- 
tures, and knows that the hoof of a horse is not a lump of solid 
horn? In fact, this is a piece of experience, and of very recent 
times indeed, which makes as much for our argument as any 
thing can well do; and in many other things, beside this, it 
must happen that the “ lower classes” are perpetually called on 
to do what cannot be done without knowledge and education; all 
of which, consequently, they have been used to perform, and 
will continue to perform, very ill. The lives of our cows and 
our sheep are still in the hands of cow-leeches (Heaven bless the 
mark), as our horses have been tortured and murdered by the 
progenitors and posterity of the Brackens and Taplins: and if 
the half of the Lincolnshire flocks die of the rot, is it, any won- 
der—and is it no loss? and whence is it to be remedied, till 
shepherds or sheep-physicians have learned to know something 
more of sheep than that they possess four legs ? 

But let us look for a moment at the arts, as far as the people 
are concerned with them, or may be concerned. There is a 
large portion of the manufactures of our country which belong 
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to art purely, as much as they do to what is called simply manu- 
facture. Such are, pottery very essentially, cotton-printing, 
paper-staining, carpet-weaving, damask, silk, and the endless 
fancy-works of embroidery and what not, which appertain to 
female dress : while many of these, to which we might add toys, 
including glass-ware, works in metal, jewellery, and endless 
other matters, comprising nearly the whole of the Birmingham 
trade, are articles of foreign commerce, as well as of domestic 
consumption. Now, in all these productions, the value or demand 
depends often as much, or more, on the art, or the design, and 
taste, than on the texture or fabric: and while that demand 
will depend on the taste of the consumers, so, as the arts im- 
prove, it will become more fastidious ; as it has already done, in 
reality, to the exclusion of many of our own manufactures of 
taste from foreign markets. And the proof is incontrovertible, 
even from one fact alone; namely, the success which attended 
Mr. Wedgwood, to whom we really owe our entire commerce in 
the article of pottery ; an example, if example could effect any 
thing, of the value of art in commerce, or in money-making. 
And thus it is, that France has driven us from the market in 
numerous articles of manufacture and commerce, and chiefly in 
consequence of this superiority ; while bidding fair, as its com~- 
mercial influence and means shall increase, and as its fabrics 
attain a higher level, to supersede us in every thing where taste 
or art is required. 

And it effects this by education. It possesses schools of art 
for workmen : the lowest are taught to draw, for without this it 
is vain to — that taste cen be acquired ; since taste is 
knowledge. e are silly enough to fancy that the French are 
born with taste, and thus the silly amongst us excuse this want 
of it to themselves. They are a clever and a lively people, but 
they are not exempted from the great law of nature : they study, 
and they labour; and to those who do not, or, at least, need not 
study, the works of art are open, at least in the capital, without 
control or expense: while an abundance and cheapness of 
prints, a public exposure of statues, and an universal reading of 
their own best writers, produce that insensible education which 
pon se a itself in matters of art, and which, often perverted 
enough it is true, has even rendered them the arbiters of dress 
to Europe. 

And what is our conduct as opposed to this—the conduct 
of commercial, and manufacturing, and ambitious, and proud 
and vain Britain? Till very recently, our people were almost all 
excluded from the sight of works of art : ae if it is wondered 
that they abused what was in their power, and if this wag made 
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an excuse for exclusion, is not this the very proof that the sys- 
tem was injudicious? Had they learned to see, they would not 
have abused; they would have acted like the French, who, 
during the whole outrages of the revolution, did not injure 
even the finger of a statue, and these statues for ever exposed 
to the insane and multitudinous mobs of the Thuilleries. Here 
is one good effect of education at least. Had England been 
otherwise taught, it would not have defaced the noses of Rou- 
billiac, nor would it now employ its Sundays in batterin 
the Achilles statue of Wellington. But this, by the way ; a 
yet not quite; since we are convinced with the well-known rule 
in the syntax, that to educate the people in art, or aught else, is 
not only to teach them to respect works of art, but that it does 
soften and improve their manners, and divert them fiom those 
brutal or coarse amusements which are the acknowledged dis- 
grace of our populace. 

Besides this almost universal abuse of exposed works of art 
among us, there is other proof of the total want of senses as to 
these subjects among our people, from comparing a French and 
an English exhibition. Our British Museum is at last open 
without paying, and so is our National Gallery; but no one 
sees, or ever did see, the common people enter them, and if 
they did, it would probably be to attempt mischief. If we go 
to Paris, we see these collections crowded with all ranks, to the 
very lowest, and that, not from the love of mobbing, or because 
it costs nothing, but actually from delight in the pictures 
and statues: while it is often highly interesting to stand by 
and attend to the criticisms, as well as to the intentness with 
which they are examined. We do not find the French people, 
nor the Neapolitans, nor the Romans, nor the Florentines, where 
the same taste and knowledge exist, one jot the less industrious, 
orderly, and sober: how much more of all is often the case, 
every one knows. 

And since we have here drawn the French nation into com- 
parison with our own, in the matter of taste and knowledge, as 
of education, let us be allowed to recur for a moment to a point 
already noticed, on which the conduct and condition of this 
people offer us an useful illustration ; or rather, to extend these 
remarks a little further. 

It is currently said among those whom we must consider our 
tr on this question, that the acquisition and possession 
of knowledge and taste by the people will tend to make them 
dislike their situations in life, and be disgusted with the work 
by which they must earn their livelihoods, and, as a conse- 
quence, that they will avoid or decline that to which they are 
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condemned, and that the whole system of society will be dis- 
organized. 

The more obvious answer is that elsewhere given—that they 
will not be able to avoid it, and that they must continue to 
work as they have been used to do, unless they would starve. 
But the anticipation is proved to be false, by facts which are 
familiar, and by others besides those to which we have just 
alluded ; or, it is proved by daily experience both among our- 
selves and our neighbours of France, that education and acqui- 
sitions do not interfere with the gainful and necessary duties of 
persons, in any rank, be these duties never so disgustful. In 
the upper classes or occupations of society, there are number- 
less people who, possessed of taste and of learning, or of 
refined education and feelings, must drudge in labours which 
are most uninteresting or repulsive; as yexatious and as dis- 
gusting when reflected on, as paving a street or sweeping it 
would proportionally be to him who has made such acquisitions 
as the mass of the people are ever likely to attain. Such is the 
ordinary drudgery of a public office: such is that of writing at 
the desk of an attorney or a merchant ; such, in a great degree, 
is the law, and such is the practice of physic. In all these 
there is seldom any thing to attract, and generally every thin 
to repel; and yet in such offices and duties we have foun 
poets, historians, men of taste, and men of education ; while we 
believe it will be admitted as a general fact, that it is in reality 
the persons of such qualifications who perform their vulgar and 
needful duties with the greatest precision, industry, and con- 
scientiousness. 

In France, the very specific fact itself, even as it relates to 
the lower orders, is familiar; and as we have just alluded to it, 
we think it deserves a further remark or two. No one can 
have passed through Paris without often witnessing some poor 
woman selling apples or chesnuts at a stall, and reading Racine 
or Corneille while she waited for custom; and it will be found 
extensively, that this kind of education and taste is there 
common among those who conduct the meanest offices of life, 
and who never conceive that there is any thing extraordinary in 
the combination. And it is this which confers on the French 
people generally that taste which is so marked in their various 
works, as we just pointed it out, and which equally causes them 
to respect, as they have learned to admire and understand, that 
which in England becomes an object of mischief to the popu- 
lace. 

And if, as we believe, it is the effect of this respect for 
exposed works of art among the French people to cause them 
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equally to respect works of mere utility (since a habit of this 
nature established as to one thing, is easily and indeed neces- 
sarily extended to every thing), then would a similar result take 
place in England from the education of the people, and with 
advantages which would really be worth purchasing at some 
price. To deface mile-stones and direction-posts is so much 
the amusement of our populace, that it is rare to find any 
thing of this nature, capable of injury or destruction, which is 
not destroyed or injured, while the inconvenience is known to 
be often very great. We believe we are correct in saying, that 
in Scotland, at least, there are not ten direction-posts which are 
not defaced, and which have not been defaced or destroyed 
within a few weeks after their erection. Thus are gatcs eolhen 
down, the parapets or copeing stones of bridges demolished, 
and indecent writings chalked on walls, to the disgrace of 
England, as the only country of Europe where such practices 
occur. It is not true that this is prevented in France by the 
police: the cause lies in the better feelings of the people them- 
selves; and these are the result, as we verily believe, of 
education. We ought not to be a worse people; and if this 
spirit of mischief is not the result of ignorance, we know not 
how to account for it; while if it be, then will education be the 
remedy. 

And conceiving further, as we do, that the moral power and 
influence of education, even limiting that to the acquisition of 
knowledge simply, and excluding a specific moral education, is 
very great, in that it tends, in itself, to regulate the conduct and 
to generate virtue, or to produce a respect to order, obedience 
to the laws, and so forth, which are the constituents of public 
and private virtue, and considering reversely that ignorance is 
the frequent basis of all that is opposed to this, we have always 
believed that the very remarkable honesty as to property 
which characterizes the French people was mainly the result of 
the greater diffusion of knowledge among them, or of a superior 
and more universal education. We do not, at least, well see 
any other sufficient reasons for the distinction in this respect 
between them and our own people in the same circumstances ; 
because it is not the consequence, most obviously, of religion, 
and most assuredly it is perfectly independent of municipal 
restraints or police, since the results are daily apparent in a 
thousand situations where laws could not interfere, and where 
a police does not intermeddle. 

The fact itself is indisputable, as it is familiar to all those 
who really know the French people, however it may have been 
doubted or denied by that _— mass of ignorant and prejudiced 
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English travellers and residents, who never know any thing 
about the people, even in their own country, far less in a foreign 
one, and least of all, perhaps, in France, and whose notions of that 
country, and of the conduct and character of its natives, are 
either founded on the most outrageous dislike and absurd igno- 
rance, or derived from ancient tales and proverbial expressions, 
borrowed from jest books, or from travellers as ignorant and 
prejudiced as themselves : judgments which have decided, with 
Goldsmith’s disabled soldier, that they are all slaves, and wear 
wooden shoes; that an Englishman will beat five Frenchmen 
at any time ; that all the women are without virtue, and all the 
men without courage, and that the universal diet consists in 
frogs and soupe-maigre. 

Let those who doubt this, however, look even at the fruit- 
trees by the road sides; at the heaps of fruit gathered and 
panes yet never touched, even where there is not an eye to 
see it. It is proverbially said that the country is honest where 
a traveller may leave his gold on the road, with the certainty 
that it will be brought to him; and this fact, with facts like 
it, are well known to be common in France, so general, indeed, 
that it scarcely seems to be imagined how any one could act 
otherwise. We have ourselves known a purse forgotten in an 
inn, and kept securely for years by a waiter, until the unknown 
traveller should return; or rather, we could, from our own 
personal knowledge, fill a page with histories of this kind ; 
while the far more splendid facts of an analogous nature which 
occurred with respect to concealed and buried property during 
the revolution, would form an absolute romance. And what 
proves this state of feeling as strongly as any thing can do, is 
the condition of the country houses, and even of the towns, in 
which, very frequently, the doors are never locked at night, 
and where, indeed, very often, there are no locks upon them. 
We could name entire towns and villages, with, perhaps, not a 
lock or a bolt to any street-door; and we believe we are very 
nearly correct in saying, that even in the town of St. Servan, a 
sea port, and connected with the greater port of St. Malo, 
possessing a population exceeding twenty thousand, without 
watchmen or apparent police, and almost without lamps, there 
is scarcely a door which is fastened at night, and very many 
which have no fastenings but a latch or a wooden bolt. 

Surely this offers a striking contrast to our own country ; nor 
need we point out what the consequences of similar conduct 
among ourselves would be. We cannot, indeed, prove that 
the cause, or any portion of it, consists in the superior educa- 
tion of the French people in such places; but no one has sug- 
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gested any other, and we are very much inclined to believe that 
it is deeply concerned with these important effects. And if it 
be, then surely does it offer one of ihe strongest reasons that 
can be produced for that education which it is the object of all 
these statements to recommend. 

But we must return to the question of taste among the 
people, as one of the reasons for education derived from com- 
mercial utility. 

And that for all these purposes of art as required for manufac- 
tures, it is the people which must be educated, is plain from this 
consideration. The business of paintng porcelain, drawing and 
setting damasks and carpets, cutting blocks and engravin 
plates for calico-printing and paper-staining, together with ak 
more that we need not enumerate, will not allow high wages ; 
nor can a high price be afforded even for designs for such sub- 
jects, any more than for the various works of taste required for 
architecture, whether in the planning or the execution, or for 
those that appertain to ornamental works in metal or glass. We 
have artists, it is true, abounding in knowledge and taste, as in 
numbers: but, resting their sole ‘ambition on acquiring wealth, 
and pampered by English prices and English commercial habits 
of all kinds, they will not work for such employers at prices 
which can be afforded. Our manufactures would be often 
unsaleable from their dearness, were this attempted ; and the 
consequence too often is, that as there is no artist to work at low 
wages, or perhaps no artist to be found at all, these productions 
become of a bad quality, and cease to be as saleable as they might. 
Let art and taste once become common among the people, as it 
is in France, and competition would ensure low prices, or at least 
fair ones, to both parties: while the effect could not fail to be to 
increase the demand for our productions of numerous kinds. 
At present, the inconvenience which arises from the want of 
education is known to every one who is engaged in executing 
works of art. There is scarcely a workman in statuary and 
plaster, or a scagliolist, who is not an Italian; and thus also 
it is, to a great degree, for those who must execute the orna- 
mental works of architecture; while there is not an architect 
who is not perpetually checked by the difficulty of procuring 
modellers to execute his drawings, or workmen to complete 
them. What is all this but want. of education among the 
people? and will folly persist in maintaining that it ought not 
to be communicated, or that the people are incapable of acquir- 
ing it, or that taste is inherent in an Italian, and is not to be 
given to an oc campeee ? 

The proof of the contrary may be found by every one who 
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chooses to seek for it, if, at least, he is acquainted with other 
things than prosody. It is very certain, that many of our 
ancient cathedrals were built by piece-meal contracts, and by 
ordinary stone-masons ; even though the tale of the apprentice’s 
pillar at Roslin should be fabulous: and we can see, from the 
diversity of design in windows and other ornaments which would 
have corresponded under one hand, that the taste was left to the 
contractors ; while we need not say how that is evinced in the 
quality of the design and execution. If stone-masons can- 
not do as much now, it is because they have not been taught, 
or rather, have not had the means of acquiring that taste and 
knowledge which arise imperceptibly from habitual study of 
works of art; and that it can be acquired, even now, only in 
this manner, and is actually so gained, we can prove by a refer- 
ence to two well-known places; from both of, which we may 
also deduce the utility of educating the common people, and 
the facility with which this is effected. 

The one is Stamford ; where the effect of the constant pre- 
sence of exquisite specimens of architecture is, to have pro- 
duced or cultivated a degree of taste in the commonest stone- 
masons and carpenters, such as to be sensible to every one at 
the moment he approaches this beautiful town. And it isa 
still more striking fact that, when the building duke of North- 
umberland undertook to reform the interior of Alnwick on the 
model of Russel castle, he was compelled to take the common 
workmen of the country, and, as it may be said, literally to 
educate them: while such was his success, that the produce in 
gothic plaster-work and carving is not exceeded, and ey 
indeed equalled, by any similar workmanship in England, 
ancient or modern ; a great number of the very statues which 
now adorn the battlements having been executed by these 
ordinary people. And the continuous effect after half: a cen- 
tury has been such, that there are now no plasterers in the 
country so dexterous and able ; while there is not a cottage in 
the town that does not continue to display some marks of this 
taste. 

And we will add another fact, while on this subject, because 
it is as striking a proof as it chances to be a notorious one, of 
the want of this particular education in the people; of the 
inconvenience and expense arising from this neglect, and of 
their capacities to be thus educated, by a degree of attention 
and experience so small as to render the withholding it more 
unpardonable: we allude to the reparations of Henry VIIth’s 
chapel, for the execution of which it was necessary to commence 
by creating the very workmen; while the consequence was, an 
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enormous expense, which became reduced as soon as they had 
acquired that knowledge, to which they were here obliged to 
serve their apprenticeships. And the effect, in this instance, 
renders this example the more useful in our argument, because 
it is a case, under some shape or other, of daily occurrence. 
We are not just now in possession of the comparative prices of 
the first year’s work, and that of the subsequent ones; but we 
have a sufficient recollection of the difference, which is on 
record, to feel safe in asserting, that the money here wasted 
(sinée it was wasted chiefly in blundering), and loss of time, 
would, if properly applied, have furnished the means of educating 
ten times as many workmen as those who were thus fairly 
chiselled into artists, themselves, like so many blocks of rude 
stone. 

And this involves a general consideration as to the presumed 
expense of a diffused education, which deserves to be separately 
exhibited, if we have here and there touched on it. We do 
not know that any public expense is proposed for this end, or 
any thing of the same nature, in the way of contribution from 
the opulent classes. But granting that it were, or let us even 
suppose that the state were to do a thing so—impossible !—as 
to found an endowed university for the education of the people, 
what we do maintain is, that the cost would be repaid a 
thousand times over in the consequences : how this would act 
ought to be plain. If it would have saved money at Westminster 
Abbey, it would save it wherever work is to be executed, in 
every art and manufacture in the kingdom. And if, in sucha 
case as this, the saving is but that which arises from substituting 
a bad artisan for a good one, that saving reflection will show 
to be enormous; while even this is a trifle compared to all 
the savings which would follow from the correction of the 
ten thousand ignorances, omissions, and errors that arise in 
works and operations not belonging to mere art, with the 
details of which, even as mere illustrations, we could fill 
half a dozen of our pages. There is not a man in Britain, 
conducting work or employing men, provided that he really 
knows what he and they are doing, to whom we could not 
appeal for proof of this assertion. A house is built under bad 
workmanship, or under bad geometry, like Fonthill; it falls 
down—ignorance and loss, Staines bridge falls down—more 
— and more loss. A mine or a coal-pit is misconducted 
rom ignorance—twenty, thirty, a hundred thousand pounds 
are lost. A ship of war breaks her anchor, and goes on shore ; 
because it was a bad anchor—ignorance ; bad workmen, or a 
bad superintending smith, because not educated to know iron 
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as it ought to be known. Half the power of a whole army of 
cogged wheels is wasted, because the millwright, who is not 
properly educated, chooses to cast his iron cogs square, and 
oss of power is loss of money, or loss of time, which is the 
same thing; it is the loss of two or three thousand pounds in 
a year in one manufactory alone. But there is no end to this : 
if our readers would but reflect on the enormous effects that 
follow the multiplication and due application of trifles, it would 
be sufficient to convince them without further illustration. 
It is Franklin’s tale of the horse-shoe nail; and that, proverb 
as it is, is not a romance, since it is daily exceeded in practice. 
An army is defeated, because bad workmen have built a bad 
bridge, or have not been able to build one ; or have not known 
how to blow up a bridge. A ship goes on shore from a faulty 
compass—from ignorant workmen. 

So true it is, that a diffused education is economy ; that the 
spending of money on it would be capital put out to large usury ; 
that it is our interest, and the interest even of the State, to 
encourage and diffuse it, even on the sole principle of saving 
waste; to say nothing of all the positive gain which would 
accrue, or of any other advantages of all these which we here 
point out as resulting from it. Let us, therefore, pass from 
this conclusion, and go on with our facts. 

We have dwelt the longer on the subject of art, as a neces- 
sary and desirable branch of education for the. common people, 
partly on account of its various and extensive application in 
domestic works and foreign commerce, partly because it is a 
subject to which the most prejudiced can scarcely find an 
objection, and partly because we thought that we could render 
this more intelligible and palpable to’ our readers, than what 
might have related to mechanics or chemistry. And we do 
maintain, that not only are we bound, as individuals or private 
bodies, to undertake and facilitate this, but that government 
is injudicious in not effecting it by some public means, when 
even its revenue must depend in some measure on the reputa- 
tion for taste among its manufacturers, and. on the existence 
also of this quality in our productions. We believe, indeed, 
that we are correct in saying, that in the single article of 
printed cottons, where those of Rouen beat us out of the European 
markets, it is owing to the great ey of the designs ; the 
effect of those schools for drawing which are established in 
France: and how it has been as to fancy-silks, ornamental 
clock-work, Sevre porcelain, jewellery, and much more, we need 
not say. 

We cannot, however, yet pass from this subject, without 
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pointing out one—disgraceful consequence we must call it— 
resulting from that total want of taste and knowledge in art, 
which is with us the consequence of neglecting the education 
of the people. It is the people still, wealthy as this division of 
society may be; for this want of education extends very high 
up; so high, indeed, that if we were to tell the truth, it ad- 
vances towards benches, and approximates to thrones. We 
allude here to our modern churches, the disgrace of this age and 
country, and the record of its disgrace and ignorance as long 
as they shall last. Whatever blame may fall on the architects, 
very much of it appertains to vestries and parish-officers, and 
to convocations of plumbers, painters, carpenters, and masons, 
all ignorant alike ; since we need not say, that, however opulent 
this class of society may be, it is as utterly uneducated as the 
beggar who sweeps a crossing, and sometimes to such a degree 
as scarcely to be able to write a common letter. Had these 
vestries been collected from Stamford, we will venture to say, 
that not one of the churches which they have adopted would 
have been built. 

And if the act of educating the common people in art would 
enable them to execute better, so would it enable them to rise 
beyond these inferior personages, and at last place knowledge 
and taste in the situations which they merit ; while it would 
further shame and compel them to learn, and compel even the 
still higher classes, to learn what they do not now know. This 
is one of the general advantages arising from extending educa- 
tion downwards, to which we already alluded; and it will 
operate in this as in every thing else. If those who now know 
the common people, know how they respect that knowledge 
in the upper classes which is useful, and in which they are 
themselves concerned ; how profoundly they despise him, of 
whatever rank, who does not understand what they do, or 
what he commands and pays for; it could not fail but that 
their rise in knowledge would force their superiors to study 
what they have hitherto neglected, and with the effect, we 
verily believe, of ultimately changing the whole complexion 
of education, as it is called, in this country. This is a fact 
not known to the anti-education mass, we are well aware; but 
it is perfectly understood by at least every naval officer, and 
every military one: since they know full well how little their 
influence would be could they not even execute what they 
direct. 

We have said generally, that since works of a thousand kinds 
cannot be executed without knowledge on the part of work- 
men, which is education, it would produce great and obvious 
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advantages were this education more diffused, more complete, 
and more easily obtained ; were it given to him who is destined 
to work, instead of being left to be obtained late in life, and 
through difficulties and errors, and consequent losses or incon- 
venience. But this is not all. We have alluded to the pro- 
gress of invention, to the vast advantages which have already 
flowed from it, to its rapid increase, and to the rational expecta- 
tion of its further progress. Now the history of invention is 
generally known, or ought to be so. There are very few in- 
stances of useful and valuable inventions which have been the 
produce of retired philosophers and speculative men ; and from 
causes which, without impugning their talents, might be easily 
explained. Very generally, they have been the produce of 
merely practical, and imperfectly educated men ; not seldom of 
common workmen, and even of persons scarcely able to read or 
write. We could quote the examples in abundance; but it 
would be tedious. And the truth is, that however speculative 
philosophers may be acquainted with the nt ae it is 
scarcely ever that they know what it is that is wanted ; where 
the deficiency lies, or how it may be corrected. In machinery, 
it is not from mathematical principles, or theories of dynamics, 
that an end will be chtalnnd ; and in reality, these principles 
are simple and limited, while their applications are so numerous 
and so varied, the quantity, directions, and actions of the parts 
are so great and so entangled,. that the most acute mathema- 
tician can scarcely find his way through the results, nor dis- 
cover the presence or action of the very principles with which 
he is familiar. 

Hence it is that he is powerless; while the workman, with 
little or no mathematical minora can often see what it is 
that acts, and how; what is deficient, and what admits of 
improvement, But no one can doubt that were both united, 
were the practical man a philosopher, the facility would, to 
him, be increased, and that he would, on many occasions, pro- 
ceed with confidence and directness to the mark which he must 
now often reach in a tentative and circuitous manner. It is 
thus only that he can know all that has been done, all that 
bears in any manner on the object in view, and all the rules by 
which he may guide himself in the attainment of his ends by 
the shortest and most effectual means. Had Mongolfier not 
been a practical man as well as a philosopher, the Belier hy- 
draulique might for ever have remained as speculative and useless 
a philosophical project as it was in the hands of Hales: had 
Bramah not been a philosopher as well as a workman the 
hydrostatic paradox would haye still been a toy for itinerant 
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professors of mechanics to display; while if to that combina- 
tion we owe the most beautiful application of a philosophical 
principle which was perhaps ever produced, so it was to the 
introduction of philosophy into the work-shop, that we are 
indebted for the steam-engine of Watt. 

It can scarcely be necessary to insist longer on this; and 
yet it will be advantageous to point out also one example at 
least of imperfection or deficiency arising from ignorance ; from 
the want of uniting philosophical knowledge to practical habits. 
There has not been a mathematician since the time of Archi- 
medes, who did not know that simple fact in carpentry which 
our ordinary readers will best understand by means of the term 
diagonal trussing ; the principle on which a five-barred gate is 
a and retained in the perpendicular. It is not 
possible that a ship should have been built under an utter 
disregard of this obvious and familiar fact, and that sucha 
practice should have been persisted in, where the necessity for 
strength was such, and where it was so easily obtained, had 
ship-builders possessed the slightest knowledge of mathe- 
matical principles, had even the’ very house-carpenters, who 
might have taught them, been acquainted with the principles 
of what they were practising every day. Yet this improvement 
was discovered, if we may so call it, by chance; not through 
philosophy : or, let the mode of the discovery be what it may, 
the fact as to our purpose is the same, since it will not be 
altered, though sir R. Seppings should have obtained his end 
through mathematical principles. 

Again, the extensive and varied operations of Chemistry in arts 
and manufactures are scarcely comprehended by general readers, 
whose imagination immediately reverts, when this science is 
named, to a lecture at the Royal Institution or a dose of salts. 
Yet the entire arts of dyeing and cotton-printing are chemistry ; 
the iron manufacture is chemistry, as is all the smelting of 
metals, as is very much of the art of working metals, as is the 
manufacture of gunpowder, and far more than we dare to detail ; 
while even agriculture has been thought to depend more on this 
science than we have been rigidly able to prove. 

Now in this case, asin that of mechanics, the practical 
applications are often very distinct from the broad principles on 
which they depend; and though many useful applications have 
been the result of the labours of philosophical chemists, we 
shall probably be safe in asserting, that a much greater number 
have resulted from the casual labours or discoveries of practical 
people and workmen; while, where philosophy has been most 
useful, it has been in such hands as those of Cheptal and 
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Howard, immersing themselves in the practice, and becoming 
workmen in reality. Thus it is, that valuable processes in 
dyeing have been discovered casually, and by the operators who 
were ignorant of the very a of the subject; while this 
is an event which must frequently and peculiarly be expected in 
this science, of which so little is as yet truly known, and of 
which the far more numerous facts have been the result of 
accident, even in the hands of philosophers themselves. . 

How much is yet wanted, and how much may be expected, 
it would require a long essay to say ; but it could scarcely be 
intelligible to ordinary readers : while if we put a single case, it 
will perhaps serve sufficiently to illustrate what we mean. It is 
highly desirable to dye cotton scarlet; and we believe this 
has not yet been attained, or we know at least that it was not, 
some years ago. Philosophers have not succeeded in over- 
coming the difficulty: but if this should be, like so much 
more in chemistry, one of the facts which will be discovered in 
the course of accidental operations and admixtures, it is surely 
more likely to be so by workmen who will possess some princi- 
ples on which to act, and who will, should the discovery happen 
by accident, be able to ascertain what the nature of the accident 
was, and thus ensure the method of repeating it. If iodine 
was the discovery of a workman, as he may be termed, ignorant 
of chemistry, yet not absolutely uninformed, is it not reasonable 
to expect that it would have been discovered long before, had 
the extractors of soda from kelp been acquainted with this 
science ? 

We will give one more example, conspicuous for the value of 
the results, and affording a striking instance of the incredible 
ignorance as to the principles of the arts and manufactures in 
this country existing among those who conduct them; an 
ignorance which, while it is a source of heavy losses, as well as 
serious imperfections, is the consequence of a system which 
attempts to do every thing by capital, not by knowledge, and the 
operation of which it will be here necessary to explain, as of 
considerable importance in our argument. To state the fact 
first, it was simply this: that in the manufacture of iron, an 
immense quantity, amounting often to nearly a fourth of the 
whole metal, was oxydated, and that such was the ignorance of 
the manufacturers, as to throw all this away, unaware that it 
contained iron, or might be subjected, like any other iron ore, 
to the process of smelting. What the amount of the loss has 
been, may be conjectured from this single fact ; that in as far 
as any of this cinder, as it is technically termed, was recoverable 
by digging, one work dug up to the amount of £,2,000 annually 
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for some time, though the far greater part had been irrecoverably 
lost. 

Now, as we have said, the capitalist is entirely ignorant, in 
this, as in most. manufactures of a similar value, of the principles 
necessary to carry on his works, whether in chemistry or 
mechanics ; while, entirely dependent on common workmen, 
under the superintendance of some clerk on a low salary, him- 
self raised from the workmen, and knowing nothing but what 
he has acquired practically, so as to persist necessarily in an 
old and imperfect routine, improvement becomes naturally 
impossible, since nothing is understood. That this is com- 
mon, is well known; since we often see the same individual 
passing successively from the trade of a bookseller, perhaps, to 
that of a wine-merchant, a soap-boiler, a brewer, an iron- 
manufacturer, or aught else in which his capital will procure 
him a partnership or a “ concern.” And if it is thus in chemical 
manufactories, so is it in mechanical operations ; since we could 
point out great examples, where perhaps half the power and 
expense is wasted, through bad machinery and every kind of 
the grossest ignorance. 

It is natural to ask how the business is done at all: through 
workmen, and superintendants chosen out of them; and badly, 
of course, because they have no education. Is it not here the 
interest of the masters that their operators should at least be 
educated, if they will not educate themselves? It is not the 
people alone who would benefit; but their employers, trade, 
manufacturers, the state ; since by waste no one gains. And 
yet these are among the people who oppose the education of the 
lower orders ; of the very persons on whom they must depend 
for that knowledge which they do not possess themselves. It 
is a degree of blindness, which to us is utterly unintelligible. 
Had the manufactories to which we have been alluding, possessed 
but a single workman acquainted with even a school-boy’s 
chemistry, they would have saved, or gained, which is the same 
thing, a collective sum which we shall scarcely over-rate if we 
call it half a million : had their mill-wrights and engineers known 
the commonest principles of mechanics, they would not have 
wasted perhaps as much more, in loss or misapplication of 
power and labour. And if this can be saved, will it not justify 
the education of the people, would it not justify any expense 
that could be bestowed on such an object? Half the losses 
which have arisen from their ignorance would have educated 
all England ; and we should now have a far different tale to tell 
of our manufactures, our commerce, and our revenue. Can even 
the state continue blind to this necessity, or will it persist in 
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forgetting, like lord Castlereagh, whence its wealth arises? 
Whence, but from the knowledge and abilities of its people ? 
And how will that wealth and power be augmented, but by 
augmenting that from which it arose and proceeds? Whence 
its naval superiority, but from the knowledge and abilities of its 
people? Not from their brute force and courage alone. It is 
truly said, that when it leaves every thing to individual exertion, 
it acts prudently, as a free state should. Yet there are things 
which individual exertion does not compass, or will not under- 
take ; and here it must sometimes initiate at least, perhaps act ; 
above all things, not discourage. And it has expended on 
education, and does protect education—in longs and shorts : 
while, if it does break through its principle in founding and 
maintaining the system which teaches morals and religion, 
wherefore should it not consider that temporal interests also 
are not unworthy of its notice; and further, that education, as 
we view it, is truly a source of moral rectitude and order, perhaps - 
not less availing than a sermon on Sundays. 

There is much in the great department of natural history 
which would form proper objects of popular education, and 
we ought to point out what is called geology as of high 
importance in a country so much dependent on mines as 
our own; since here also miners must attain, through their 
own exertions, and tediously, often imperfectly, what might 
be rendered easy and rapid, by a proper system of in- 
struction for those on whom these operations must depend. 
Here also it is the workman himself who does all; since, as 
mines are held, it is rarely that a proprietor knows any thing 
about the property or the subject. True, there may be no 
cause of complaint, or the work may be well executed : but the 
superintendant must labour through a long life of doubts, and 
darkness, and trial, that he may become fitted to do what he 
might have done after the study of a year properly directed. 
All this is loss ; and political economists will see how the loss 
arises, without further explanation. 

That, in spite of the want of a system of education, the people 
are really educated, although imperfectly, is easily deduced from 
what we have said; and in truth, if they were not, the operations 
of the country could not go on at all, very especially where the 
capitalists and masters are without education or knowledge. 
And if it be so, and must be so, why should it not be effected 
in a better manner, more early in life, more completely, and, we 
may say, more cheaply; since that is not a cheap education 
which costs nothing, if it is to be paid for by the neglect of 
work, imperfect performance, or destruction of property. The 
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present system, since it is a system after all, is bad in every 
manner ; deficient, tedious, expensive, wasteful, vexatious to the 
people themselves, and injurious to every body. 

And let us see whatitis. Itisa ses Me of apprenticeship 
and journey-work, since these are, in fact, all the education 
which the people can attain, while the former is even ordained 
and protected by the state. It does establish a system of 
education, therefore, while appearing to disclaim it; and we 
believe that a worse one could scarcely have been invented, 
though the state, as it now exists, is guiltless of the invention. 
How wasteful, how tyrannical, how ineffectual, the system of 
education through apprenticeship is, we dare not here inquire, 
since it is a subject for an essay in itself. That it is difficult 
to abolish, we must always lament; but we do believe that a 
fundamental step towards its abolition will be the education of 
the people, whatever variation of some similar system might 
still remain requisite, as to those arts which require mechanical 
dexterity. 

What else there is of education must be classed under the 
head of journey-work. Having attained this step, or entered 
through this road, it is the business of the workman or 
artizan to labour as he best can to perfect himself; while, in 
certain cases, he thus attains a higher rank, becoming, perhaps, 
fitted, when the better part of his life is spent, for doing 
what a proper education would have rendered him capable of at 
the commencement. But much of this is waste, and wasted 
labour, to his employer, as to himself. His work must be badly 
done till he has tediously acquired the necessary knowledge ; 
and, after all, he is tied to a routine, since he can learn only by 
example: incapable of originating or improving, because de- 
ficient in Seeletanial knowledge, and a mere creature of 
imitation. Hence the persistence every where visible in ancient 
and imperfect practices; and hence the insurmountable diffi- 
culty me XK is daily felt in introducing even the most obvious 
and profitable improvement. 

This is an evil as serious as notorious; and it deserves 
a few remarks, since we consider it the absolute produce of 
the want of a diffused education. To attribute this aversion 
to improvement to some principle of obstinacy and prejudice in 
the human mind, is simply nonsense, to use no other term, 
though it is the common solution. Prejudice and obstinacy 
are ignorance, and nothing else: to inculeate knowledge is to 
correct or remove them. No matter what the ostensible 
rank or imaginary education is: wherever prejudice against 
improvements exists, there lies ignorance and want of education. 
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To desire to improve, to attempt to improve, is the very charac- 
ter of knowledge and philosophy ; and we require no other test 
of a man’s calibre, be his rank, his quality, his education, 
what they may, than his desire or his aversion on these subjects. 

In truth, the opposition to improvement in this country 1s too 
often an insurmountable bar to it. And we do say, be it re- 
ceived as it may, that the opposite state of feeling so strikingly 
evinced by our trans-atlantic brethren, is not only a proof of 
their superiority in yer 4 as an entire people, Let the con- 
sequence of the very general diffusion of education among them. 
Let us see how the fact has been with us. There is scarcely 
a patent right, however valuable or useful the invention, 
which has not expired before the people could be persuaded 
to adopt it. The term even of Watt’s steam-engine had run 
out before it came into use; and had it not been for a parlia- 
mentary extension of the monopoly, it is possible that we might 
even yet have been deprived of what has produced such incal- 
culable benefits. It was about the year 1730 that the first 
steam-boat was produced; yet was it opposed or forgotten for 
more than eighty years: there were even twenty-five of these 
vessels in the Clyde, before it was possible to establish one in 
the Thames; nor might this have been done yet but for the 
example of America. 

But enough : yet we view this as too important a consequence 
of the defective system of our popular education to have passed 
it without notice. To return to our journeymen. Occasionally 
what is called a genius springs up; or some man of natural 
talents, making opportunities for study, acquires knowledge 
which enables ie to rise a stage in society, and, perhaps, to 
lay the foundation of valuable improvements. But this must 
be rare, and its rarity detracts from its value to the public ; 
while we presume that it could not fail to be comparatively 
common, under a system of education; while the “ genius,” at 
least, would obtain earlier, and more cheaply, that which he 
has acquired. This is what we have desired to demonstrate. 
The education of the people is indispensable; it is attained, 

et badly and dearly : we desire that it should be attained in a 
etter manner, more extensively for all, more cheaply for all, 
more perfectly for all, who have the requisite powers. 

And it is a leading mistake to suppose that they are the only 
persons interested, and the only persons to be benefited. Surely 
they will be benefited, and they ought to be, because it is a 
duty which we owe them as our fellow-creatures, and which we 
owe them as members of a free political community, where no 
man is excluded from attaining to that which he can reach, 
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They will be benefited by the consciousness of having risen in 
the scale of human beings ; they will be benefited in the substi- 
tution of rational to irrational pleasures: we believe that they 
will be benefited in the improvement of their moral condition 
and conduct, and they will be benefited, in as far as they take a 
share in the government, by the truer understanding which they 
will acquire both of their rights and of theirduties, and by the con- 
viction, as well as the fact, that they will be listened to as rational 
beings, where the public ear is now closed to themas unreasonably 
discontented subjects, And if the benefit must always be par- 
tial, every man possessed of talents and worth will possess that 
chance which he never did before, of bettering his own indi- 
vidual condition—a chance, indeed, to be shared with others, 
yet, like all else, a source of the pleasures of hope, and of the 
consciousness of having deserved what he may not have at- 
tained. 

But even as matters are, let us, before we part from this 
subject, call upon those whom we take as our antagonists, 
to review the whole system of English work, since we are 
quite sure its excellencies are seldom present to the attentive, 
obvious and simple as they will appear when stated. Every 
person knows or believes that our workmen are the best 
in the universe, as our works of various kinds are the best 
executed: and, with some exceptions, the general fact is true ; 
and, being true, hence has arisen our commercial superiority, 
hence our wealth, hence our power, and hence, assuredly, 
as the great consequence, our liberty ; since the connection here 
is not very abstruse; and hence also arises, what even the 
most ignorant acknowledge and feel every day, in comparing 
what are called the comforts of England with the want of them 
in foreign countries. If a French window will not shut close in 
spite of a hundred weight of bolts and bars, if the lost key of 
an English writing-desk cannot be replaced in all Europe, if a 
knife will not cut nor a razor shave any where except in Eng- 
land, if even the boots of Italy must receive their lustre from 
Day and Martin, through “il vero lucido Inglese,” all this, and 
far more have arisen from the superiority of English workmen ; 
for though it is the immediate consequence of capital and 
activity now, that very capital was the produce of the hands— 
and, of what is not less necessary, the heads, the abilities, or 
the education—such as it is—of our workmen. 

If not from them, whence is it? All this superiority, all 
these inventions, all this execution, which are not merely 
English, but which constitute England itself, are not the 
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produce of our nobles nor our churchmen, nor of prosody and 
Oxford, nor of parliaments and lawyers, nor of literature, nor 
of aught else among the splendid, the showy, the admired, or 
the venerated integrants of England. And, what is more, they 
can scarcely be called the produce of science, taking that in 
its general sense, as a branch of human learning and a pursuit ; 
nor of those who have devoted themselves to its cultivation and 
improvement. Nor are they the produce of the capitalist and his 
capital; for if even these would never have existed, so would 
they now be inefficient without those powers of knowledge and 
execution possessed by the persons who do execute—by the 
common people. The capitalist, we have shown, is generally 
an ignorant person himself; very rarely otherwise : the Corin- 
thian capital of society, with all the rest of the supplementary 
matter belonging to it, does nothing, even in invention; nor 
the mere man of science: or at least, whatever exceptions there 
may be, our general argument is not affected by it. It is from 
the common people, then, in reality, that we derive all this 
dexterity, all this commerce, all these comforts, all that has 
made, and makes England what it is: because it is not only 
they who do the work, but it is from them that gradually arise 
the somewhat higher persons by whom all this is planned and 
directed ; invention, superintendance, and every thing by which 
the hands and heads of the actual workers are caused to com- 
bine to these great ends. Take away all this, or what is 
simpler to apprehend, reduce the talents and dexterity of 
English workmen, and of all those who, proceeding from them, 
are their guides, to the level of those of Spain or Barbary, and 
the consequences would instantly be sensible. And if this is, as 
it must be, the result of an education, since no one is born 
accomplished ; and if that education is not given in the best 
manner, but rather in the worst, can a reason be shown why 
the means of such education should not be extended? and have 
we not reason to hope, on the contrary, that the superiority 
which we already possess will thus be augmented, thus at least 
maintained at a point relatively greater than the ingenuity of 
all those nations which are improving around us ? 

If noble or reverend opponents doubt us we would call to 
their attention the comforts of their own luxurious carriages, 
compared to a Russian kibitka, or a German post-waggon, and 
leave them, if they like, to make the deductions. 

The general advantages which must follow to us, as the pur- 
suers and enjoyers of wealth, as individuals, or as a collective 
people, must be already visible from what has preceded. But 
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it is feared that such improved labour will become dearer, or the 
demands for reward higher. The result will be quite the reverse : 
and on the principles of public economy it must be so, while it is 
proved by the facts as they occur in France. In England, a silver- 
smith’s modeller, for example, is paid at what 1s a monopoly 
price ; an engineer’s draughtsman can get whatever he demands ; 
a land-drainer will not ride over our meadows for less than seven 
guineas a-day. The cause is plain : there is but one, perhaps, of 
each species accessible or existent. -In France, the same model- 
iers and draughtsmen, the surveyors of the Cadastre, and so forth, 
receive the moderate wages which are the result of competition, 
and they are content. And when master carpenters and stone 
carvers shall become as common as teachers of mathematics 
and ushers of schools, their demands and their wages will 
subside accordingly. Commerce and manufactures will gain, 
because, being conducted better, they will also be carried on 
more cheaply ; and we must hope that no one has flattered the 
people into the belief that universal education will make them 
all wealthy ; for they will assuredty be disappointed ere long, 
whatever gain may accrue to the few who may get the start in 
time and knowledge. But should they be inclined to grieve, 
we must recommend them to turn their eyes to Latin ushers, 
and curates, and apothecaries, and clerks in public offices, and 
attornies’ hacks ; and learn, as well as they can, to be content 
with what must be. 

As to the dread of their mounting over our heads, it is idle. 
They will mount if they can; and much in the right they will 
be to do so; but people do not rise like sky-rockets: they 
require friends and connections, and money ; and chance that 
happeneth to all. But they have always risen whenever they 
possessed all these things : from soldiers to generals, from ostlers 
to painters, from shoemakers and threshers to poets, from coal- 
heavers to professors of mathematics, and from shepherds to 
the sublimities of Blackwood’s Magazine. Nay, have we not had 
our Thurlows, and more, greater than he, and as great? Talents, 
accompanied by the other requisites, of which the great ally, 
good fortune, will serve for all, will just rise as they have ever 
done ; and if they should rise in any greater numbers, have we 
had reason to repent of these Thurlows, and Giffords, and Fer- 
gusons, and Burnses, and Dundases? To view such events as 
these in the light of misfortunes, as causes of dread, is really 
amusing. They will have no want of enough to do to occupy 
them in somewhat better than troubling us; and, on the con- 
trary, we cannot help thinking, that we shall be all the better 
friends, and the more intimate acquaintances ; for the English 
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people are a very good people, and they only require to have 
somewhat better manners and more acquirements, to forget a 
little bull-fighting, and drink somewhat less gin and porter, “that 
they may become what they can be. 

Whoever thinks that they are not a good people, does not 
know them. And whoever does not believe, that, numerically 
taken, they do not comprise as much talent and capacity for 
education as the higher ranks, has never made himself intimate 
with them. We are of those who believe that all this is matter 
of mere chance ; and that if mitres should be showered down 
from Heaven, as Sancho Panza proposed, they would fall on 
very strange-looking heads, if they fell only where they would fit. 
If any one doubts all this, let him talk to the next tinker he 
meets, or engage in a Platonic intimacy with an Irish barrow- 
woman. Let him fathom the diplomacies of a recruiting serjeant, 
and see whether an embassy might not have alighted there as 
wellas on some other shoulders. Above all, let him, if he pos- 
sesses any portion of kindness and discernment himself, make 
acquaintance with the children of the common people, and see, 
for himself, how they are, not merely equal, but superior in 
knowledge and talents, and not seldom also in manners, in real 
manners if not in conventional varnish, to those of the better 
classes ; to the young gentlemen at and from the preparatory 
schools, and the grammar schools, from Westminster and Eton, 
and the stable. And these are beings who cannot be educated, 
and who must not be educated, for fear of—Heaven knows 
what. 

What some of these fears are, we have already noticed ; 
giving them, for the most part, all the answers which they 
appear to merit. Like fear in general, however, a passion 
which, in its very essence, is unreasonable, or against reason, 
there is an indistinctness in the objects of apprehension, as in 
the case of visions and ghosts, which renders it difficult to 
discover what it is which is dreaded; while, as in the same 
cases, the terrified mind itself is so clouded and confused as 
not to know distinctly what it foresees and what it does dread. 
We cannot very easily, therefore, provide specific answers for 
what is not itself specified: but, as far as we can understand 
what is meant, we may add somewhat to the little we have 
provided already against these objections. 

That an enlightened people will be more easily and satisfac- 
torily governed “than an ignorant one, we have said: at the alarm 
excited lest the lower classes should become vain from the 
possession of a “little knowledge,” we can but smile, as we have 
done ; that they will desire and attempt to rise to a higher 
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rank in society, is an effect that we consider good as to them- 
selves, and useful as to us: that they will improve in morality 
by the enlargement of their reasoning powers, and their acqui- 
sitions of knowledge, by substituting rational amusements for 
vicious ones, industry for idleness, and a laudable ambition for 
recklessness, we firmly believe ; and that, instead of an increase 
of price for finer and more learned labour, the cost of these will 
fall by competition, is a conclusion which results from one of 
the simplest and surest principles of public economy. 

But the objectors add, that the great quantity of talent thus 
elicited will want employment, and tend to mischief; that it 
will cause an overstocked market of abilities ; that it will lead 
to higher demands for labour, and increase of prices; that 
those who have become elevated in acquirements and faculties 
will refuse to work ; that every man will desire to be a bishop 
or a chancellor ; and lastly, since we need not enumerate more 
of these objections, that it will be all labour lost, inasmuch 
as they will have no time to learn. 

Now all this, at least, cannot be true, because one supposition 
contradicts another. It is scarcely worth our while to dissect 
it for answers ; still less to examine what more we might have 
added from the conversation which we hear daily passing around 
us. Nor need we point out the contradictions, which are 
sufficiently obvious. The truth is, that all this, a popular 
education and its events, is contemplated as if it were something 
marvellous, mysterious, and new ; as if we were about to change, 
on a sudden, by some magical process, the whole condition of 
men and of society ; as if we were about to perform incantations 
that will produce consequences never heard of and not to be 
conjectured ; to bring the moon down to the terrestrial sphere, 
and mingle in one vast commotion earth, sea, and sky. 

There is nothing wonderful, nor any mystery, nor any con- 


juration to produce such vast and unconjecturable consequences. 


And there is nothing new: since it is but to do better what we 
have been doing badly ; to do more widely what we have done 
partially ; to render a greater number of those beings who are 
estimable only in.as far as they approach to the perfection of 
humanity, more estimable and more useful ; more dexterous for 
the purposes which it is theirs to execute, and beings more 
rational; to raise, individually, every man a step higher in the 
scale of creation, and to raise a greater number from that con- 
dition of animal debasement under which they are not men, as 
man is empowered by his Creator to be, and as he is ordered 
to render himself. 

This is all which education, as we propose and view it, will 
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do and can do; and surely it is the road to good, though we 
do not deny that it may or will produce partial evils ; which, if 
it did not, it would be a case exempt from the hitherto unfailing 
law of nature, that no good can be procured without mixture 
of evil. They will read bad books—of course; it would be 
very extraordinary if they did not: but to suppose that they 
will read no other, that the very end, on our part, is to teach, 
and on theirs to learn, wickedness, is a calumny as foolish as 
it is unjustifiable. As it is, they have all the opportunities 
which they can require for this purpose; nor do we well see 
how we could furnish them with greater means than they now 
possess, through even the daily newspapers, while assuredly 
there is no such intention. 

And that the people will become idle and unwilling to work 
because they possess greater knowledge and more enlarged 
minds is an absolute contradiction to all the experience of the 
world. Itis in proportion as man is savage and uneducated 


that he seeks delight in indolence; while the possession of 


knowledge is invariably a stimulus to activity, as does the mind 
which is most improved become also most restless under the 
want of occupation. And this is not less true even among the 
higher ranks, and in our own country ; for when we wish to find 
an idle or indolent man, we know precisely where to find him ; 
that is, among those who have neglected to cultivate their 
faculties, and despised the education proffered to them. And, 
reversely, the supposition is similarly belied in the better 
classes; since we find men of education and talents, and even 
of the highest acquirements, either labouring voluntarily, to a 
degree which leaves the most industrious in the lower classes 
far behind, or working at vocations of various sorts with a 
degree of assiduity incomparably greater, At any rate, whether 
the people will or not, they must work, when educated, as they 
have done before; and from those who maintain the reverse, 
we may ask, “ Quis expedivit psittaco suum yawpe :” who can 
avoid it while he demands food and raiment, and house and 
fire ? 

We should be unpardonable did we not, in the lieu of all 
these idle and unfounded fears, state this our opinion ; that 
if ever we are to expect a diminution of that terrific agrarian 
law, and most mischievous tax, the Poor-rate, through any 
means short of absolute force and legal enactment, it is 
through education that we shall gain that most important object. 
How it will and must act every man can see on a moment’s 
reflection: and if there were but this result from general 
education ; if its effect were to reduce that but by one-tenth, 
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it is a result that would be cheaply purchased, even by a founda- 
tion for masons and carpenters as expensive as Oxford itself. 

These, and what we have here stated in different places, are 
hopes, and rational ones, which far outweigh even the fears of 
the alarmists, were even their validity all granted. All our 
most sober @ priori reasoning is favourable to the plan; all our 
experience is favourable to it; and we verily believe, that the 
more the subject is examined, the more satisfactory will it 
appear; while we are quite sure, from a wide inquiry among 
the opponents, that their opinions are really opinions, and nothing 
more, taken up from habit and imitation, and never investigated. 

Let us fear nothing, and do what is just and right and useful. 
We wish that we could say precisely how it is to be accom- 
plished ; but we must also wish that we had room to say it in; 
for we have arrived towards the end of our claims for indul- 
gence. What ought to be taught, must be tolerably apparent 
from what we have said; the greater difficulty is to find out a 
plan for teaching : particularly because, at present, we must com- 
mence with those who have, in a great measure, passed the age 
of docility, and who, moreover, are occupied in various duties, 
allowing them little time for systematic instruction. But, while 
we cannot venture on a discussion of difficulties, and are, indeed, 
not quite satisfied that we can point out the means of removing 
them, we believe that the mere knowledge of the fact, that 
there is a large body of the upper classes which wishes for their 
education, will be the chief stimulus to the acquisition of know- 
ledge. 

Hitherto they have scarcely heard the bare name of educa- 
tion; they have hardly reflected that they do possess a certain 
degree of it themselves, nor do they inquire how it arose. They 
have looked on education as some great and expensive and 
difficult operation ; and well they might, when they carried 
their eyes from Westminster to Oxford, and out again, and when 
they saw the produce of twenty years, and thought of the 
money which all this had cost, It is no wonder if they thought 
it unattainable, and if they despaired, when the idea was first 
presented to them. Nor is it any wonder that they did not 
calculate on its value, any more than they knew its nature, 
since they could not discover its effects ; while the bare idea of 
learning was naturally terrific to those who saw that twenty 
years of bitter imprisonment just enabled a few chosen spirits 
to decline hic, hac, hoc. 

But juster ideas of education will soon spread, with new opi- 
nions respecting its value as well as its accessibility. This will 
be the great stimulus to private exertion; and, after all, it ig 
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thus that useful knowledge will be chiefly attained, as it ever 
has been. What systems of lectures may do will be little more 
than to stimulate; to open the page in which they must read 
for themselves: and the great means, when all is done, must 
consist in the production of books adapted to their wants and 
to their capacities, whether of intellect or in price. Should it 
once become a pleasure or an ambition to read and know, the 
work is half done; and what remains will be to supply the 
means of reading. 

But we ought not to terminate this article without a notice of 
the publication which stands as our title, and which, according 
to an appended catalogue, is the first of a list of works intended 
for the object in view, viz., the information of the class of 
society of which we have been speaking. We need not 
minutely examine a work of such a nature, which, while it is 
but a species of introductory essay, takes also but one line, 
or at least, but one, decidedly; which is, to point out the 
beauty of science, rather than its utility or applications. As 
such, it has happily selected its objects, and has ingeniously 
contrived, by the description or notice of striking facts, stated, 
often, so as to confer on them a slender air of the wonderful, 
to excite that curiosity which it will be the purpose of future 
essays to gratify. In as far as it is a tree of knowledge, or a 
view of the divisions which have been a subject of no small 
difficulty to philosophers, it is simple and perspicuous, as far 
as the purposes which it was intended to serve required. 

And if it is the introductory essay to the projected works, 
these, to judge by their titles, form a sensible selection from 
the various departments of knowledge which are likely to be 
the most interesting and the most useful to the persons for 
whose use they are intended; and that they will be ably 
executed we have no reason to doubt, when we see the list of 
names by which they will be sanctioned, and partly also, it is 
probable, produced. That the task, however, is not a very easy 
one, we know by experience; since, in addition to simplicity 
and clearness, it will be required that the writers shall bring 
to the work Some experience of the peculiar, we will not call it 
defective, turns of thinking and capacities of the persons to 
whom these essays are addressed; together with what the 
necessity of keeping down the price peculiarly demands, con- 
densation. 

It is a task, however, of which the difficulties will gradually 
diminish ; partly because the habitudes, as to composition or 
reading, of the readers will rise, and partly because the facility 
of this species of composition will increase as to the authors 
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through practice. And to these writers, if we dare offer a 
suggestion, it would be, that of previously rendering them- 
selves personally acquainted, as far as they can, with workmen 
and pera ye Oh a species of experience from which our own 
attempts in this department of instruction convinces us that 
they will, as teachers, derive considerable advantages as to their 
pupils, and not small ones as to themselves. And if among 
them there are any who have not hitherto formed this acquaint- 
ance, we can assure them that they will not find it the disagree- 
able society which they may have expected, and which too 
many are apt to imagine. So far from this, they will often have 
occasion to discover a degree of information, as well as of intel- 
ligence, which will convince them that they have not undertaken 
to teach children or savages ; and with that, a frequent tone of 
far better feeling, and also of better manners, than those persons 
expect who know nothing of the lower orders but that they 
are not as well dressed as ourselves, and drink porter in lieu of 
wine. 

If we may here venture on a collateral remark, we both 
hope and believe that the consequences of all this will be good 
in another manner; if destined, as we fear, to be remote and 
slow. The distance between the upper and lower classes in 
this country is far too great; and while we must really consider 
the line drawn by the former to be inhuman rather than merely 
unfeeling, we are quite sure that it is injurious to both parties. 
There is mutual hatred and distrust, where there ought to be 
mutual co-operation and dependance; and this, it is too well 
known, enters even into our houses; since the state of master 
and servant is rather one of mutual suspicion and hostility than 
of respective regard and confidence. 

We know well whence it arises that this distinction does 
not exist to the same extent between inferior and superior, 
or servant and master, in France: the liberty of a negro 
slave towards his master is a system of absolute equality, 
compared to what exists in England under a system of freedom 
and equal rights. But we cannot believe that such an 
intimacy or mutual confidence between superior and inferior, 
master and servant, is absolutely incompatible with the 
political condition of England; and we also believe that, to 
the extent to which it now exists, it is the pure creation 
and fault of the superiors. We are not obliged to treat our 
inferiors with distance and contempt, as if they were really 
inferior beings, and of another species; nor do we think that 
they would necessarily encroach on the licence, because of 
their legal and political freedom. At least, the experiment 
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exists in Scotland; or rather, it did there exist when Scotland 
was simpler in its manners than it now is (whether so still we 
cannot tell), and without the inconveniences which we affect to 
dread. 

And what the good effect in one case, in that of domestic 
servitude, would be, is apparent from France, and very 
especially from the history of its revolution. During those 
commotions, it became, in a thousand instances, the security 
of the masters ; while the most noble examples of attachment 
were displayed, even by workmen, petty tenants, and ordinary 
acquaintances among the poor: should such misfortunes ever 
befall England, we know but too well, from what we daily 
see, what the conduct of similar persons would be. And it 
would be so without discredit to their feelings, since, having 
never received kindness, they could not be expected to show 
attachment. And it is sufficient to witness the conduct of 
Englishmen to servants and to the lower orders, to the people 
generally, when in France or other foreign countries, to be 
convinced that this bad feeling is at present a national trait of 
character: while, if writers of trevels have not perceived it, we 
are convinced that it is one of the leading causes of the 
universal dislike which they discover on the continent: a part, 
and perhaps the worst one, of that “ morgue aristocratique,” 
as it is termed by our neighbours, which distinguishes us for 
ill wherever we go. The common people would love us if we 
loved them; and it is our moral duty to begin, because the 
power and the protection are on our side ; while it is even base 
as well as immoral to misuse them, as we do, by neglect, insult, 
and rudeness ; unable to do more, yet doing all that we dare. 
They tend to love us, it is in vain to deny it. Like the smile 
of kings, a little kindness from the upper ranks is of great 
weight ; and to withhold that little is neither Christian, nor 
human, nor expedient, nor profitable. It is the very reverse of 
all this, and we have always viewed it as one of the greatest 
blots in the English character ; while we do believe that it is an 
evil which will be gradually surmounted or corrected as we are 
led into that closer acquaintance with the people which will 
almost be a necessary consequence of aiding them in their 
education, and of their improvement in knowledge. 

We are sensible that we have digressed from the subject 
with which we here commenced ; namely, a recommendation to 
the writers for the people to cultivate the acquaintance of their 
future pupils. But the subject was so near to our hearts, that we 
could not omit the opportunity ; feeling deep shame as we do 
for our own conduct, and anxious to see broken down that 
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boundary, useless as it is anti-social, impolitic, and injurious, 
which we, England, have drawn between two ranks in society, 
which will always be sufficiently separated to prevent incon- 
venience, without such ill-placed pride. 

We will here note one advantage which will arise from the 
extension of reading on these subjects, of whatever nature, for 
which we have not yet had an opportunity during this article. 
There are many things done by the people, as there is much 
useful knowledge known to the classes in question, which they 
are unable to communicate; a defect which gives them an air 
of stupidity as well as ignorance, to those not acquainted with 
them, and not aware of the cause. That cause is partly the 
absolute want of words, partly that poverty of language which 
disables them from substituting intelligible phrases and terms 
for technical and mysterious modes of speech, and partly also 
the want of practice in arranging their ideas, arising chiefly 
from the want of reading. 

Thus also it is, that secrets in art or workmanship die 
with their owners ; while, not seldom, they are concealed with 
a jealousy at which we cannot be surprised, but which is well 
known to be often attended by very disagreeable consequences 
in various trades or manufactures. 

But we contemplate a further useful consequence from edu- 
cating the people. We surely need not tell those whose studies 
have lain in this direction, that the books which exist are 
utterly unavailing to teach what is done every day; and when 
any man of science has made the attempt to produce such a 
book, he knows but too well the labour it has cost him to 
frequent the shops of the working classes, to cross-examine 
them, and to extract an account of even the most common 
things, and the every-day knowledge by which work of all 
kinds is carried on. And if proof of this were wanted, it would 
be found in the history of the labours of the French Encyclo- 
pedists, where this mode of proceeding became necessary, and 
where, even after all the labour thus bestowed, the result has not 
always been satisfactory. But if we pass this great and useful 
work, while we must not also forget some few similar exceptions 
in our own country from such pens as those of Peter Nicholson 
and a very, very few, similar men, there are absolutely no 
publications in our own language which can teach his art even 
to a shoemaker; while a vast number of things could be taught 
by books, with very little example or practice, compared to 
that which is now required under the present system of appren- 
ticeship and journey-work. There are no directions, for 
example, existing, by which to construct a piano-forte or an 
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organ, or to fabricate a steam-engine or a spinning-jenny, or to 
conduct a dye-house or a calico-work, or to make gunpowder 
or scagliola, or, in short, any one art, trade, or manufacture, in a 
hundred of all those by which we live; since, when we except 
cookery-books, brewing-books, and a few builders’, carpenters’, 
and mill-wrights’ books, we have excepted the greater portion 
of what we possess towards a technical library, or a work of 
trades. 

Now it must be absolutely superfluous to prove that a 
series of works, including a distinct workman and scientific 
account of every process, every tool, every method, and every 
detail, in short, of whatever nature, of every art and manu- 
facture carried on in this country, or in the world, would be 
invaluable. Not only would these form books of instruc- 
tion for every operator, each in his own department, but the 
display of what is known and done would be the foundation 
from which to investigate what is not done well, or might be 
done better. This is the work which would be the guide to 
men of mere science, as it would be the basis for them to build 
on: nor can we doubt that, if executed, it would become the 
foundation for a great mass of improvement. 

Whether encouragements or premiums for excellence in such 
works might be advantageously held out by the patrons of this 
education, is a suggestion which is, perhaps, worthy of their 
consideration: yet that such a class of works ought to form a 
part of what is proposed in the catalogue appended to this 
pamphlet does strike us forcibly; while not easily seeing how 
it is to be compassed at present, unless through a translation 
of certain parts of the French Encyclopedia, It is sufficient 
to suggest this to the far abler persons than ourselves whose 
names we see in the Committee. 

The effect of this education would be, as we conceive, to 
rescue genius and talent from the fangs and oppression of 
wealth : the want of capital is the barrier to the advance of 
the intelligent and inventive poor: in almost all cases, it is 
some unfortunate man of talent, on a miserable salary, who 
directs and does every thing, while the proprietor is ignorant of 
every thing, or is at least a mere merchant, knowing little 
more than to draw and accept bills, and balance books. 
Hence are talents buried, and their exertions checked: and 
this tyranny of wealth constitutes, we verily believe, the 
great obstacle to improvement; since, naturally, no man will 
labour to do that from which he is to derive no benefit, and 
his employer every thing. Have we not known, personally, 
men of this cast go to their graves with their useful and 
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undisclosed knowledge, and from this very cause? Nor 
should we be under any difficulty in producing an enumeration 
of the loss, or the long-continued suspension of valuable 
improvements from this cause, which would have been pre- 
vented by the exertion of even common justice to the man 
of talent. Nothing, indeed, can be more unfortunate than the 
utter separation so general between knowledge and wealth 
in those cases: where those who have money cannot improve 
because they have no knowledge, and those who have know- 
ledge without money will not exert themselves for the sole 
benefit of others. 

Nor is it less an obstacle in the arts, while it is a gross 
injustice. Do all our readers know how often an architect, 
conducting numerous and splendid works, and making a large 
fortune, is a person unacquainted with architecture, unable to 
draw, ignorant of mathematics or geometry, ignorant of 
materials, of masonry, of carpentering, of every thing? He is, 
in reality, a house-agent, surveyor, broker, or contractor, not 
an architect, though so termed and reputed ; a man intermediate 
between him who builds and pays, and those who execute; a 
dealer in slaves we may truly term him, just as is the trading 
engraver ; since he retains the very souls of those beneath him 
in bondage, not only receiving the high profits for which he 
has not wrought, and which are theirs by right, but carrying 
off also the reputation for taste and knowledge which he has 
purchased at a cheap price to sell at adear one. Hence the 
separate trade called an architect’s draughtsman—a man of 
genius drawing ina garret, unheard of and unknown; living 
to see his ideas executed, and another receiving both the fame 
and the profit of his labours. 

We have hitherto spoken of education in science, and of the 
publications which are contemplated for this purpose, as if the 
people at large, or the lower orders, were alone to benefit by 
them. But the views of the promoters of education are much 
wider, and so, we may add, are our own; and if, as we have 
already insinuated, we believe and trust that the mere attempt 
to acquire scientific knowledge on the part of the people, and 
much more certainly its acquisition, will become a stimulus to 
the same acquirements in the upper classes, so will the facility 
of these studies be augmented to the latter by the proceedings 
now about to be adopted. 

Here also there will be a wider range opened for the 
labours of those who have engaged, or are about to engage, in 
these publications: while we are inclined to believe that the 
effect of this will be good as relates to these very productions ; 
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since, to contemplate readers in this class, and a more extended 
circulation, will form a very natural stimulus to those who may 
undertake them, as relates to the pursuit both of variety and 
of excellence. 

And if we desire that scientific knowledge should become 
diffused through society at large, or among the upper orders as 
well as the lower, the reasons for this will appear as unanswer- 
able as they are strong, while we trust that the few paragraphs 
which we feel tempted to bestow on this subject, will not be 
deemed irrelevant in this place, if not strictly in accordance 
with the apparently leading object of our paper. 

That the sole education of the upper orders in this country 
consists, at present, in what is absurdly designated by the 
exclusive term, learning, or in the two classical languages, is a 
grievous fact, on which we took occasion to dwell in a former 
article in this journal. And that what is pursued, or supposed 
to be pursued, is not generally attained, we then also en- 
deavoured to demonstrate; lamenting the time and expense 
that were bestowed on so fruitless a pursuit, and lamenting not 
less the entire loss of the best years of life, and of those years 
in which, chiefly, or almost solely, all the foundations of useful 
knowledge are to be laid. 

All this waste and neglect, with this consequent ignorance, 
are the results, primarily, of ancient fashions, descended from 
those days of darkness, in which Latin and Greek were the only 
knowledge, and therefore the only learning; though learning 
now no longer. And while thus originating, this vicious and 
useless system is fostered by our venerable institutions, as they 
are called; venerable, however, for their age alone, as other 
aged, decrepid, and useless things often command veneration 
equally blind. But the circle is completed, and the evil rooted 
and extended, by the monopoly which the clergy, educated in 
this ignorant learning, or learned ignorance, and in nothing else, 
have established for themselves in the business of education. 

Hence it follows that real education, the acquisition of useful 
knowledge, becomes unattainable by youth; while their time 
and money, and their industry, should they happen to possess 
it, together with their talents, are wasted in acquiring, or 
attempting to acquire, that which would be useless even if 
gained. There is no one to teach them. The establishments 
cannot, or do not, and the clergy, whom those foundations have 
educated as teachers, are equally incapable. And this is not 
all. The universities and schools despise, as is common in 
mankind, or affect to despise, what they do not understand. 
And it is policy also to suppress or deny the utility or necessity 
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of this knowledge, because they who are ignorant, would be 
compelled to learn themselves, before they could become 
teachers, as they who now repose in monastic indolence, would 
be forced to exert themselves. Were a scientific and useful 
education demanded by the youth of this country, the clergy 
must surrender their monopoly, or go themselves to school: 
either would be inconvenient ; and hence the acrimony with 
which they oppose useful education, and the shallow and 
clamorous arguments with which they defend the value of 
those classical studies in which even they themselves are most 
superficially educated or accomplished; as their works, for 
these centuries past, compared to their numbers, prove, and as, 
indeed, requires no proof, to any one who possesses sufficient 
personal acquaintance among them. 

Thus it is, that in the minds of parents, as in those of the 

outh themselves, there is established that invincible prejudice 
or belief that the classical languages and education are equiva- 
lent and convertible terms; that these form the only learning, 
the only road to knowledge, the only security for success in life, 
the only mode of improving the intellect, the feelings, and the 
morals, the only method of forming manners as well as taste, 
the only ground of claims to merit or distinction, the only, the 
indispensable, the exclusive, ground-work of a gentleman. 

There is much in the magic of that word; while the 
monopolists know full well its value. It is contrived, that a 
certain slight should be thrown in society, and especially in 
the higher and loftier ranks, on him who is a man of science, 
and on the pursuits, individually as well as generally, which 
constitute his education and knowledge. Those are looked 
on with a sort of contempt, as of a tradesman-like nature, 
and almost as degrading to the Corinthian capital of society : 
while worship and respect are reserved for him, the Gen- 
tleman, who has gained the prize in Greek verses, or taken 
a high degree in Homer and Aischylus. This is all very inge- 
nious; and well has it served the purpose of those whose 
pecuniary interests depend on it: _ this is what must be 
broken through, before education shall really become what it 
ought to be, and utility succeed to the place of nonsense verses 
and longs and shorts. 

We wish that this were even all; since we might be indif- 
ferent who was considered the gentleman, if the evil stopped 
there: nor, indeed, were there not more solid advantages 
attached to the reputation of Greek and Latin, would fashion 
and talk long be able to maintain this wretched system. But 
they are the high road to bishopricks ; and we have heard and 
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seen that they may form the suflicient reason for the choice of 
a minister of state. Fortunately, these are offices which may 
be filled, or, at least, have been sometimes filled—may we say, 
executed ?—without knowledge: when the question is about a 
lawyer, a physician, or a soldier, the public forms a different 
opinion, and seeks for him who knows what he professes to do. 

In fine, the actions, the proceedings, the business, or by 
whatever other term we may designate the conduct of our 
country in the attainment of wealth and power, or the estab- 
lishment of prosperity, depend most extensively, as well as 
fundamentally, on knowledge or on science, using that term 
as contradistinguished from classical knowledge, and even 
very widely on science in its more rigid and received sense. 
And that it does not, in any one point or manner, depend on 
classical knowledge, is equally too plain to require proof. It is 
not the England which it was under the Saxon Heptarchy, and 
Europe is no longer the Europe which it was even three cen- 
turies ago. Science, in its several ramifications, has attained a 
power for good which could not have been anticipated; and on 
its improvement and extension are founded the very differences 
which exist between Europe as it is, and Europe as it was 
under Charlemagne, or far, far later. 

How, then, can men proceed without this species of know- 
ledge, this great division of that which is learned, as balanced 
against what is called learning? And why, then, ought we not 
to educate for this end, to change our system with the changes 
of the time, to bring up our youth in that learning which is 
now the learning which Greek and Latin once were, and which 
they no longer are, overwhelmed, es they have been, by a 
mountain of useful knowledge? It is admitted, it cannot be 
denied, that this is the knowledge which is wealth and power, 
and yet, marvellous to say, we are not to acquire it ; it is not to 
be taught. It is learned, it must be learned, or it could not be 
known, and yet we are not to be allowed to learn it; we are to 
have no teachers : our establishments are to go on teaching what 
we do not want, and omitting what we do want and must 
obtain : and we are to continue to select, as the exclusive teach- 
ers of our youth, those who are not merely ignorant of all this, 
but profess their open contempt of it, and use all their en- 
deavours to keep down the minds of a whole people under that 
systematic ignorance in which themselves have been brought up. 

We might proceed with the greatest facility to demonstrate 
the utility of science to every class of persons in this country, 
excepting, possibly, the clergy, from a minister of state down- 
wards ; but our article is terminated. We could show that, in 
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some shape or other, scientific knowledge is necessary in every 
department of government, in the legislature, in aothees that 
to physicians, merchants, manufacturers, and military and naval 
men, it is indispensable ; and that among those and others, there 
are purposes and cases where the greatest losses and inconve- 
niences are suffered from the want of it. We could equally 
show, and by illustrations that are incontrovertible, that it is 
needful to agriculturists and country gentlemen, and that here 
also great inconveniences result from the want of a scientific 
education. But we must stop; and we may hereafter be 
called on to pursue the question of scientific education as it 
concerns the upper classes. 





Art. II.—1. Suomalainen Sana-Kirja. Lexicon Lingue Finnice. 
Auctore Gustavo Renvall. Aboe. 1823. 


2. Finnische Runen. Upsala. 1819. 
PROFESSOR Rask, in a very curious essay, which we have 


now before us, considers the Finnish language as the key to 
all the non-Sclavonian dialects employed in Russia and in 
Northern Asia, and as sure to reward the student, by pouring 
streams of new light upon the early history of the Scandinavian 
tribes. He calls it—and his authority is of the very highest 
character—one of the most original, regular, and graceful of 
tongues ; melodious as the Italian, from the admirable distribu- 
tion of its vowels and consonants ; rich as the Greek and German, 
from its — variety of compound words, and the boundless 
power of creating them. It is free from the constantly recur- 
ring sibilants and gutturals of the Lapland and Sclavonian lan- 
guages. Its nouns have twelve cases,* but only two, or at 
most three declensions. Its verbs have more forms than the 
Latin, but they are almost universally subjected to one common 
rule for their conjugation; the general character of the lan- 
guage being one of order and harmony, seldom disturbed by 
variations or irregularities in any shape whatever. 

The origin and vicissitudes of language, whether regarded as 
a means of illustrating and ae history, especially as con- 
nected with the migrations of the human race, or as a subject 
of curious philological inquiry into the varieties of construction, 
the creation of conjugates, the marks of affinity, the modification 





* On this subject see Renvall’s Dissertatio de signis Relationum nomina- 
lium in Lingua Fennica: Aboe, 1815. It contains the best definition of the 
powers of, and shades of difference between, the cases of the Finnish nouns, 
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and changes produced by civilization and literature, is a study 
of comparatively modern date. Our early writers, when they 
speak of other than the classical tongues, commit the most 
ludicrous and absurd blundets. Of what was not Latin, Greek, 
or Hebrew, they seem to have known nothing, and to have 
cared little to inquire. They deemed—like the Athenians of 
old—every thing jargon which they did fot understand, and 
the better informed among them were unacquainted even with 
those broad distinctions which characterize the idioms derived 
from different and remote sources. William Wootton, fot 
example, whose reputation as a linguist was probably greater 
than that of any man of his time, prenoutices the Lettish to be 
a dialect of the Finnish tongue.* It is a very remarkable fact, 





* He says the same of the Esthnian, which, though it cannot be called a 
dialect of the Finnish, is undoubtedly derived from the same sourtée. But 
there is scarcely any affinity between the Lettish and the Finnish: The 
former resembles the old Prussian tongue. Wootten says, in the same place, 
that the Hungarian differs toto celo from évefy othet European language. 
This is not the fact: it clearly resembles the Albanian, and has very 
many Finnish and Lapponian wotds [See Rudbeck. Specimen Usus Linguée 
Gothice: Upsala, 1717, p. 77-81]. Those whe wish to purswé this inves- 
tigation, may consult Samowicz’s Demonstratio Idioma Ungarortim et 
Lapponum idem esse: Copenhagen, 1770: or Gyarmath’s Afinitas Lingua 
Hungarice cum Linguis Fennice originis grammatice demonstrata ;: 
Gottingen, 1799. Some very curious peculiarities common to the Hun- 
garian and Finnish lan $ are mentioned by Adelung, in the notes 
to his Mithridates, in 772-775. As specimens of these séveral idioms, we 
will give the four first paragraphs of the Lord’s prayer : 


FrinnisH. Lertis#. 
Isa meidan, joca olet Taiwais, Muhssu Tehws Debbessis 
Pyhitetly olcon sinun Nimes Sswetihts lai tohp taws Wahrds_ 
Lahestykon sinun Waldakundas Lai nahk pee mums tawa walstiba 
Olcon sinun Tahtos Taws Prahts lai noteek ka Debessis 
Kijn Maasa cuin Taiwais, &c. Ta arridran wirss Semmes, &e. 

Estunian. Honcarian. 
Issa meie, kes sa olled Taewas, Mi Atyank, ki vagy & Metinyekhen 
Pebhitsetud sago sinni Nimmi Szenteltessek-meg a te Neved ; 
Tulgo meile sinno Riik Tojjon-el' & te Ors 
Sinno Tahtminne siindko kiuTaewas Legyen-meg.a te Akavalod, 
Nenda ka Ma peal, &e. Mint a Mennyeben, fgy 

Itte Foldén-is, &c. 
LAPLANDISH. 


Attje mijen jucko le Almisn 

Ailesin sjaddes to nantme 

Pates to Rike 

a to Weljo ko almem 
au ai Adnamen naln, &c. 


Len - sects disposed to derive the English word Woman froth the 
Finnish aimo. 
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that some of the earliest, and the most important, contributions 
to the history of language have had their origin iti Russia. In 
the year 1713 Leibnitz called thé attention of Peter the Gteat 
to the subject, as worthy of his glory “ who ruled aiid sought to 
improve so many nations,” to collect the Ten Comniaridiments, 
the Lord’s Prayer, &c. in the idioms of all the tribes subjected 
to the Tzar’s extensive sway—thus throwing light upon ancient 
history and the origin of nations, and preparing the way for the 
éxterision of Christianity.* To gather together the materials 
for an extensive comparison of dialects and tongues became 
afterwards a passion with the empress Cathetine, and we have 
ourselves seen, in her own hand-writing, the outline of that 
gteat work, which was afterwards filled up by Pallas, and which 
must be deenied one of the most valuable museuins of philological 
knowledge. + 

Anterior to the 12th centtiry, ho atithentic history of Finland 
exists. That the Finns were then in a very low state of civiliza- 
tion is evident ffom the fact that a great number of the words, 
such as city, town, market, street, &c. which imply some advance 
in the arts of cultivated life, are dérived from the Swedish. The 
Finns ate called Schuden by the Sclavonians ; and one of the 
most intelligetit of the Finlanders (Rudbek) has fancied the 
analogy of nathe sufficient to establish their descent from the 
Stythians of Herodotus. The Finns are undoubtedly of an orien- 
tal origin. The Finnish language has many Sanscrit and many 
Hebrew words; the similarity, nay the identity, of names of 
places, rivets, towns, and districts, in Persia and in Finland, is 
such as can have had no accidental source. 

Hallola, for example, is the name of a town or province in 
Petsia, in lat. 34, and it is that of a lake and a district in 
Tavastia, in lat. 62. 

Tumalech, and Jumalen, a district, in lat. 38. 

Jumalai, a district in Finland, lat. 61. 

Chaja; a town, in lat. 40. 

Caja, another town in Cajania, lat. 66. 





* Witsen, who published at Amsterdam in 1672, a volume of Travels in 
Tartaty, in which he gives specimens of twenty languages, praises the Tzar 
Peter for his support and countenance, and there is some reason to believe 
his book was printed by order, and probably at the cost of the Tzar. For 
a detailed account of what has been done in Russia on the subject of 
languages, see Catherinens der Grossen Verdienste um die Vergleichende 
Sprachenhunde, by F. Adelutig: Petersburg, 4to, 1815. 

+ Sravniteljnie slovari vsjekh jasikov i narjechii sobrannie desnitzeiu 
ysevisochaitei osobi, Lingaarum Totius Orbis Vocubularin Comparativa: 
Petropoli, 1786. 
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Ollau is the proper name of the river Kurr, lat. 43. 

Oulou, a town and river in Ostrobothnia, lat. 66. 

Checmechu, a district in Persia, lat. 35. 

Kekimechi, the same in Finland, lat. 62. 

Sechmechi, in Tavastia, lat. 62. 

Rasalain, a lake, lat. 36. 

Rozelain, the Carelian lake, lat. 63. 

Vassa, a town beyond the Euphrates, lat. 33. 

Vassa, a town and river in Finland, lat. 60. This resem- 
blance Rudbeck [Acta Lit. Suec. iti. 304] declares he has traced 
through more than six hundred oriental names of places. 

The Finnish language forms the connecting link between the 
Laplandish and the Esthnian (Esthonian). The number of its 
conjugates is very remarkable ; for though it has a great variety 
of adverbs and prepositions, all its nouns are susceptible of 
from twelve to fifteen modifications of purpose, possession, 
time, and place. An almost universal form creates substantives 
from its adjectives and its verbs. It is very extraordinary, that 
the Finnish language wants the first five consonants of our 
alphabet—8, c, 7. J; g- They have been introduced, indeed, 
with exotic words, but are so little suited to the organs of the 
Finlanders, that the foreign names to which they belong have 
been gradually finnicized, and Biblia is now written Piplia ; 
Banki (Bank), Pankki; Carta, Kartta; Ceremonia, Seremonia ; 
Cymbali, Sympali; Demanti (Diamond), Temantti; Directori, 
Tirehtoori ; Doctori, Tohtori; Fabriki (Fabric), Wapriki ; Formu 
(form), Wormu ; Galeja (Galley), Kaleja ; Glasi (Glass), Klasi ; 
Guwernori (Governor), Kuwerndori. The Finnish alphabet 
thus consists of only twelve consonants, but it has eight vowels 
of which a‘ and o* may rather be considered as diphthongs, or 
modifications of a and o, than separate sounds. Like the 
Swedes, however, the Finlanders place those two letters at the 
end of their narrow alphabet. The poverty of the Finnish 
alphabet forms a curious contrast to the overflowing and en- 
cumbering richness of the Slavonic, the latter having, at least, 
double the number of letters. 

Porthan, in his dissertation De Poesi Fennica, to which we 
refer, as containing very minute, though sometimes not very 
judicious, criticisms on the structure and peculiarities of Fin- 
nish poetry, divides it into three classes—the Runes, the rhymed, 
and the measured. 

The Runes ( Runot, singular Runo, from the Hebrew yy orto, 
whence pm canticum, through the Gothic Runor (singular 
Runa), are almost universally composed of four trochees, They 
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are full of remarkable alliterations. Almost every single verse 
has a repetition of the same syllables, as, for example, 


“ Suru suuri Suomalaisten 
Parku poru Pohjalaisten.” 

Or, 

** Syren syntyi Sysmiilainen 
Poikki puolin Pohjalainen 
Syrinpa minakin synnyn 
Poikki puolin ponnistelin.” 

Another favourite species of jingle is produced by the string- 
ing together of words in which there is the variation only of a 
single letter ; as, 

“ Hylleréinen, pylleréinen 
Kulleroinen, kalleroinen 
Pellon pieni pymperéinen 
Ela knaa kuaalian 

Kaiskoo ruoka-ruohojain.” * 

Of rhymed verses there are few examples in the Finnish 
Runes. 

It would not be easy to communicate a correct and perfect 
notion of the Finnish Pantheon, without translating nearly the 


whole of Ganander’s Mythologia Fennica + (Abo, 4to, 1789). 
To that work we must, therefore, refer our readers, cautioning 
them, however, beforehand, to receive his theories with some 
distrust, especially when they are not supported by appropriate 
evidence. 

It is much to be regretted that the greater part of Ganander’s 
quotations from the Finnish Runes are unaccompanied by either 
Latin or Swedish translations ; and his inattention to this is the 
more remarkable, as Porthan, Lenquist, Renvall, Gottlund, and 
most of the writers on the literature of Finland, have given 
Latin versions of all the Finnish poetry they have introduced. 
The study of the Finnish language will be greatly facilitated 
by the admirable Dictionary whose title we have placed at the 
head of this article, but of which we have only received the 
first part, and believe the other has not yet been published. 





* This passage is thus appropriately translated by Gottlund : 
** Tantilla, quantilla 
Convexa, conflexa 
Pygmea agri parvicula 
oli Brassicas meas evertere 
Herbas meas fructiferas corrumpere.”’ a 
+ Consult, further, Gabriel Arctopolitanus, De Origine et Religione 
Fennorum, xi. p- 260, ef seq. 
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Those who understand Swedish will do well te consult the 
Anvising til Finska og Svenska Sproket: Stockholm, 1772- 
1784; and especially the Finsk Grammatik by Becker, pub- 
lished at Abo in 1824; those who do not, may employ a small 
manual by Vhael, though they will be greatly disappointed if 
they expect that half the promises of its title* will be fulfilled ; 
but the best work on the subject is Jurden’s Forsok til 
Utredanda af Finska Sprdkets Grammatik: Viborg, 1818. 

The Finnish mythology has inyested with supernatural 
charms, or committed to the guardianship of its divinities, 
many of the mountains, streams, fountains, and woods in 
Finland. Eraphyd, a promontory in Orihvesi, is endowed with 
a sacred character. Pyhdmaa, or the Holy Land, is the name 
of a district. There are several cataracts and lakes with which 
old religious associations are blended, A curious letter of Pope 
Gregory the ninth to a bishop of Finland (dated Feb. 1228) 
mentions the dedication to Christian service of the forests and 
altars formerly employed for the celebration of idolatrous rites. 
Pain and Death had their controlling divinities, and so had most 
of the casualties of human existence. As tribes, in their mi- 
grations, carry with them the religion of their forefathers, to 
ascertain and compare the mythologies of nations is one of the 
surest guides to their origin and their early history, The iden- 
tity of many of the Finnish deities with those of the East and 
of the North would, if we could pursue it, throw much light 
upon some of the darkest and most difficult questions of yery 
remote time. 

The Runes which haye been published by Schroter, with 
German translations, form but a small part of the existing 
popular poetry of Finland. Inde endently of written collections, 
which have been multiplied in the interior provinces, the pea- 
santry throughout the country have received from their fathers, 
and are accustomed to communicate to their children, the songs 
in which the heathen mythology of a yery remote age is so singu- 
larly interblended with Christian legends. Ner has Christianit 
by any means driven the ancient gods of Finland from the field, 
Jumala and Wajnamoinen are yet familiar to the thoughts, and 
associated with the daily language of the Finlanders. The 
harp, as inyented by Wainamiinen (Kantelet), is still the 








* Grammatica Fennica, adcuratione methodg, penitiore cura et labore 
reserans antiquissime hujus, a¢ natura sug prestantissime lingue adyta, 
ejus peculiarum, ab aliig Europeis linguis differentum, genium, flexiones 
ch copjugetiones ort ntalibus, primeve imprimis, dines illustrpns, 
o B.G, Vhael. Editio nova Helsingsforsia, 182}, 
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national instrument, and is used, even in our day, to accompany 
the singing of the ancient Runes, not indeed without some im- 
provement since the old god tore the hairs from the tail of the 
wild stallion for its strings.* 
It is searcely yuallibe to determine with accuracy the 
antiquity of these Runes, which have been preserved by oral 
tradition alone, but they very-naturally arrange themselves 
under three epochs or divisions, namely, those composed ante- 
rior to the introduction of Christianity, in which the old 
mythology of the Finlanders is preserved, without any mixture 
Christian legends or Christian names. The curious affinity 
between the early Scandinavian fables, and the fables of classical 
story, cannot fail to awaken inquiry. The birth of Kawe, for 
instance, is a counterpart to that of Minerva, and the birth of 
the harp is the tale of Orpheus to the very letter. Of the 
mythological Runes, there are many written collections, which 
the possessors have been unwilling to publish, from an appre- 
hension that mischief might be done to. Christianity by their 
more extended circulation. To the second class belong the 
Runes which followed the conversion of the Finlanders to the 
Christian faith. In many of these the personages of the Old 
and New Testament are confounded or associated with the 
objects of pagan adoration, and sometimes the names of the 
ancient idol and the modern saint are used indifferently, wher- 
ever these attributes correspond, A third portion comprises 
those of a more decidedly modern origin, of which the authors 
are known, or at least the period of their first appearance. We 
shall give specimens of each of these classes in their turn. 
This arrangement is, in fact, somewhat like that proposed, but 
not adopted, by Schroter, who suggests, that the poetry of 
Finland be classed under the head of Mythic, Magic (Zauber- 
gesange) and Lyric pieces. But the division excludes the 
Finnish romances, many of which are undoubtedly of foreign 
origin, though none of them that we are acquainted with throw 
any light upon the history of Finland. The history of a people 
not very numerous, but very widely scattered, inhabiting a frigid 
and inhospitable climate, is in truth soon told, and the vicissi- 
tudes of sovereignty, the change of masters, affect this race of 
man almost as little as they affect the wolves, whose troops 
occupy their magnificent pine-tree forests, or the seals that 
play about the borders of the Bothnian Sea. Porthan thinks 





Terr 


* Two other instruments are used in Finland: the Harpe, with three 
strings of brass, and the Junti-Kantele (horse-tail harp) with three strings 
oF horse-hair. They are both struck with bows. 
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that no materials for history anterior to the Reformation can be 
found among the Finnish Runes. The fragments which exist 
treat of the irruptions of the Russians, and their wars with the 
Swedes. 

Under the first class of mythological poetry we shall give the 
original, and a translation of the Rune on the birth of Kawe. 
Kawe is the Saturn of the Finnish gods. He was born from 
the bosom of Kunotar, the virgin nature. He was the father of 
twelve sons, among whom the most distingished were, Hirsi, 
the evil principle, who, with a great variety of names, and in 
sundry shapes, is spread over the whole field of mythology. 
Wainamiinen, the good principle, engaged in ever-during war 
with Hirsi. Ilmarinen, the god of the winds, who borrowed 
fire from Wainamdinen, and invented iron. Soini, the jester 
and life-inspirer, the god of gaiety. Liekioinen and Kiha- 
wanskoinen, the cultivators of the land, and clearers of the 
forests. Kawe is sometimes called Ukko, the old, the grey- 
headed, the thunderer. Pitkainen, the tall one. Isainen, the 
father : he is identified with Jumala, which name is applied in 
the Finnish bible to the God of the Mosaic and Christian dis- 
pensations. Turilas, who is here spoken of, was one of the 
ancient giants, whom Ganander supposes was synonymous with 
the Scandinavian Stark Otter. This Rune was part published 
in the Mythologia Fennica, but without a translation. 


Kawe ukko pohjan Herra 
Ikainen iku Turilas 

Isé wanha Wainaméinen 
Makais fictinsé kohdusa 
Kolme kymmenda kesea ; 
Ikawystyi aikojaan 
Oudostui elamitaiin ; 
Wijlaisi ditinsé kohdun ~ 
Potkaisi punaista tuota 
Sormella nimittémalla 
Wasemmalla waspahalla 
+ * * * - 


Piaste sotamiehen miekkoneen 
Satuloineen orihin 

Kupehesta Kunottaran 
Lapsen waimon lappiosta. 


Ancient Kawe! northern sovereign, 
Older thou than old Turilas, 

Aged Wiinim@inen’s father. 

In his mother’s breast he slumber’d, 
Slumber’d more than thirty summers ; 
Weary was the long, long slumber, 
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So he made a wond’rous exit, 

For he tore his mother’s bosom, 
With his foot he tore it open, 

With his little nameless finger, 
With his left-foot’s toe; and girded 
With a sword, a mounted warrior, 
On a saddled steed, he sprung forth, 
From the side of Kunotarri, 

From the woman’s breast an infant. 


Of the following, one of the most popular and poetical of the 


Finnish Runes, the writer, when at Abo, received a copy in MS. 
from Tengstrom, the archbishop of Finland, an excellent old man, 
the very model of episcopal simplicity.* It has, however, been 
published, with a Latin version, by Lenamiats De Superstitione 
Veterum Fennorum, p. 36, 37, and with a Swedish translation 
by Ganander, whose Rey it is to derive Wainamoinen’s name 
from the Greek gatvopevog, or, more appropriately, perhaps, from 
pavaoc Zevce, a cognomen of Apollo, with many of whose attri- 
butes Wainamoinen is undoubtedly invested. There is a free 
version of this Rune by Argangen in the Kalender for Damer : 
Upsala, 1819. : 


KANTELEEN SYNTY. 


Birth of the Harp. 

He, the aged Waina’miinen, 
Up the rock his boat has lifted ; 
On its height the harp created. 
Whence the concave harp created ? 
From the body of the birch-tree. 
And the harp’s keys, whence created ? 
From the oak-tree’s equal branches. 
And the harp’s strings,t whence created ? 
From the tail of mighty stallion, 
From the stallion’s tail of Lempo.t 

He, the aged Wainamoinen, 
Call’d on youths and call’d on maidens, 
That their fingers might awake it ; 
Rapture answer’d not to rapture, 
Song was not by song repeated. 
Then he call’d on men unmarried, 
Then he call’d on married heroes ; 
Rapture answer’d not to rapture, 
Song was not by song repeated. 





* The Oratio Funebris in Memoriam Professoris Porthan, of Archbishop 
Tengstrom, contains some valuable notices of Finnish literature. 

+ Schroter translates hielet, tongue. 

t Lempo, a son of Kawe. 
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Then he ecall’d on ancient women, 
Then on men of middle ages ; 
Rapture answer’d not to rapture, 
Song was not by = 

en the aged Waindimbinen 
On his seat accustom’d seated, 
Took the harp between his fingers, 
On his knees its form supporting, 
Underneath his hand it rested : 
Play’d by aged Wainamoinen, 
Song was then by song repeated, 
Rapture was by rapture echo’d. 
Not a tenant of the forest, 
On his four feet hurrying forward, 
On his little patties trippi 
But came hast'ning rey, him, 
As the father wakened rapture, 
Wainamoinen, aged, playing. 
"Neath the hedge the bear conceal’d him, 
As old Wiiniimoinen play’d there, 
All the tenants of the forest, 
Waving there their double pinions, 
All the famous of the flying, 
Thither came, in flocks assembled. 
Not a tenant of the ocean, 
On his six fins travelling forward, 
Some had eight on which they travelled, 
But came there to listen to him. 
Even the mistress of the waters, 
On the sea-weed sprung and rested, 
And upon the water-pebbles, 
She repos’d upon her bosom. 

Then from Wiaindmdéinen’s eye-lids, 

Fell a stream of purest water, 
Drops as round as hurtle berries, 
Big as are the eggs of moor-fowl,* 
On his venerable bosom ; 
From his bosom to his knees down, 
From his knees down to his sandals, 
Fell, in water-drops descending, 
Fell through five thick woollen mantles, 
Thro’ eight ample woollen garments, 

The Rune which follows, describes the contest for pre-eminence 
between Wainamoinen and Joukkawainen, a youthful giant. 
There are many versions of the story recorded,—one, which has 
undoubtedly modern interpolations, records, that Wainamdinen 
pierced the heart of Joukkawainen with a spear, on which the 


















































* Pyylidmmat Pyyn munés, The Tetrao bonarla, 
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latter Ne ago to all the divinities of the land and the sea, and 
the Vir ary interfered and healed his wound. In the copy 
which pete has given, Wainamoinen is made to indignantly 
fling Joukkawainen om the ocean. 


WAINAMOINEN AND JOUKKAWAINEN. 


Once the aged Wijniim@inen, 

And the youthful Joukkawainen, 
Met upon the way together ; 

And one sledge beset the other, 
Harness was with harness tangled : 


Then said Joukkawainen in his youthful ardour, 


Let him now his way go forward, 
Who is wiser than the other, 

And let him at once go backward, 
Who knows less than knows the other, 
I know how the deep was measur’d, 
Lands into their parts divided, 

Masts how planted in the forests, 
Highest mountains how erected, 
Hills, by stones on stones up-piled. 


But Wainaimoinen knew he was older than Joukkawainen, and seiged 
him to dash him into the sea, saying 


Children’s wisdom, women’s knowledge, 
Far beneath a bearded hero ; 

*T was I measur’d out the ocean, 

I the different lands divided, 

Planted masts within the forest, 

I that round the highest mountain, 
Stones on stones for hills up-piled. 


On which the other intreated Wiinimoinen to sing, saying, 


Sing, O sing, thou Wainaméinen, 
Thou of noble birth, wake music. 
But the aged Wiindmiinen, 
Gave a rapid, final answer, 

Now to sing is far too early, 

Yet too soon to waken rapture. 








But as Joukkawainen did not cease to plague him, Wainimoinen sung, 


Beards were shaking, heads were trembling, 
Stones were on the sea-shore dancing, 
Splinters from the rocks were scattered, 
With old Wiainaémoinen’s singing ; 

North’s white deors were burst _— 
And its caves were all torn 
At the song of Wiiniimbinen. 
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To the Runes of the second department of Finnish poetry, the 
Finlanders give the name of Luwut (perhaps from Luuset, the 
art of enchantment): of these the greater part of their popular 
poetry is composed, and in them will be found the most extra- 
ordinary amalgamation of the beings of their ancient and their 
modern adoration. Catholicism and idolatry are blended in 
strange but very intelligible union. Kawe, or Jumala, and God 
the father, Wainamoinen, and Jesus Christ, Kunotar, and the 
Virgin Mary, are names employed almost indifferently, and as 
if they awakened precisely similar emotions in the speaker’s 
mind. Of these Runes a whole class relate the history of the 
creation of different objects. They record the birth (synty) of 
the bear and the seal, of fire, of iron, of the harp, of pain, and 
of medicine, in a word, of all those objects which were supposed 
to be produced by the special interference of the gods, by the 
influence of magical incantations. With the exception of that 
on the birth of the harp, these Runes must have been either 
corrupted in their progress downwards to more modern times, 
or be of a date posterior to the introduction of Christianity. 
These are never sung, but uttered in a slow and solemn voice, 
characteristic of the awful rites they generally describe. 


The Tulen Synty gives the history of the origin of Fire. 


‘ It was,’ says the poet, ‘ created by Ilmarinen and Wiiniimdinen, in 
the dark north, the instruments being five feathers from the tail of an 
eagle, a sword of steel, and a block of iron. Above the ninth heaven, 
the clouds flash, and a spark, accompanied by a blue and scarlet skein 
(keri) falls to the bottom of an inland lake (Liemo*), and is entangled 
in the sea-weed. Thrice in the summer, nine times in the autumn 
nights, it calls on the fishes + to swallow and release it. Several fish at 
last devour it, and a fisherman’s boat puts to sea. Meanwhile hemp 
was sown in the night, in a field that had been ploughed in the moon- 
shine ; it was hastily plucked, hastily dipped in water, hastily warped, 
hastily spun, and hastily wrought into a net. Brothers{ bound it, 
sisters spun it. It was midsummer night when the net was launched 
into the lake, and great was the haul, but the desired fish were not 
caught. Then they pray to the Virgin—“ the mild and tender mother” 
(Rakas dita, armollinen), to assist; she bids them venture further into 
the deep, and at last the fish are netted. They seek for some one to 
open them, but in vain. At last a black man rises up from the sea. 





* The name of a lake in Finland. 
+ Several species of fish are particularly referred to. Silid Sitka, the 
flat salmon (salmo lavaretus). Halewa Hauki, the grey pike (esox lucius). 
Lohi Punanen, the red salmon (salmo). 
} These brothers were Ilmarinen and Wainamoinen. 
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Uros,* not taller than three fingers, comes out of the waves ; “ he is 
little better than a corpse, and hideous as one of the damned.” He 
has stone shoes on his feet, a stone helmet on his head, his hair hangs 
down to his heels, and his beard covers his breast ; he cuts open the 
fish ; he finds the blue and scarlet skeins, which he rolls up, and 
within these the spark of fire. It bursts forth—burns the knees of the 
youth, the skirts of the women, the breasts of the maidens; so they 
knew it was fire. Then an aged woman (Hommalainen) threw it 
into a birchen basket, and fled with it to the forests, and the wastes of 
Lapland. The fishermen call on seers and sages to control and to subdue 
its ravages, but they are unable. Again they appeal to the black dwarf 
of the waves—could he exorcise what he had awakened? t+ No! that 
was beyond his power. At last, a youth appears from the north—a 
giant youth from Pimentola.{ His under garments are a fathom wide, 
two fathoms and a half from the girdle to the knee. He thus apostro- 
phizes them: “I knew your wants, and came. The icy hares leaped ; 
the icy ducks swam by the snowy rivulets, by the falls of snow. Ukko,§ 
thou golden king, bring a cloud from the north-west, another from the 
west, and lightning from the east, and let them mix together, and thun- 
der to one another. Let there be showers of snow, and showers of rain, 
and hail as hard as iron over the burnt spots. Let the glow of fire be 
harmless, under the glance of my eye, the stretching forth of my hand, 
the breathing of my breath. Impi! || come forth from the north, 
from the distant lands. Thy hose are of snow, thy shoes of ice, thy 
garments of the hoar-frost, thy capes of many icicles, and ice is thy 
whole apparel. Let the glow of fire be harmless when my eyes look 
on it, when my hand touches it, when my breath breathes upon it. 
Daughter of the east, maiden of the west, housewife of the south, 1 
come in an icy sledge, drawn by an icy swan of a year old. In the 
sledge is an icy cauldron—in the cauldron an icy trowel ; spread with 
it the snow over the burnt places, and make the scorching harmless. 
The bare-headed flame-maiden ** glides midst flakes that burn her knees, 
her elbows in sparks of fire, and a hundred horns upon her back. They 





* Uros is one of the most awful and mysterious beings of the Finnish 
mythology : he is often introduced into the Runes. Jn the contest between 
Wainamoinen and Joukkawainen, Uros is called in as the arbiter. 

+ The latter portion of this Rune turns on the healing of wounds pro- 
duced by fire, an art of which the dwarf of the lake had no knowledge. 

} Pimentola, verbally, the abode of. darkness—the dark and distant 
land, where the arrows of death were shaped and sharpened. 

§ The oldest of the Finnish deities after Jumala. Ganander supposes 
Ukko to be synonymous with the Saxon Thor. 

|| Jmpi. She had her dwelling at the pole. Once while bathing in the 
sea, Meri-Tunas, the Finnish Neptune, grew enamoured of her, and she 
bore him nine profligate sons. 

{| The east, west, and south winds, supposed to have the virtue of 
soothing and cooling wounds. 

** Kuoutar, daughter of Wainamoinen: her name expresses Daughter 
of the Dwelling of Pain. She is sometimes called Zuonen Lytto, Daughter 
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have watet theré; they have honey; théy have choice ocintiiénts; and 
there afé hitie ointinent-preparérs, ard eight intelligent seets. All 
dtound ate the dintmients to freé ftdm sifferitig, to heal wounds, td 
presétvé ftom cotruption, and to prevent the blood from turning to 
Water: If thou obey not, I hive a black dog and ah ifoh-haired bitch to 
@évour thé sorcerér of the tillage.* Virgin Mary, youthful and mét- 
eiful mother! come hither; for thou art wahtéd—wanted to preserve, 
Watited to protect. If thy way be over the land, slide tipon snow-shoés ; 
if iipon the océiti, tdke the helm of a swift vessél: Take the silk from 
thy forehead; the fillet from thy Head; pott the water from thy lap 
upon the buriit places. 

‘¢ Bee! thou bird of the Clotids! fly dt my bidditig dver the nine 
broad seas: to the botders of thé South Sea, on thie shotildets of Ota- 
Waitiei: # Fly to the camp of the Creator, to thé chambers of the 
Almighty; above, towards the moon ; bérieath, towards the suit ; behind, 
amdrig the stars of heaven. Dip ey Wings in swéets, in melted oil ; 
iri#ke horiey with thy fingers; melt honey with thy motith. Bring 

fit ointment hither, fromi the eight intelligent seers. Bring the 
sweet hands of Jesus, the gentle fingét of God. Touch wus with thy 
finger, O Jess. Kiss u8, gentlé God, with thy lips.” ’ 
_. Hylkeen Synty, or the Birth of the Seal; was first printed in 
1818, among a small collection of Runés made by Gottlund, 
whose Dissertatio de Proverbiis Fennicis contains 4 century of 
Finnish proverbs, with Latin translatiotis; introduéed by a 
valuable Essay on the lahguagé and poetry of Finlatd, of which 
We have freely availed oursélves. 


HYLKEEN SYNTY. 
Birth of the Seal ( Phoca. ) 


Bitd of day, tlie little swallow; 

All a summer's day was flying, 

All a harvest day was hov'ring; 
Seeking land on which to rest him, 
Bow’ry grove on which to linger, 
Field on which her nest to fashion; 
Plain, het to hold in safety. 
But she found no land to rest on, 
Found no plain her eggs to harbour, 
Found no grove on which to linger, 
Found no field to build her nest on. 





of Death. Hét abode is i the Kippimaki, or ntountdin of suffering, where 
her employment is to prepare plagues for matikind. 
* A rival deity; probab Ny Limoya; agdiust Whom this thenacé is directed. 
t+ The constellation Ursa major. Otawatar is thé golds 8 at the 
northern stats; and in one of the Runes given by Lenquist [p. 6}, she is 
ealied “ Paiwan Tytts,” Daugliter of thé Su 


T. 
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To thé mountdin top she hastened, 
Saw a vessel in the ocean, 

Vessel with its red masts sailitig. 
Neath the vessel’s deck she hid her; 
Made herself a nest of copper, 

Laid a golden egg within it: 

Then thé wind’s bride o’er thé ocean 
€amé and blew the vessel sidelong, 
And the egg dropt in the water. 
Then it grew a fish of ocean, 

Then into a seal was hardened. 
Oceani’s bed has many moniters,* 
But they are not sea-dogs otily.t 


The Kawan Synty (birth of iron) is another curious illusttas 
tion of the magical Rune. It begins thus : 

‘ I have learnt the [history of the] birth of iron, and the value of 
steel. Steel was torm ffont the mountain, iron from the rock: Not 
from myself—not dlone from my own pure lips, bit with the good spirit 
of the Lord I speak: Iton will seorch, will grow rusty, before my 
words will decéive: Place @ blade of grass at the openitig of your 
wourrls ; let not the milk flow forth; nor the red blood, the blood of 
Jesus, the sweet milk of Mary; let not the red blood drop, let it not 
fall: When the flesh is torn, let it ufiite ; when the skin is riven, let it 
grow together ; Where the veins burst, let them be bound.t 


~ 
Luonto’s thtée maidetis;§ went; constrained by the brides. Their hard 
peng - and naked tips; they went to pile the hay, and to 
gather up the dog-grass: They spilt their milk on the ground, and 
hang with theit bosons over the sod. The milk of oné was red ; 
of another, white; of the third, it was mixed with bloo#. From the 
red milk ee the ductile iron ; from the white, the iron of steel; 
ood 


from the blood-mingled, the fragile iron. 
” * * + 


Ah! thou iron ! ther thou wert not yet great ; thou wert not gredt 
nor stialt (i. ¢: thou hadst no form), nor proud, whilé as milk thou 





+ ann on mustea meressa: Literally, the sea has many black things 
in if. 

+ Another version of this Rune, with a Swedish translation, will be found 
in the Mnemosyne, No. 102, a journal published at Abo, and frequently 
containing interesting pieces of Finnish poetry, and intelligent reitiarks 
on thé ry, tiyttology, and literature of Finland: 

} These intr tory stanzas afe not perfectly intélligible to us: they 
appear to have some connexion with the “‘ healing art,’? which is a 
common subject of the Finnish Runes. The latter part of the poem, how- 
ever, throws some light upon the subject. 

§ Enonto=Ewonot; Nature, the Creatoress, Kawe’s wife. The root_of 
the wort is Luo; lioda, Initit re? pono vel fani (Renwall ifr loc:). 
maidens are the personifi¢ations of (ubour of strength: 
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wert sleeping in the breast of the virgin, under her arm-pits. Thou 
wert not yet great, nor small, nor sorrowful, nor beautiful, while thou 
wert growing on the moor, when thou wert spilt upon the morass. 
Thou wert not great nor small when thou wert dug out from the earth, 
and dragged forth from the clay. 
* * * * 

Ilmarinen, the smith-god (Ite seppdé Ilmarinen), hath fixed his forge 
upon the flinty summit of Histola.* He sought a firm and broad 
foundation for his forge; he made a bellows of his shirt ; of his fur 
garments a blower; a pipe of his doublets. Then he bid his youths 
blow ; they forced the blower: they laboured at the bellows one whole 
day, another, and a third; and on the third day, Ilmarinen himself 
looked into the forge—‘“ What will my fire bring forth? who will 
urge on my forge?” Then the iron pressed itself out of the fire— 
heavy iron from the sources; ore from the water’s navel. The iron 
rushed forth steaming; the steel came on like gold—it glistened like 
silver when it springs from the furnace. Ilmarinen himself forged it 
quickly; he hammered it then, in his deorless and windowless 
smithery. Then he looked round while he bent it to and fro. 

“ Ha! poor iron! thou ore ingredient (koito-kuona)! thou wert 
neither great nor small while thou lingeredst in the fire, when thou 
wert brought to the forge, when thou wert spread like wheaten dough ; 
like dough, too, didst thou ferment when I flung thee into the forge.” 
Then the iron swore a heavy oath—By the curse of the foot of Jesus, 
no evil shall come from me, if thou wilt suffer me to ripen. 

- x * * . 
Virgin Mary—thou young mother—thou mother with the beautiful 
brow, bring water—bring water to harden the iron. Kerhilainen,t the 
bird of Hiisi, flew around the forge, offering all his plagues. He 
brought the hisses of the snake, the stings of the ant, the tricks of the 
frog, the black gall of the worm—all in the hardening water. Did 
they not bring evil—the snake’s hiss, and the ant’s sting, and the frog’s 
tricks, and the worm’s black gall. Alas! poor iron! thou ore ingre- 
dient! Thou wert then neither great, nor small, nor vigorous, when 
thou wert worked out from the heath, and spilt upon the morass. Alas ! 
poor iron! Thou wert neither great nor small when thou ‘slumberedst 
in the virgin’s milk. Thy descent is from the mists, thy strength from 
the waters; thou art dissipated in dews like the salt in the ocean—like 
the milk in the bosom of a maiden—like the fat which is melted away 
—like butter when it seethes. 

* * * * 
O thou poor iron! who reminds thee of thine evil deeds? Is it thy 
father, is it thy mother, thy full-aged ancestors, or is it thine own 
thoughts? If thine own thoughts—if thou know thy works, correct 





* Histola, the dwelling-place of Chisi. 
+ The Hornet. Karilainen ponneaser, . 32], a crippled and ill-formed 
od, dug with his toes and heels an abode For it in the earth, where, with 
Mekiliinen (the bee) they might share their honey together. 
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thine errors, ere I tell thy mother—ere I proclaim it to thy ancestors. 
Thy mother has more to do; but the burthen is heavy on forefathers, 
when a son is trained to evil, or a daughter destroys the fur.* Virgin 
Mary, young mother! come swiftly, go hurriedly. Wounds and corruption 
are abroad. Bee ! thou bird of the clouds! fetch honey ; bring honey hither, 
over nine seas, and half way over the earth. Fly to the moon’s edge, fly 
to the sun’s borders; bring honey from Mehtola,t bring sweetness 
from the dwelling of Tapio. Short be thy stay ; pass over the violets ; 
look around thee, and come, waving thy wings, with six bowls at thy 
sides, seven on thy back, loaded with ointment. There is honey, there 
is water, there are fragrant salves. 

‘ Virgin Mary—young mother! come swiftly ; take the wings of a 
witwal;{ the feathers of a snow-sparrow ;§ loosen the tail of a 
swallow, and anoint the smarting wound ; ointment above and below, 
and within, to relieve from suffering; and beneath, that nothing be left 
undone. 

‘ And thou Kiwutar—thou maiden of disease! wind the plague on 
thy bonds; wind sufferings round the bosoms ; then conduct them to 
thy streams. 

‘ Virgin Mary—young mother! come swiftly, go speedily. Thou 
canst supply us with a hundred bones (for strength); thou hast a hun- 
dred mighty blessings; thine are the veins (knots) in our arms, and 
thine the callosities of our elbows. || Lay upon them the leaf from 
Lempo’s tree {—the leaf of the golden flower. Lay upon them the 
fetters and the braids of the Creator. 

‘ Not out of my own mouth do I speak. I speak with pure lips, and 
with the good breathings of the Lord. I breathe warm breathings— 
“ Lend us thy spirit, O God (Jumala) ; lend us thy mouth to speak ; 
pour not forth thy milk to waste ; waste not thy blood in drops ; let tar 
ooze forth, and turpentine from the pine-tree, but not the blood of 
innocence. If one drop fall, let Jesus take it into his keeping, ere he 
visits the earth, or reaches its foundation. But do not thou descend to 
visit the world, and to be scattered over the sand (to be treated with 
contempt).” ” 


We give a specimen of a religious Rune. It is the prayer of 
a Finnish herdsman to St. Katherine and Mary, for the protec- 
tion of his flocks. 


Katrinatar ! lovely woman, 
Swiftly gird an iron girdle 
All around my herds of cattle, 





* Tron is the son and daughter; the spoilt fur (skin) is the wasted ore. 
+ The abode of the forests. Tadio, the god of the forests. 

¢~ Emberiza citrinella. 

§ Emberiza nivalis. 

|| This passage would seem to be a fanciful way of speaking of dif. 
ferent diseases. 

{ Schroter ——- Lempo to be synonymous with Hiisi. It was 


from the foal of 
strung his harp. 
VOL VII.—W. R, 4 


empo that Wainamdinen took the hair with which he 
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All around me and my meadow, 
That the son of evil come not ! 

Child of night, and maid of twilight, 
Come, and bring five trusty servants, 
Bring six, faithful and obedient ; 
Let.them watch around my meadows. 
Maid Maria! youthful mother ! 
Build a fence along the hedges, 

That the cold may not disturb them ; 
That the frost may not annoy them. 
Let my cattle safely wander 

Through this blessed Jesus’ summer. 
Through Jumala’s lingering summer, 
Chace they not the fine-hoof’d cattle ! 
Let them not alarm their offspring, 
Midst the rocks my servants wander, 
All my favourites in the forest : 
From the eager grasp of robbers, 
May Creator God preserve them. 
May we trust in our Jumala ; 
Through this blessed coming summer, 
May he shield our flocks from evil! 


The next is the only specimen of a Rune divided into stanzas. 


MERENKOSIA. 

Anna, lovely, youthful virgin, 
At the island bridge was seated ; 
Seated there, she wept in silence. 
She would fain salute a lov’d one, 
To a happy youth incline her. 
Gold man issued from the ocean ; 
Golden lips and golden forehead, 
Golden harness on his shoulders, 
On his hands were golden gauntlets, 
Golden rings upon his fingers 
On, his ms his spurs were —— 
“ Will the virgin be propitious ?” 
Not to thee the virgin listens ; 
Prophecy and fate oppose it. 
’Tis not thine to her homewarl— 
Aged woman would not rock her, 
Grey haired mother watch her slumbers. 

Auna, lovely, youthful virgin, 
At the island bridge was seated ; 
There she sat in silence weeping. 
Fain, would she salute a lov’d one; 
To a happy youth incline her. 
Silver man rose up from ocean ; 
Silver mouth and silver forehead, 
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Silver harness on his shoulders, 
On his hands were silver gauntlets, 
Silver rings upon his gauntlets, 
On his feet were spurs of silver. 
«* Will the virgin be propitious?” 
No! the virgin will not hear thee ; 
Fate and magie both oppose it. 
’Tis not thine to call her homeward. 
Mother would not rock her cradle, 
Grandmother ne’er lull to s)umber. 
Anna, lovely, youthful virgin, 
At the island bridge was seated. 
There she sat and wept in silence. 
Fain would she possess a lov’d one, 
Fain salute a happy lever. 
Copper man awoke from ocean, 
Copper mouth and copper forehead, 
Copper harness on his shoulders, 
Copper gloves upon his fingers, 
On his gloves were rings of copper, 
Copper spurs around his ankles, 
“« Come to me, to me, thou virgin?” 
No, the virgin will not hear thee ; 
Fate and prophecy oppose it. 
He shall never call her homeward. 
Mother would not rock her cradle, 
Grandam would not lull to slumber. 
Anna, lovely youthful virgin’ 
At the island bridge was seated. 
There she sat aud wept in silence, 
Longing for a youthful lover, 
For a happy lover sighing. 
Iron man came forth from ocean, 
Tron mouth and iron forehead, 
Tron harness on his shoulders, 
Iron gloves upon his fingers, 
On his gloves were iron ringlets, 
Iron spurs around his ankles. 
“ Come to me, to me, young virgin ? 4 
No! to thee I may not listen ; 
Propheey and fate oppose it. 
Never wilt thou bear me homeward. 
Mother would not roek the eradle, 
Grandam would not lull to slumber. 
Anna, lovely youthful maiden, 
At the island bridge was seated. 
Seated there, she wept in silenee, 
Fain would find a youthful lover, 
For a happy lover longing. 
z2 
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Bread man* sallied forth from ocean, 
Bread his mouth and bread his forehead, 
Bread the harness on his shoulder, 
Bread the gloves upon his fingers, 
Bread upon his gloves for ringlets, 
Bread the spurs around his ankles. 

“ Come.to me, to me, young virgin.” 
Yes! to thee, to thee I hasten ; 

Fate and prophecy desire it. 

Thou shalt lead the virgin homeward. 
Mother, she shall rock the cradle, 
Grandam lull the maid to slumber. 


We give another Rune from the Pienja Runoja. 


ROKKO. 
The Eagle. 


Lo! an eagle came from Turja,t 
Lo! a bird came down from Lapland, 
And his mouth with fire was glowing, 
Warm as summer wind his palate, 
Eyes he had beneath his pinions, 

Eyes among his upper feathers ; 

One wing grazed the ocean’s surface, 
And the other flapp’d high heaven. 
Hundred men beneath his pinions, 
Thousands ‘neath his tail were hidden, 
Ten in every quill were hidden.’ 


THE BARD. 


“I am not of Runic fathers, 

I can sing no songs of magic : 

Tho’ I oft to Runes have listen’d 

Midst the morn heard words of wisdom, 
Thro’ the lakes heard ancient music, 
From the walls heard Runic minstrels : 
I would sing too were I able, 

But I fear the laughing village ; 

For the virgins would be scornful, 

For the girls would all deride me. 


Would that I could charm the wise ones, 


Would I could delight the list’ners, 
Singing of the Ocean flow’rets, 
Singing of the Ocean roses ; 

Of the sea, as if ’twere honey, 

As if emerald peas its borders, 
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Runes of Finland. 


And its weeds like forest verdure, 
And its sands like malt when sifted, 
And its flints like precious treasures : 
Ocean’s walls must all be levell’d, 
Ocean-surf must all be scatter’d. 

But if I delight the wise ones, 

But if I transport the list’ners, 

If the hay-stacks listen to me, 

If I may invite the Oak-tree— 
Verdant boughs upon the Oak-tree, 
And on every bough an apple, 
Golden wheels upon the apples, 

And on every wheel a cuckoo, 
Cuckoo there called out to cuckoo ; 
Gold from cuckoo’s bill was flowing, 
From his chin was copper streaming, 
And his silver pinions trembled.’ 


This Rune looks very like ridicule of the exaggerations of 
Finnish song. Schroter translates it from the Pienja Runoja, 
without any observation. 

Our next specimen is given by-Schroter from the Sawolanar 
dialect of Finland. 


*O Jumala! send thy clouds to Viborg! 
Let thy rainbow now o’er-arch Carelia ! 
Pour thy streams of fresh’ning water, 
For the impatient youths are waiting. 
Not as yet thy water gushes ; 

Dried are all the summer fountains, 
All the wells are choaked and parched, 
Old men are in ovens burning, 

Aged women sweat and perish, 

Youths at th’ oven steps are fainting, 
And the maidens by their borders.’ 


Ballads and lyrical pieces are extensively circulated in the 
northern and inland parts of Finland, and form the habitual songs 
of the women. In these, however, a strong resemblance to the 
minstrelsy of other nations will be discovered. Some of them are 
the expression of natural and universal feelings, and grow out of 
the all-pervading influences of joy and sorrow, which mark the 
unvarying path of mortal man. 





WERINEN POJKA. 
The Bloody Son. 


« « Whither com’st thou? whither com’st thou ? 


Joyous son of mine !” 


“ From the sea-shore, from the sea-shore, 


Golden mother mine !” 
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“ What hast done there ? what hast done there ? 
Joyous son of mine !” 

“* Horses watered, horses watered, 
Golden mother mine !” 

“ What's the clay upon thy garments ? 
Joyous son of mine !” 

“ Horses splashed me, horses splashed me, 
Golden mother mine !” 

“ Tell me why thy sword is bloody ? 
Joyous son of mine !” 

** I have smote mine only brother, 
Golden mother mine !” 

“ Whither, whither, wilt thou speed thee ? 
Joyous son of mine !” 

‘“« Far away in distant countries, 
Golden mother mine !” 

“ Where hast left thine aged father ? 
Joyous son of mine !” 

* Hewing wood within the forest ; 

Never more would he behold me, 
Golden mother mine !” 

“ Where hast left thine aged mother ? 
Joyous son of mine !” 

“« She was seated at her spindle ; 

Never more would look upon me, 
Golden mother mine !” 

“ Where thy youthful bride abandoned ? 
Joyous son of mine !” 

“ Well-attired, she took another ; 

Never more would she behold me, 
Golden mother mine !” 

«* And thy son, where didst thou leave him ? 
Joyous son of mine !” 

“In the school, ‘neath bitter master, 
Golden mother mine !” 

“ Where didst leave thy little daughter ? 
Joyous son of mine !” 

“ In the forest, gathering berries ; 

She would look on me no longer, 
Golden mother mine !” 

“‘ When wilt thou be wending homeward ? 
Joyous son of mine !” 

“‘ When the north shall light the day-break, 
Golden mother mine !” 

“ When shall day from north be lighted ? 
Joyous son of mine !” 

“ When the stones spring out of water, 
Golden mother mine !” 

* When shall stones spring out of water ? 
Joyous son of mine !” 
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“ When the feathers seek the bottom, 
Golden mother mine !” 

** When will feathers seek the bottom ? 
Joyous son of mine !” 

“ When we all shall come to judgment, 
Golden mother mine !” ’ 

Schroter gives this remarkable composition from the lips of a 
Finlander. He supposes it to be an imitation of the Swedish 
ballad Iven i Rosengard, though somewhat altered in the pro- 
gress of its peregrinations. It has a striking resemblance to 
the Twa Brothers, in Jamieson’s Popular Ballads. 


NAURO JA ITKU. 
‘ By a lovely mountain’s side I wander’d, 
On the loose sand by the ocean’s borders; 
So I hastened to my sister's dwelling, 
And at meal sat down beside my sister. 
Little did I eat, a very little, 
For I only thought of my betrothed one. 
On her bier reposes my betrothed one, 
And the sharp sword on her neck is lying. 
Fain would I have wept for that belov’d one, 
But I could not weep for very laughter— 
Laughter on my lips—my heart was weeping : 
Then the tears flow’d downwards from my eye-lids, 
Flow’d, as rushes down the mountain torrent, 
Dashing from the rocky precipices.’ 

The measure of the above is unusual. 

An immense number of excellent poetical aphorisms might be 
collected in Finland. The poverty of the alphabet is a fruitful 
source of that alliteration which is the characteristic of Finnish 
poetry, and the general harmony of the words easily accommo- 
dates them to an agreeable and natural rhythmical arrangement. 
Among the most curious fragments of ancient Finnish litera- 
ture, are the fables. They consist of dialogues between rocks, 
and rivers, and forests; between birds, beasts, fishes, and 
human beings. Some remarkable specimens are given by 
Gottlund.* 


The university of Abo is the principal source of the culti- 
vation of Finland. Many of the professors have distinguished 
themselves in the annals of philosophy, and have added impor- 
tant contributions to science and literature. The chemical 
works of Gadolin, the Swedish poetry of Franzen, the philo- 
logical writings of Ehrstrom and Ottelin, are known far beyond 
the Finnish borders. Translations of the Bible, of the laws of 





* De Proverbiis Fennicis, 7 et seq. 
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Sweden, and many religious publications, circulate pretty ex- 
tensively. ; 

Of the living poets of Finland, the most industrious and the 
most popular is Jacob Juden, of Tavastehus, now an inhabitant 
of Viborg. He has published a variety of critical remarks on 
Finnish literature; several volumes of Finnish poetry, among 
which those more immediately connected with our subject are 
a collection of national songs,* another of lyrical, humorous, 
and satirical poetry,t a third of religious compositions,{ a 
fourth volume of general poetical specimens,§ and a fifth of 
moral and didactic pieces.|| He has written the only drama 
(Perhe Kunda) that exists in the Finnish tongue, and, by his 
own contributions to almost every class of poetry, has placed 
himself at the head of the modern literati of Finland. Asa 
specimen of the later poetry of Finland, we give the translation 
of ha on the death of a brother, written by Paul Remes, 
in 1765, 


SANAT KUOLLEN YLITE. 


‘ From the Universe-Supporter, 

Lo! a mandate came from heaven ; 

* Hither come, for thou hast known me, 
Enter here, my faithful servant ; 

Thou, Amona’s son, here enter, 

Leave thine earthly home of sorrow. 
Heavy was thy sorrow-burthen ; 

Tears enough have dimm’d thine eye-lids, 
Grief enough, and woe, and mourning. 
Now has dawn’d thy day of freedom ; 
Thou from evil art deliver’d, 

Joy and peace descend upon thee— 
Thou art safe from grief for ever.” 

Then he mounted to his Father, 
Hasten’d to the seats of glory, 

Hasten’d to resplendent blisses, 

Upward to the throne of freedom, 

Far away from earthly suff’ring, 

And this narrow earthly dwelling.’ 


It has been no part of our project to make English poetry, 


by decorating or mis-translating the Runes of Finland. e 
wish to give a correct, and, at the same time, a distinct, idea of 





* Waikutuksia Suomalaisen Sydamessa. 
+ Pila Kirjoituksia. 

} Wilpittomia Kirjoituksia. 

§ Ajan Wiete. 

|| Lausumisia,. 
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the popular literature of that country. With it the literature, 
as well as the language, of Lapland is closely associated, and 
we should deem the adventurer most deserving the favourable 
regards of the public, who should lead the way into that remote 
and almost unknown region. While so much of life is wasted, 
so many energies idly engaged, in “ beating and beating again 
the beaten track of literature,” we can assure the intelligent 
inquirer, that there are many unvisited gardens, whose frst. 
fruits and earliest flowers he may, if he pleases, cull. We are 
sure an honourable, and, we believe, an enduring, reputation 
might be created by directing the inquisitive attention into the 
untrodden paths of study. Even in Europe there are languages, 
and, connected with those languages, literary treasures, a 
thorough acquaintance with which would richly reward the 
labour of acquiring them. The time is past, we hope, in 
which honcel ignorance can pour out its vials of scorn and 
contempt upon every thing which did not flow forth from the 
Alpheus or the Tiber. ‘‘ Can any good come out of Nazareth?” 
was candour and benevolence itself, compared to that denun- 
ciation which would exclude all but Nazareth, from the 
sympathy, the good opinion, the common justice, of intelligent 
man. 





Art. IIIl.—Truth: a Novel. By the Author of Nothing. $3 vols. 
8vo.. London. 1826. 


NOVELS form so large a portion of modern literature, and 
they attract so many readers, that we cannot wonder that 
great flocks of critics have followed in their train, and have 
occupied a subject which promised to obtain a full audience for 
their disquisitions. Different theories have accordingly been 
invented by the differing philosophers of Europe, concerning 
the most perfect form which these popular compositions are 
capable of receiving. In pursuit of any one of these theories it 
would be easy to wander so far, as to lose sight entirely of the 
subject in hand: to avoid this common error, it will be there- 
fore expedient to use as much brevity in discoursing of the 
general principles as will consist with the illustration of the 
particular work that has been chosen for examination. 

So far as novels are to be considered as the imitation and 
delineation of manners, and as affording an accurate picture of 
human life, doctrinal novels are less perfect than those tales 
which seek only to imitate and to delineate, because the enforc- 
ing a peculiar doctrine must of necessity impede, more or less, 
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the execution of the imitation; for nature has no peculiar doc- 
trine, no favourite theory, which she constantly and at all events 
seeks to inculcate. 

Certain critics maintain that an author ought to be strictly 
impartial, and to hold the scales even between virtue and vice ; 
because, far from seeing in real life an exact retribution, we 
cannot trace, they say, as far as relates to the concerns of our 
temporal existence, any other arbiter than chance: they assert, 
that the most acute thinkers, the great masters of ethical philo- 
sophy, the Greek tragedians, have only ventured to introduce 
poetical justice into the drama of life occasionally, and when 
events were not bound fast, as they more commonly were, in 
the inevitable chain of destiny ; and they hold, therefore, that 
poetical justice, as it is called, however delightful it may be to 
the reader, and in harmonious accordance with his best feelings, 
is mischievous, inasmuch as it is inconsistent with the fidelity 
of the portrait; that it is, as its name implies, like poetry itself, 
merely a specious fiction. 

Works of imagination, in which poetical justice is strictly 
administered, although they may give us less pleasure as copies 
of human life, and may afford less gratification on that ground, 
communicate another, and perhaps a superior, delight, arising 
from a higher and a purer source than the principle of imitation 
the tite. ty they may be less perfect as works of art, an 
yet more agreeable in the perusal. The execution of the imita- 
tive department in doctrinal novels is still more clogged and 
impeded than in those that are merely moral; they are, of 
necessity, the least perfect delineations of manners, but they 
have nevertheless some advantages. By uniting the moral 
treatise with the novel, they catch two large classes of persons, 
who would not otherwise be taken, and they reduce both into a 
kind of knowledge that is respectively useful to each. One 
class consists of serious persons, who are ignorant of the vast 
importance and value of cultivating the fancy, and who, from 
various scruples, would not condescend to read a mere novel. 
They will notwithstanding venture within the precincts of a 
doctrinal novel, for the sake of the doctrine; they are accord- 
ingly cheated into the perusal of the inventive part, and uncon- 
sciously, and in spite of themselves and their consciences, they 
thus take a salutary draught of civility and refinement. The 
other class is composed of those readers who, in avoiding 
austerity, fall into the opposite extreme of frivolity; who will 
read a novel with the utmost eagerness, but would throw aside 
a moral treatise; they find in a mixed work the elegance of 
literature, with which their minds are already abundantly 
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stocked, and they gain, at the same time, a few ideas on sub- 
jects that they had never ventured to entertain; they are, 
perhaps, induced to think on serious matters, their understand- 
ings are strengthened and enlarged by the healthy exercise, and 
their curiosity is stimulated to inquire into important doctrines ; 
they are tempted to entertain hospitably the new ideas, and to 
do the honours of their intellects to strangers that have been 
casually introduced to them, and from whose society they 
derive infinite improvement. It is good that all opinions be 
frequently discussed, ventilated, and canvassed, and it matters 
little how the discussion is carried on, whether in professed 
treatises or in novels. The latter will assuredly be infinitely 
inferior to the productions of Smollett, as repositories and store- 
houses of humour, as galleries of portraits from the life, as 
written Hogarths; so prodigiously inferior, that, in humble 
but significant phrase, it may be said that they ought not to be 
mentioned on the same day; they may nevertheless be most 
acceptable to many persons, and may possess, in a different way 
and in a high degree, their peculiar merits. Let every sect and 
denomination therefore, if it seems good, let every opinion and 
every subdivision of opinion, be represented by its novel. ‘The 
Evangelical body, an unspotted, sinless race, boast their im- 
maculate Coelebs as a work clearly inspired, and nearly divine; 
the High-churchman is proud of his orthodox Tremaine; even 
the drab-coloured Society of Friends have brought fiction in aid 
of Barclay’s Apology, and are shown forth as the Widow Placid, 
who is as certainly the dove-eyed muse of Quakerism, as Erato 
is of a truth the muse of Love, and sings of amours. If any 
ingenious person will re-establish, in like manner, the superiority 
of the ancient and elegant system of Greece and Rome over all 
rivals ; the pre-eminence of the more ancient, less elegant and 
mysterious worship of the priests of Egypt, or of the mythology 
of the Scandinavian Edda; if any inventive Moslem, by an 
artfully contrived fable, can manifest the excellence of Islamism ; 
if any lively young Jew, and that black-eyed nation is not alto- 
gether averse from fiction, can demonstrate, by his conceits, 
that the Mosaical ritual is still the best adapted for the perfect 
development of the human character, let him by all means 
attempt the task. It will be a great pleasure to read the dis- 
putative tale, and an agreeable duty to give it a fair share of 
unprejudiced criticism. 

he object of the author of “Truth ” is not to exalt any sect 
whatever, whether great or small; it is of a much higher and 
more important, and, it may be added, of a holier nature. It is a 
painful and humiliating confession for a devout person, that all 
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conceivable crimes and abominations have been perpetrated by 
wicked and hypocritical men under the prostituted name of 
Religion, the infamy of which has been cast upon religion itself, 
whereby its dignity in the opinion of all men has been lessened, 
and its importance by some doubted, and, indeed, denied. But 
no acts, however atrocious, that have sought shelter and excuse 
under its auspices and the sanction of an awful name, have been 
so injurious to its reputation, as the vicious practice of conjoin- 
ing with it erroneous principles ; because the evil of a criminal 
act terminates in the act itself, and its immediate consequences, 
but the evil that may result from erroneous principles has no 
limits, either as to duration or extent. If we take as an instance 
the most frightful act that has ever disgraced the name of 
religion, the sacrifice of a human being, our nature shudders at 
the monstrous cruelty, and we are unwilling to reflect upon so 
horrible a crime: yet, if we have courage to examine the sub- 
ject, we shall find that the evil terminates in the sufferings of 
the unhappy victim, which, if the mode of his death be easy, 
may not be great; in the anguish of his parents and friends, 
who possibly may not be in existence, or who may never learn 
his miserable fate ; and in the terror the spectacle may inspire, 
and the dread of its recurrence: yet the circumstances under 
which this abomination was resorted to, may be so peculiar, that 
the probability of its being repeated may be exceedingly slight. 
The extent of the mischief that may result from mistaken prin- 
ciples in influencing the future conduct of individuals, can never 
be calculated or ascertained. 

The most injurious mistake, or misrepresentation, that has 
ever been made on the subject of religion, is the common and 
vulgar error of supposing that it is connected with morals: an 
error mischievous to society, pernicious to morals, and nearly 
fatal to the cause of true religion. The morality that crafty 
priests would inculcate is, that men should imitate the Deity ; 
but in no system of religion has the Deity ever been represented, 
nor is it possible that he ever should be, as a fit object of imi- 
tation for mere mortals: our notions of morals, in consequence 
of this absurd and impious mistake, are very confused, and 
many actions are loudly extolled as most virtuous, which really 
deserve heavy censure and sharp reproof for their immorality, 
whilst many others are tumultuously condemned, which are 
either innocent or praiseworthy. 

To combat this destructive error is the grand aim of 
“Truth;” to demonstrate and make plain and palpable to the 
most ordinary understanding, that there is no connexion what- 
ever between morals and religion. In order to attain this noble 
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and important end, a variety of principal characters are intro- 
duced. We find two persons of extraordinary strictness of 
ritual, and of the greatest religious accomplishments, but of 
consummate wickedness and moral turpitude: a person desti- 
tute of religion, but of exemplary virtue and absolute moral 
purity and perfection ; and, as it were, to hold the scales even, 
to show that the author has no bias, that the scope and aim of 
the work is not, as the short-sighted vulgar might pretend, 
irreligious, and to answer that stupid objection by anticipation, 
a person who is, in fact, the author’s favourite, the hero of the 
piece, and the pride and glory of his parent, and who is, ac- 
cordingly, decorated with all ornaments, and copiously endowed 
with every precious gift, and to prove, that as religion and 
morals are not necessarily connected, so, in the author’s opinion, 
they are not necessarily incompatible, and who is equally 
distinguished for piety and morality. If any proposition is 
clear and self-evident, it should seem to be this, that religion 
was given to mankind to sanctify them in this life, and to save 
their souls in a better, but not to teach morality in the present, 
or for any other secular purpose: that such a plain and broad 
distinction should be confounded, and the difference between 
morality and religion lost sight of, ought to surprise us, if we 
did not remember, that it has always been the object of wicked 
and designing men to produce confusion, in order to profit 
thereby, and to indulge a criminal ambition. Artful hypocrites 
gave themselves out, therefore, as being, by virtue of their 
office of religious instructors, the teachers of morality also, that 
they might obtain secular power, and govern the world by 
moulding the conduct of men, and by fashioning ethics into 
such a form as would best suit the narrow selfishness of their 
private ends. Men of good intentions, but of weak judgments, 
and who were therefore incapable of seizing distinctions, 
although sufficiently obvious, were misled by their sophistries, 
and chiefly because the moral character of the divine Founder of 
Christianity was, of course, exemplary, and indeed, of necessity, 
perfect, and they forgot that he came upon the earth to com- 
plete the revelation of religion, and not to teach morality, or to 
cure moral evils: not to instruct mankind in a superior system 
of medicine, or to cure physical evils; although it cannot be 
denied that, as proofs of his mission, he healed, both in his 
own person and by his apostles, many sick persons, and mi- 
raculously cured various diseases. So strong, indeed, is the 
analogy between moral and physical evil, that during many 
centuries of barbarism, the latter circumstance was also 
impiously turned to profit; and rude statues, vile reliques, and 
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mouldering bones, the tombs of monks, and sacred springs 
were falsely declared to have the power of healing the sick, and 
many weak persons have been deluded in this manner by the 
vilest impostures, to the great advantage both in authority and 
wealth of sordid and tyrannical deceivers. It is more easy 
to detect failures in physical than in moral experiments, and 
the symptoms of bodily sickness are more obvious than those 
of mental derangement; the existence of physical impostures 
in religion was consequently of shorter duration: this lucrative 
quackery has been almost entirely exploded; the professors of 
religion no longer meddle with medicine; their more mis- 
chievous interference with morals, at least as far as the vul 
are concerned, unhappily still subsists, but it will rapidly dis- 
appear in proportion as religion is purified and cleared from the 
practices of superstition and from worldly dross, and as know- 
a is diffused amongst all ranks of society. 

n outline of the story of “Truth,” and a sketch of the 
principal characters, will best show the author’s mode of 
operation. 

Mr. Evanshaw, the hero of the piece, was a gentleman of 
family and of large fortune in the Highlands of Scotland, who 
had married a lady of great beauty, but of inferior rank, her 
relations being engaged in commerce, it may be said even in 
trade, This union contained within itself other and more fruit- 
ful seeds of discord, “ the gentleman being a liberal er 
the lady a bigoted presbyterian. She was, in fact, something 
beyond what we now understand by a member of the kirk of 
Scotland ; for being a descendant of original covenanters of the 
year 1638, she retained much of the intolerant and self-willed 
zeal of those worthies.” They had lived together four years 
without children, when one morning in the month of June, in 
the year of our Lord 1770, and in the second page of the first 
volume, Mr. Evanshaw was informed that his lady had brought 
him a daughter: he was “ enthusiastically happy; he locked 
the door of his chamber, and thanked God fervently for the 
blessing bestowed.” He was soon afterward summoned to 
visit his wife, and was forthwith required by her to return 
thanks in a long extemporaneous prayer, publicly, in the pre- 
sence of all his household; he had, however, the good taste to 
decline ; an altercation ensued, and he at last yielded to the 
exigencies of the occasion, and compounded by a very short 
and general thanksgiving, with which the lady in the straw was 
of course dissatisfied, being disgusted at any thing so rational. 
The next dispute occurred after the lapse of a month, on the 
important subject of the chili’s name: the father proposed 
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the family name, Matilda; the mother stood out for scripture, 
and would have greatly preferred Dorcas ; Elizabeth was at last 
chosen, as being both biblical and appurtenant to the family, 
We are informed that four years passed away pretty smoothly ; 
that the father had little to complain of, except that the child 
was teazed with morsels of psalms and hymns, and that the 
nurse was of a sorrowful countenance. “ He was indeed a little 
annoyed by her having from the very first been put under the 
care of a lugubrious, sour-looking, damsel, who pleased her 
mistress by an extra quantity of solemnity every first day of 
the week, and by spending two hours every morning and 
evening at what was called private devotion, but which was still 
publicly known to every individual of the family.” The author 
conjectures, with as much probability as such subjects will 
admit of, that to the attainment of one of the greatest blessings, 
a habitual cheerfulness, a cheerful nurse, is mainly conducive, 
and that in the formation of early habits, “a serious servant ” 
may often prove a serious evil. At the age of five, the grand 
struggle commenced; the mother attempted to enforce her 
authority with the utmost strictness, to enjoin a homely diet, 
seelusion, and an abstinence from all amusements, and especially 
te exact long and frequent prayers, and to inflict most merci- 
lessly psalms, sermons, and catechisms: the father wisely 
opposed these bodily and mental cruelties, and resolved reso- 
lutely and stoutly “ to protect his child from mental tyranny.” 
The details of the contest are interesting, and contain many 
sensible remarks, and many lively and striking traits of charac- 
ter: whenever conjugal love interposes, it is not perhaps more 
tedious than was inevitable. A just censure of the too frequent 
use of scripture, and especially of the Psalms of David, with a 
familiarity and an inapplicability which are sometimes almost 
impious, is well worthy of serious attention; for what was a 
reasonable complaint in king David, would be absurd in the 
present age, and to identify ourselves perpetually with the king 
of Israel, a man after God’s own heart, is an act of unpardonable 
presumption. The animadversions upon the cruelty of mflict- 
ing eatechisms on young persons are still more important: it 
is well observed, that children are often said to have a bad 
memory, because they cannot recollect what they do not under- 
stand; whoever desires that his child should be really pious in 
future life, should only speak of religion, during childhood, 
in the shortest and most general terms: the inevitable conse- 
quenees of drugging the youthful mind with long psalms, 
hymas, and sermons, will be to disgust it early with such sub- 
jects, to surfeit it, and to create an incurable distaste for theo- 
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logical writings. The long catechism of the church of Scotland 
is most injurious, and often fatal, to rational piety; and a 
prudent parent will carefully abstain from introducing even the 
shorter catechism of the church of England, until his child is 
capable of understanding it, which, as all who are acquainted 
with the human mind are aware, is not until a more mature 
age than is commonly supposed. 

The excessive bigotry of Mrs. Evanshaw is happily inappli- 
cable to the inhabitants of England, and it would sometimes 
seem to be caricatured ; but to any one who has passed the first 
day of the week, the Sabbath, or, as we idolatrously say, Sunday, 
on the north side of the Tweed, it is perfectly conceivable; and 
considering that she was of the strictest sect a pharisee, and 
that the transactions are supposed to have happened fifty years 
since, the character, however strongly coloured, will not appear 
too highly drawn. Her piety is sometimes ludicrous ; the most 
sober will laugh at the idea of “ the pretty Fanny’s” (she was 
a beauty of the first water, and her name was Frances) “ holy 
gratitude for the mercies of the night.” The husband forms a 
most powerful contrast with his wife, for he was not merely an 
episcopalian, but of such an extreme liberality, or, what is pre- 
cisely the same thing, of so much good sense, that he felt more 
toleration for popery than the majority of persons of his per- 
suasion can even now, unhappily for the peace of Ireland, bring 
their minds to admit. He could look on a crucifix without 
horror, and with pleasure on a beautiful painting of the Virgin 
Mary. He declared that it is natural to love and venerate the 
mother of the Saviour, and that it is absolutely wicked to 
dislike representations which are calculated to stir up in our 
minds the most lively feelings of gratitude and devotion; he 
even acknowledged, with an honourable candour, that “ as to 
image worship, I am firmly persuaded that no sensible man or 
woman ever worshipped an image since the world began.” He 
was truly of the liberal faith and easy religion of a gentleman, 
being not only patient of the ancient form of Christianity, but, 
with a deep admiration for the genius of Hesiod, Homer, and 
Virgil, he could tolerate their mythology, which he calls “ the 
permitted faith of ages,’ and by a powerful apology rescues 
from public obloquy. ‘“ What man of education; what man 
who has in his composition one spark of divine emanation, can 
be led to imagine that God has bestowed some of his best gifts 
in vain, and that we should honour him by sweeping away the 
monuments of antiquity? In thus for years contending that 
the greatest men the world ever saw (I mean as men of genius) 
were inspired by the devil, you give so strong, so irrefragable a 
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proof of blind bigotry, as to bring discredit on every cause you 
would advocate.” 

He freely compared the sages of Greece and Rome with the 
saints of later times, and maintained that Homer, Hesiod, and 
Ovid are more instructive to the youthful mind than the cate- 
chism, and that the Greek philosophers and tragedians are 
the best masters of morality. In addition to such an extensive 
liberality of opinions, Mr. Evanshaw had formed a high esti- 
mate of the capabilities of the female sex: his words may be 
cited as they are calculated to win the favour of a powerful 
portion of the human species : “ Nature has been most bounti- 
ful to your sex; she has gifted you with beauty, modesty, and, 
generally speaking, with virtue and kindness. There are men, 
indeed, who would rather cherish the inferiority of your sex, 
but, believe me, all well-principled men glory in your real moral 
superiority, which, after all, is so strong in you, that even a 
base education cannot destroy it.” With these sentiments it 
was perfectly natural that Mr. Evanshaw should exert his 
utmost power to educate his only daughter in the utmost libe- 
rality ; that he should try to infuse into her young and suscep- 
tible mind a taste for the fine arts, a portion of his own admi- 
ration for the great men and great minds of antiquity; that he 
should instruct her carefully in the remains of classical writing 
and feeling ; that he should teach her to discuss all subjects, to 
inquire boldly into every thing, to abhor moral cowardice, and 
to believe that fear is the most mischievous of all things, and 
the main cause of the worst evils of tyranny, the continual 
terror in which the tyrant lives being the chief source of his 
cruelties; and “ that there can be neither moral beauty, nor 
moral utility, without Truth.” He succeeded in his attempts, 
notwithstanding the resistance of his wife, to his fullest wishes, 
and beyond his expectation, being assisted by a French gover- 
ness in the department of musical instruction, and by a tutor in 
painting, and in various branches of more solid acquirement. 

Elizabeth made a rapid progress in all parts of learning, and, 
what was of more value, showed early an acute and inquisitive 
mind : if it offend any reader that her understanding was perhaps 
somewhat premature, it is easy for him to alter the date of the 
development of her intellect, and to arrange the events in such 
a chronological order as will accord with his standard of 

robability. The author says, perhaps truly, “ Although 
‘lizabeth’s mind is ripened beyond those of other females of 
her age, it has in fact no extraordinary precocity. It is not that 
she knows much, and has thought much, but that others know 
little, and have not thought at all. In her we see merely those 
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fruits which would, generally speaking, follow culture, were it 
bestowed.” Elizabeth being urged by her father to pursue her 
inquiries fearlessly in every direction, and to state the result 
openly with a corresponding boldness ; “to brave death, to be 
tornin pieces with red-hot pincers, rather than utter a falsehood ;” 
and the momentous subject of religion being continually 
obtruded upon her attention by her mother with an ignorant, 
obstinate, and wicked pertinacity (“ her grand misfortune being 
to have the word of Ged put into her hands, not as a message 
of love, but of wrath; not with the smile of encouraging 
affection, but with the frown of chastening severity,”) and 
having made the unfortunate, but common mistake, of supposing 
that faith was to be the result of reason, or that it was in any 
way to.fiow from, or to depend upon it, she became entangled 
amongst the difficult doubts which have been briefly expressed 
in that fourfold dilemma of Epicurus, with which the christian 
Cicero, Lactantius, deals so powerfully. ‘ Deus aut vult tollere 
mala, et non potest: aut potest, et non vult: aut neque vult 
neque potest: aut et vult et potest. Si vult et non potest ; 
imbecillis est, quod in Deum non cadit : si potest, et non vult ; 
invidus, quod equé alienum a Deo : si neque vult, neque potest ; 
et invidus et imbecillis est, ideo nec Deus: si et vult, et potest, 
quod solum Deo convenit ; unde ergo sunt mala? aut cur illa 
non tollit?” Her youthful and inexperienced mind hung 
especially upon the second hypothesis ; she dwelt long on that 
doubt, as philosophical minds are wont, and being unable to 
relieve herself, she applied ingenuously to her father for assist- 
ance. Mr, Evanshaw was startled at the unexpected disclosure ; 
he entered into discussions, and the effect was, to strengthen 
rather than to weaken the difficulties; to add new obstacles, 
rather than to remove the existing impediments. In the hope 
that at a future period he might be more successful, oblivion 
was enjoined for a year, under the popular notion, that the mind 
may be ripe for belief, but not for doubt. The father had the 
good sense to admire his daughter’s candour and firmness of 
principle ; the violence of the mother knew no bounds, but, as 
she was resisted with spirit by her husband, she could not carry 
any measure at home by. force. Her indignation becoming 
more furious, she threatened to go to law, and finally applied to 
a lawyer for redress, 

The lady’s interview with the man of law, who was also the 
factor, or agent of Mr. Evanshaw, his character, and his wisdom 
in putting matters off and gaining time, are described with 
singular felicity, and are doubtless from the life. In order to 
give a turn to Elizabeth’s mind, and a new impulse to her 
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thoughts, her father took her on a short journey, and illustrated 
by living examples the dangers of pride, and of suffering the 
mind to contemplate with too much intensity any one subject, 
and the effects in producing derangement on one point, when 
the mind is sane on all others. The scenes in which these 
mischiefs are displayed are of great interest, but it is impossible 
even to refer particularly to them. In the course of their 
journey, the travellers were annoyed by the intrusion of a 
Calvinistic preacher, and suffered for an evening in the parlour 
of a small country inn that vulgar familiarity and canting 
insolence, which such a person is alone capable of inflicting. 
Upon returning home, they found, to their surprise, that the 
preacher had arrived first: he proved to be the brother of Mrs. 
Evanshaw, who, having been many years the leader of a sect in 
America, was unknown to them; he was in every respect 
worthy of his sister, and during his abode he attempted to 
support her authority, but in this object he failed entirely, and 
the reverend gentleman was soon fairly bowed out. The year 
of promised oblivion, or rather of silence, having expired, the 
philosophical discussions were renewed, and continued with 
great spirit, until in the seventeenth year of Elizabeth’s age and 
the fifty-sixth of Mr. Evanshaw’s, whilst, in accordance with the 
high tone of morality which pervades the whole work, he was 
reading this sentence from the “Rambler” to his daughter : 
“Remember, that should you ever preserve your life at the 
expense of virtue, you are not sure that you have prolonged 
existence for one instant; but you are sure that you have 
rendered the rest of it contemptible,’ he was suddenly seized 
with a fit of apoplexy. Elizabeth endeavoured to assist him, 
and to have him instantly bled, but her mother would not suffer 
it, and recommended earnest prayer. The pious want of feeling 
and saint-like presence of mind of the mother are well 
pourtrayed; she effectually prevented all timely succour, and 
contrived in the general confusion to get possession of a deed, 
upon which the whole fortune of the piece turns. It might not 
perhaps be easy to explain to the satisfaction of a conveyancer 
the nature and operation of the deed, upon which the title to 
Evanshaw Hall depended, but the story is sufficiently probable 
te content the less difficult reader of a novel. Elizabeth’s 
admiration of her father was profound; it is an amiable and 
admirable trait of character: her feelings were soon wounded in 
this point by the mean and beggarly funeral which her mother, 
who was an enemy of all ostentation, save the ostentation of 
Godliness, bestowed upon her lost protector, and indeed perpetu- 
ally, by the most bitter a cutting taunts, and cruel 
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insults, which were heaped unsparingly upon his memory. 
Elizabeth being now entirely in her mother’s power, a restitution 
of the deed and property was offered to her upon signing a 
confession of faith drawn up by her uncle, a paper in the nature 
of a solemn league and covenant; but, as she could not 
conscientiously approve of the contents, she steadily refused, 
and calling to mind the last words of her revered father, in spite 
of persuasion, of threats, and entreaties, she remained inflexible. 
Her uncle fully co-operated in the system of cruelty and 
oppression, with a constancy in tyranny worthy of a ruthless 
ruffian, of “ a man who had been listened to with reverential awe 
by savage aspirants, or over-heated adepts, by needy adventurers, 
and by factious malcontents.” Her mother’s persecution soon 
became so intolerable, that it was impossible to endure it ; no 
legal redress was to be obtained, and although her tutor and 
governess kindly offered her a hospitable asylum, she was not 
to be prevailed upon to eat the bread of dependence, but 
endeavoured to turn her accomplishments to account, and to earn 
her own subsistence, as a governess: this determination gives 
occasion to situations of great and various interests. She was 
first established in the family of a little laird, or small squire, 
whose wife, a sickly, graceful, and perhaps somewhat fastidious 
creature, died of the vulgarity of her husband’s mother and 
sisters, of the infidelities of her handsome husband, and of a 
consumption. Elizabeth nursed the sick Julia with exemplary 
kindness, and having closed her eyes, she accompanied the 
mother of the deceased to Edinburgh. Her next situation was 
in the family of an advocate in that city, where her value was 
duly appreciate: in his lady “she seemed to have found at 
once a friend, a companion, and a mother. She was sensible 
without parade, or conceit ; and kind without insulting with an 
air of patronage and humiliating condescension.” She was 
driven from this comfortable abode by the anonymous letters of 
her persecutors, and took a more humble office in the clownish 
family of a Scotch farmer, amongst people as rude as their 
library, which “contained a Bible for each individual inthe family, 
a book of arithmetic, Guthrie’s grammar, and a few catechisms.” 
It was no easy task to civilize the young boors, “to enforce 
moral rectitude, and to give them a taste for poetical fiction, 
without which no mind can have any title whatever to elegance.” 
Her efforts had been very successful, and she had become 
reconciled to her homely residence, when she was obliged to quit 
it. The gradual civilization of the rude inhabitants of the farm- 
house, by the example and instructions of Elizabeth, is very 
interesting, but it would have been still more pleasing if it had 
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been effected without a great accession of wealth ; if the humble 
and barbarous brood had been transmuted into a humble but 
civilized race. The simplicity is destroyed, by pouring in the 
riches of a maternal uncle which had been acquired in a 
colony: the reader regrets that the improvements were mainly 
caused by the influx of wealth; it was desirable that a little 
civility should have been superinduced upon the native homeli- 
ness and poverty more economically ; it would then have been 
truly valuable, and indeed inestimable, because universally 
applicable. The tale itself would doubtless have been more 
affecting had the principal characters been taken from more 
humble life, from the middle class of society. 

The musical tastes, or affectations, of the people of Great 
Britain are happily, yet unintentionally, represented in this 
novel ; they accord with our proceedings in all other cases, and 
aim at two great ends, an inordinate expense and solitary 
enjoyment. Music is taught to all young females by means of 
a cumbrous and costly machine, to perform upon which is so 
difficult, that a long course of expensive instruction is necessary, 
and which, to the great joy of us shy islanders, excludes almost 
entirely all co-operation. In this fictitious instance, as in many 
real ones, the intervention of a rich uncle, who had plundered a 
province, is necessary, to advance at least one hundred pounds 
for the purchase of a piano-forte, without which engine it is not 
suspected that any the least progress can be made in the know- 
ledge and practice of music. Whereas, if the real object of 
pursuit were not vain ostentation, and the enriching of instru- 
ment-makers, and music-masters in the capacity of piano-forte- 
crimps, great science and skill might have been attained by 
attempting some of the numerous instruments, the price of 
which is not above the means of any but the lowest classes, and 
which afford the vast advantage, both as to enjoyment and 
improvement, of being combined. By the diffusion of instruction, 
and by adopting a more rational course, a concert might have 
been got up occasionally at Careacres, as it is amongst other 
nations, who really love music for its own sake, as sincerely as 
we delight in an useless display of unenjoyed wealth. The like 
criticism applies to all the changes at the farm: to become a 
proficient in the arts of civility a moderate leisure only is 
required, and a still more moderate outlay of capital; for the 
acquisition of excellence, co-operation, so much dreaded by 
those who inhabit the land of the painted Picts, is indispensable, 
and to forsake the suspicious loneliness of the sullen savage. 
The general recommendation of music and drawing must be 
understood, it is presumed, with the reservation, if the pupil 
happens to have a taste for them, 
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Elizabetli had various reasons for regretting the necessity of 
quitting the farm, but she was especially sorry “ because she 
had a source of happiness, which, if not more pure than the 
others, was more lively and effective ; that was, the total change 
which she had niade in her pupils. She had called forth the 
latent powers of the two elder; she had, in fact, breathed into 
their souls the breath of mental life, and had endowed them with 
a consciousness that they were better than the brutes which 
perish ; and she had directed into a right channel the exuberatit 
and wild energi¢és of the youngest. Perliaps the only pure 
gratitude, the only gratitude which wears no galling chain, is 
that which follows mental obligation ; and well it may—it is 
that only which emanates from divinity.” On ber return to 
Edinburgh, she found’ that her friend, the advocate’s wife, had 
been lately transmuted into a methodist ; the reader, therefore, 
may solve this difficult problem, if he can; whether presby- 
terianism or methodism be the more vulgar? The effects of 
the metainorphosis are well described: “When Miss Evanshaw 
had been five minutes at table, she surveyed it attentively, and 
vast her eyes around the room, to see if no change had taken 
place since she last dined there. All appeared to be in the same 
state ; the side-board stood on the same spot, and was set out 
with the same promises of hospitality ; ‘the table smoked with 
goodly viands, which sent forth an inviting savour; the porter 
foamed in the silver tankard, and the wine lent its ruby and its 
amber to the pure crystal. But there wasachange. The smile, the 
joke, the good-natured repartee, the hearty laugh, and, worst of all, 
the look of mutual good-will and confidence, were gone. ‘ What 
an alteration,’ said she to herself, ‘one short year has made ! 
When I left this house, it was the abode of as much happiness 
as ever falls to the lot of mortals ; now all is gloom and discom- 
fort. Mrs. Graham was absent and distracted in her manner ; 
Mr. Graham was tart and snappisli, and looked at his wife with 
something bordering upon contempt in his countenance ; while 
she now and then regarded him with a look of affectionate pity. 
fhe children had lost their sprightliness ;_ their very dress was 
altered ; the gay sash was laid aside, and the ringlets with which 
we decorate Cherubim and Seraphim, had given place to smooth 
Moravian locks. She turned her eyes on Mrs. Grahani, and 
observed, what had escaped her before, that her ornaments were 
also discarded.” The transmutation from gold to lead had Been 
effected by a counter-alchymist, who is thus delineated :— 
‘CA very handsome Whitfieldian Methodist had lately arrived in Edin- 


burgh, and his eloquence was almost equal to his personal beauty, but 
both were very materially assisted by an adjunct in the shape of an 
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elderly gentleman of great wealth. This person did not preach, but 
perhaps he had done so formerly. Even conjecture is useful in some 
cases; it is the ignis fatuus, not the noon-day sun, which leads us into 
bye-paths, and dhtimately into the quagmire whick swallows-tis up. The 
oung and the old gentlemen were never separate ; it was inexpressibly 
interesting to see a beautiful youth supporting the steps of a person who 
seemed to be broken down more from power of mind than from age. It 
was delightful to observe the rapt attention with which the elder 
listened to the eloquence of the younger, and the reverence with which 
the youth looked up to his senior. But the liberality of the latter to the 
poor, his obsequiousness of a certain description to the rich, and, above 
all, his driving in a grave, deliberate manner, in a plain, but very hand- 
some chariot, produced wonders. All these things told upon the hearts 
and feelings of old, middle-aged, and young, females: the first felt old 
age amused and tranquillized: the second recotlected the days not very 
long since gone past; ‘when such a youth might have been an object of 
heart-flattering interest ; but, at any rate, some of them, most of them, 
had daughters, sisters, or nieces; and the third had learnt that he was 
still unmarried. It would, therefore, be difficult to tell how much of 
his success sprung from piety and its interests; but during his stay in 
town, it was supposed that he made at least four hundred converts. 
* But many of those, who yielded up- their very souls to the eloquence 
of the young man, were unconscious how far they were influenced by the 
smooth cant, the donations, and apparent wealth, of the elder.’ 


Elizabeth was persuaded to hear the preacher ; she accordingly 
visited his chapel; the artful imposture is exhibited with so 
much felicity, that perhaps a better instance could not be selected 
of the manner of the author. 


‘It was now the beginning of October: the time of meeting six in the 
evening ; the place something of tie kind mentioned above,’ a hay-loft, 
or old granary, “ got up in a sort of decentish manner, but which had 
still enough of inconvenience and discomfort left to give a zest to inflated 
devotion. There is something exciting in the old crazy steps which are 
ascended on such occasions ; every pressure of the foot upon that which 
is but just strong enough for resistance, elevates the pious soul : the floor 
of uncertain stability, the modest form, all stir up in the worshipper a 
sense of meritorious humility ; while the heterogeneous mixture gives a 
feeling of condescension to the rich, and of, at least, temporary conse- 
quence to the poor. We fear they are unwise who have, in lieu of these 
primitive, spiril-stirring places, reared goodly temples, where indeed the 
rich and the poor meet together, but not with that edifying vicinity to 
which we have alluded. Miss Evanshaw found herself placed on a form 
exactly opposite to a west window, through which the evening sun shone 
full upon her face, and it was in vain that she tried to get a look of the 
preacher, when he rose to read the hymn for worship. Forced to relin- 
quish the use of her eyes, she was, perhaps, the more under the influence 
of her ears, which conveyed to her the most mellifluous sounds that she 
ever recollected to have heard, In the reading of the verses there was a 
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species of oratory of which she had no preconceived idea. It was not 
singing, it was not chaunting, nc’ther was it reading, but something, 
perhaps, made up of the whole. The subject of the hymn was Divine 
love, and, in the rehearsal, it seemed to flow from a heart which lent a 
melting sweetness to it, almost irresistible to one properly predisposed. 
In the prayer another tone was assumed; it seemed to be the soft 
murmurs of newly awakened hope; and Elizabeth almost ceased to wonder 
that even Mrs. Graham was taken captive. He had proceeded a very 
few sentences in his discourse, when the declining rays permitted Eliza- 
beth to have a distinct view of the preacher. His full black eyes were 
fixed on her, even to straining, which at first made her withdraw her 
own ; but she felt, at the same time, as if the face was not unknown to 
her. Curious, and slightly agitated, she looked again, when the orator, 
having directed his attention to another point, she recognized, beyond 
any doubt, the young gardener, the coach passenger, and the handsome 
archer. A feeling of ineffable contempt was her first well-defined sensa- 
tion ; and turning her eyes to the left of the preacher, she met those of 
her uncle, Mr. Faversham. She was little inclined to study his coun- 
tenance, and felt disposed to hold down her head for the rest of the time 
that she should remain in a place which she was ashamed to have 
entered. However, after a few moments given to recollection, she rallied 
her spirits ; and she determined not to shrink from either her uncle or 
this unknown person. She then raised her head, and assumed a steady, 
erect posture, with the conviction, that the elder person, at least, might 
be ashamed to look at her, but that she had no reason whatever to dread 
his eye. The text was, “ Love one another, as [ have loved you.” After 
a short, and as Elizabeth thought, florid exordium on the love of Christ 
to men, he diverged into a discourse on our love of one another. He 
took two distinct views of this second part of his subject: first, he expa- 
tiated upon that love which is strictly worldly ; and then on that in 
which we ought to be emulous of the love of Christ, with an express 
view to his glory. In dilating upon the mere temporal part of his 
subject, he passed quickly over love in its various ramifications as uniting 
men with men, either diffusively, commercially, or scientifically. But 
he dwelt at large on that love which tends to unite the sexes, either 
illicitly, or matrimonially. In the first, he pointed out with great skill 
the arts of the seducer, and the deplorable end of the seduced. It seemed 
to Elizabeth that he was needlessly minute on the whole of this part of 
his subject ; and although the most fastidious could not charge him with 
indelicacy, there was yet a great deal that tended to soften and warm 
the hearts of his hearers, much more than was necessary or could be useful ; 
but, at the same time, this brought him to the desired and intended acmé 
of his discourse. 

‘ The transition was easy from the warmest of earthly love, in sub- 
serviency to mere man, to that which should be subservient only to the 
service of God, or rather, as they make it, of Christ. “And, oh!” said 
he, “ how that love transcends the love of woman! Aye! as far as 
the noon-day blaze surpasses man’s grandest illumination! I believe it 
has been a dispute amongst naturalists, whether the love of the parent 
or of the lover is strongest. As coming first, as naturally preceding the 
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other, it may be that the affection of him who woos a partner for life 
exceeds that of a parent, and probably it is so in respect to our sex ; but 
I do not believe that it admits of a doubt in regard to the other. Their 
softer and more retiring habits in a manner revolt from and forbid such 
high-wrought passion as man is susceptible of ; and perhaps it is on this 
account, that the whole force of her animal affection seems to exhibit 
itself in maternity. But what is the most devoted, the most impassioned, 
the most fervid love that ever bent over the cradle of beauteous infancy, 
compared to the love of him who pants for the salvation of an immortal 
soul? Ah! my female hearers, I leave you to judge. There are few 
here who have not practised, experienced, or witnessed, the love of a 
mother. Who has not seen the care of helpless infancy ; the anxiety 
that watched over childhood ; the almost heavenly solicitude to implant 
right principles at a more advanced period ; and the guardian protecting 
care of womanhood? Yes! I see that one and all of you understand 
me! But what is that love? Mark me! It is a drop—and if one drop 
can be less than another, it is that drop in the mighty sea of eternity, 
compared with the love of him, who hangs over a soul that is ready to 
perish! Ah! my friends, that I could make you comprehend this love. 
I know a person, and he is yet a youth, who, for the love of one soul, 
has descended from his rank—has assumed disguises—has joined himself 
to motley societies—and who is ready, if need were, to bare his bosom 
to the storm ; to expose his head to the hottest vertical sun ; aye, to 
dare all and every thing, but the displeasure of his God.” The young 
orator was exhausted ; he dropped down on the seat of his primitive 
pulpit, and spread his beautiful hand over his humid eyes. Groans and 
even sobs were audible ; and, to say the truth, it was not to be wondered 
at; for although the eloquence had nothing in it that was either new or 
extraordinary, it was living eloquence, and it came from one who seemed 
to feel, even in the very centre of his soul, all that he uttered. Besides, 
it was conveyed through the medium of a voice that was perfect music, 
and that was transmitted by lips which were well calculated to speak the 
language of all sorts of love ; while the whole was set off by the most 
graceful attitudes of the most perfect form. After a considerable pause, 
which is never sufficiently attended to in the older and half worn-out 
churches, he gave out the psalm which runs, “ As the hart panteth for 
the water-brooks, so pants my soul for thee.” After it was sung, he 
pronounced a short but deeply emphatic blessing, and sat down 
apparently overborne by some strong internal feeling. All seemed 
uneasy and disconcerted ; for it was his gereral custom, however severe 
and harrowing it might be through three-fourths of his sermon, to soothe 
and comfort them at last, and to send them away under the immediate 
influence of a solemn satisfaction. But on this night, although he had 
uttered nothing but what was flattering, his manner made a new impres- 
sion, and each went away saying, “ Is it I?”’ 

Elizabeth recognized in the preacher a mysterious lover, but 
as in love affairs the most minute circumstances are often the 
most important, as a look, or a sigh, sometimes turns the scale, 
and silence speaks eloquent volumes, it is impossible to give an 
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abstract of the amorous proceedings: the curious are refered 
to the work itself. ; 

To escape from the importunities of the ardent saint, and 
various minor persecutions, Elizabeth disappeared one morning, 
leaving a letter in explanation of her motives, with a promise 
to write soon from London. “ A letter did come, but it merely 
announced her safe arrival, and that on the morrow they should 
sail for Madeira in the good ship Rover; master, Smart: the 
next post brought another, sent from on board by the pilot.” 
The following paragraph was seen not long afterwards in a 
Lotidon newspaper :—“ Foundered at sea, on the 20th ult. the 
good ship Rover; master, Smart; bound for Madeira; it is 
supposed that all on board perished. Pieces of wreck have been 
picked up, but no bodies found.” In the course of the work 
the devout Mrs. Evanshaw marries a young man of infamous 
profligacy. 

With respect to the defects of the novel. Although the 
author is nearly free from prejudices, there is one rémark- 
able exception, a strong feeling against the Presbyterians, and 
in favour of a small sect in Scotland, which is equally unim- 
ome as to rank and numbers, the Episcopalians. Mr. 
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“vanshaw committed the fault of marrying a woman in a lower 
sphere, and found, of course, that she was not fitted to make a 
great lady; if a plough-boy, a tinker, or a tailor, and not a 
mariner, be the pilot, it is not difficult to account for the loss 
of the vessel. It may, perhaps, be objected, that the hero was 
illiberally liberal, and somewhat ‘addicted to preaching, and that 
he is too serious; had he been more jocular, he might have 
given his wife a little more play, and produced the same results 
with a better grace. Hypocrites hate what they term levity ; 
it is a constant ground of complaint and of preliminary objec- 
tion, especially when they are afraid to allege a more serious 
charge. Nothing is so offensive to a quack and an impostor 
as levity and light ridicule ; a grave argument that his nostrums 
are useless or pernicious annoys him much less, because the 
very gravity and seriousness are an admission of his authority 
and importance ; but ridicule him and you non-suit him at onee, 
and put him entirely out of court. Ridicule, therefore, is the 
weapon to be used ; that against which the adversary cries out, 
as being unfair; that which makes the enemy roar (when the 
chips fiy, the tool takes hold) is the instrument upon which 
reliance ought to be placed, as being really formidable and 
efficient. 

That whatever will not bear a little wholesome ridicule is 
unsound, may be taken as a rule; that wherever there is winc- 
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ing there is also some soreness, and wherever there is’ an 
effect, there is a cause ; although the defect inay not be apparent, 
or easily detected, it may be easily takeri for granted, that there 
is one; not indeed as a groutid for rash tondemnation,. but as 
an encouragement to pursue the inquiry, and by investigation 
to find out the exact nature and extent of the defect. The 
hero is proud and of high aristocratical feelings, and was in- 
tended for a finished gentleman: in this respect the failure is 
petliaps complete; but it is not every man wlio can go to 
Corinth: the conversation also is defective ; but to give the 
tone and style of a genteel dialogue correctly is not easy. 
Whenever the author touches upon Latin, or any of the small 
learning of the lower forms, there is a mistake; after making 
large allowances for the inaccuracies of the printer, enough 
remain to show that the author must be well qualified to com- 
mit such errors as “ Ranunculii,” “Cybelle,” “ upon the super- 
fices,” “Phoecian ship,”  Eluesis,’) “homo  egotista,” 


*‘ Apollo,” the god of day, for “ Apollos,” the companion of 
St. Paul, and so forth. “Our admirable translations” are 
gravely spoken of, and the only passage that shows any thing 
like scholarship seems to point to a slight dabbling with the 
Hebrew; the least profitable surely of all grammatical exercises. 


It relates to naming the heroine. ‘ What is the name to be? 
I think your mother’s was Matilda.”—* Yes, she was named 
for a great worthy, lady Matilda; but I wish my child to have 
a scripture name—Dorcas, I think.”—“ Dorcas! the devil! 
Fanny, you know I have made great sacrifices to you; however, 
Iam firm enough not to nickname my child. Though, after 
all, that name has more in it than perhaps you think of. In 
the east it is almost tantamount to love—profane love.” —“ Well, 
then, what do you wish on the subject? But surely she cannot 
have a name more distinguished for piety arid good works, and 
of one, too, that liad an actual miracle performed in her favour!” 
This alludes to the 9th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. 
‘Now there was at Joppa a certain disciple named Tabitha, 
which by interpretation is called Dorcas; this woman was full 
of good works and alms deeds which she did,’ &c. &c. The 
actual miracle was, that she was raised from the dead by St. 
Peter. Her name, or ‘ nickname,’ signifies a doe, a wild goat, 
or an antelope ;_ in its Greek form of Dorcas there is nothing 
amorous in the etymology ; when derived at all, it is derived 
from a word signifying to see, because these animals are sharp- 
sighted ; or at least as shy and difficult of approach as if they 
were, In its Hebrew, or rather Syriac, form of Tabitha, 
according to the vague and fanciful etymology of eastern gram- 
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marian, it is deduced, amongst other sources, from a root, that 
denotes to swell, whether with wind, pride, or desire, or through 
any other cause of tumefaction; by a considerable effort of 
etymology, therefore, it may be made out that the name Dorcas, 
“in the east, is almost tantamount to love.” But learning, 
however estimable, is only one kind of excellence, and if the 
author be deficient as a scholar, and want the exquisiteness of 
a more recondite learning, the work is nevertheless rich in 
other merits. There is, moreover, a greater power of discrimi- 
nation in perceiving the transcendant superiority of the ancients 
seen through a glass darkly under the vast disadvantages of 
imperfect vision, than when they are discerned with clearer 
optics. 

With respect to a more agreeable and more fruitful topic, the 
excellences of the work: the important proposition, that there 
is no connection whatever between morals and religion is 
illustrated with great ability, and the economy of the novel is 
judicious, and is frequently arranged with considerable dramatic 
art and felicity of situation. The story is upon the whole well 
conducted ; it contains a great variety of characters, which are 
happily contrasted and well supported. With respect to the 
sentiments, the cause of virtue is maintained throughout with 
an ardent zeal and consistent earnestness, that give the work a 
high ethical value. This didactic novel may, therefore, be 
honestly recommended to all who have the care of young 
persons, for the most important object in education, the culti- 
vation of the moral sense, for which end it is most powerful, 
and will yield to few works in efficacy. The observations 
concerning education are wise and useful, although perhaps a 
little too general: some readers may doubt whether the exces- 
sive adherence to truth, which is recommended, be practicable, 
or expedient, in the intercourse of human life; but ail will 
admit that it is good to inculcate veracity in all its strictness 
in the bringing up of children, and will agree that the education 
of the ancient Persians, or at least what Xenophon thought 
ought to form the basis of a system of institution of ideal per- 
fection, to speak the truth and to fear no one, is an ‘admirable 
and compendious code of. youthful instruction. A graphic pen 
cannot be better employed than in painting scenes of persecu- 
tion, whether in public or private life, that men may at last 
learn how detestable a thing persecution is. So great has been 
the illiberality of mankind for some ages, that whenever we 
pass through a church-yard this terrible reflection strikes us 
forcibly ; how few of those who lie here are not much better 
where they now are; how few of those have not been, at least 
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in spirit, persecutors ; how few have not been less liberal than 
their sons; how few have not been, at least in intentions, a 
pest and a nuisance to society! Let them rest in peace! So 
desolating and pernicious is persecution; it would destroy the 
social principle, and tends to make the world a wilderness and 
a desert; no human sacrifices are so cruel as those which 
intolerance demands. The author has painted persecution in 
all its deformity with a masterly hand; if any thing could 
soften the intolerant spirit, it would be the perusal of these 
volumes, which are well adapted to inspire forbearance, and to 
put us on our guard against the besetting sin of intolerance. 

In addition to the great merit of choosing such an important 
end, and enforcing it with much ability and to the high tone of 
morality which pervades the work, many miscellaneous obser- 
vations on men and things are scattered about, that are not 
unworthy of attention. They are of very various importance, 
from the just censure upon supper-trays :-—“ he placed himself 
at the supper-table—for comfort-dispelling trays were not then 
in use;” or a complaint of the miseries of washing-week : 
“as the Saturnalia was the watchword in former times for 
every sort of licentious indulgence, so a ‘ washing’ appears to 
be the signal for every sort of privation, and a licence for all the 
bad humour which can be mustered up in a female breast. In 
these days of associations for all sorts of purposes, we flatter 
ourselves that a convention of particularly-gifted elderly ladies 
may think of sitting upon this weighty affair, and thereby release 
those that are yet unborn from the miseries which precede the 
comfort of a clean shirt :’—to an observation such as, “ but of 
this we are certain, that Elizabeth’s moral perceptions were 
more acute than her physical; and, with a very few exceptions, 
we believe that the former are always first in exercise. In a 
long acquaintance with young people, I have invariably found 
that it was necessary, in a manner, to drill them into a sense of 
the physical sublime and beautiful, whereas the moral rushed 
upon them unbidden ;” or such as the following: “The grand 
source of comfort, except the beaten track of religion, was the 
disadvantages and discomforts under which others suffered. 
The daughter of one had died of want; that of another, from 
bad usage; one lady’s son had been hanged for peculation ; 
another’s for forgery! Think how different was her situation, 
and how thankful she ought to be! Elizabeth was at a loss 
to understand how the misfortunes of others could possibly 
console Mrs. M‘Gregor for hers ; or why she should be thankful 
that God had dispensed a larger portion of evil to another than 
to herself.” Amongst the most sensible and important of the 
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reflections may be placed the frequent reprehensions of the 
abuse of Sunday that is enjoined by all the sectarians, and by 
the irrational part, which is unhappily somewhat large, of the 
church.of England. “The use of that day is of importance, 
and upon that subject the heart-burnings have been endless. 
You have seen and heard teo much of them. Your mother 
aims at devoting this day entirely and solely to religion. » Now, 
I maintain that, at least in a child, this is impossible; and that 
being impossible, if you exact a seeming compliance you make 
the child a hypocrite. I cannot be convinced that to hang the 
head for twelve hours over the same subject can be an essential 
service to the Creator of all things; still less, to be debarred 
during the seventh part of our time from the innocent pleasures 
of cheerful conversation; and I maintain, that an immense 
quantity of improvement is in this manner cut off from the 
active minds of youth; who, while they are yawning in hypo- 
critical inattention, with their eyes fixed on pages which often 
they cannot comprehend, might be learning the rudiments of 
some science, in which the Deity really is displayed.” From 
the abrupt and ambiguous termination of the novel, there is 
ground for the hope, that the author may be tempted to resume 
the subject, and to detail the subsequent adventures of the 
high-minded Elizabeth Evanshaw. 





Arr. IV.— The Honey Bee: its Natural History, Physiology, and 
Management. By Edward Bevan, M.D. London. Baldwin, Cradock, 
and Joy. 1827. 


"THERE are not many animals in the creation, of which the 

habits, the history, and the affairs altogether, have attracted 
more attention than the Bee, even from the earliest ages of 
civilization or history : while, in its own class, it has borne away 
the palm from all, and even from its great commercial rival, the 
silk-worm, notwithstanding the far greater value of this tribu- 
tary to our wealth. The pattern and the proverb of industry, 
and the theme of poetry, this little mean-looking, ill-tempered, 
and dangerous animal, which we cannot even approach or 
look at without caution and fear, has found occupation for 
naturalists, and even for philosophers, from the beginning of 
time, who have watched and studied it with a degree of labour 
and enthusiasm which often excited surprise, but who also, by 
those labours, have brought to light circumstances respecting 
its character, its operations, and its political conduct, which are 
not only highly interesting in themselves, but go far in develop- 
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ing to us the mental powers, or metaphysical condition, of the 
whole insect race. 

Thus, also, has it afforded occupation for writers more than 
we should like to count; and could it but see the library to 
which it has given rise, it might well be vain of the paper and 
print which it has occupied, and at the names also of those who 

ave so deeply interested themselves about its affairs. Dr. Bevan 
must be one of those enthusiasts ; for, in reality, no man could 
so occupy his time under any other impulse: and, though we 
entertain much more fear of his heroes and heroines than love 
for them, we haye at least reading enough in apiarian literature, 
to have discovered that this is a very useful as well as a pleas- 
ing yolume, and, if we may be allowed to judge, the best and 
the most convenient work that has appeared on the subject. 
As a book of use, it contains all the bee-knowledge necessary 
to him who looks at. this subject merely with an eye to profit; 
and, as a work of natural history, it includes all that is really 
known of the matter, divested of those eternal disputes and 
long-winded dissertations and conjectures, which have so often 
wearied us in working our way through the volumes of his 
predecessors. . 

We do not propose to analyze this work ; since, within our 
own space, all that we could do would amount to little better 
than a table of contents : it will be more amusing to our readers, 
and, on the whole, more instructive, to note some of the more 
interesting facts belonging to the natural history of the animal, 
referring them to the work itself for all that relates to agricul- 
tural or economical matters, as well as for all those subjects of 
policy for which we cannot contrive room. And even in what 
we intend, we can but select; since there is quite enough in 
the anatomy, physiology, metaphysics, morals, and govern- 
ment of bees, to occupy a moderate volume, under any con- 
densation. 

With respect to the anatomy of the bee, the usual division of 
insects into head, trunk, and abdomen, being maintained, the 
first remarkable organ in the former is the proboscis. This 
consists of five parts ; a central body, or tongue, and four horny 
scales, of which the two outer sheathe the inner, so as to give 
the whole the appearance of a single tube, rendered flexible and 
manageable by a joint in the middle: the tongue consisting of 
successive rings, and capable of being moved in all directions, 
by appropriate muscles, which, terminating in appendages like 
hairs, thus seem to act the part of capillary tubes. This portion 
of the whole organ is capable of being folded up at pleasure ; 
while the whole can be Loui in under the head, to be ex- 
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tended for use when extracting the food of the animal from the 
nectaries of flowers. In action, the proboscis does not suck, 
like that of flies, but picks up, or laps, and delivers to the 
— tongue and kar y 4 
esides an upper and an under lip, the bee has a proper 
tongue, which, below the middle, is membraneous, and forms a 
bag, to receive the honey from the proboscis ; being the largest 
in the working bee, compared to the size of the insect, of any 
yet examined, and larger in this than in the male or the queen. 
eneath the tongue is the pharynx, transmitting the honey to 
the honey-bag, and closed by a valve. This honey-bag, so 
well known to children, is a dilatation of the cesophagus, or it 
may be compared to the crop in birds. Mandibles, or upper 
jaws, armed with teeth, and of a hard or horny nature, with 
maxille, or under jaws, of a soft texture, complete the anatomy 
of these parts. Two antenne, and four palpi, organs found in 
all insects, together with the well-known eyes, and the stemmata, 
include what else is known of the anatomy of the head; and 
we need not describe these particularly, as their general struc- 
ture is that so well known, which occurs in all insects. 

In the trunk, we may first notice the four wings, two superior 
and two inferior; the latter being provided with hooks, by 
which, in flying, they can be united to the upper pair. The 
legs are six, each having three distinct divisions, the thigh, the 
shank, and the foot. In the four hinder legs, one joint is 
covered on the inside with hairs, forming a kind of brush, for 
the purpose of taking up the farina of flowers: and in the centre 
joints of the two hindmost feet there are cavities surrounded by 
hairs, into which that powder, after having been consolidated 
by the fore feet and the jaws, is deposited. Finally, each foot 
has two hooks, together with a muscular appendage, by which 
it is enabled to adhere to smooth and polished surfaces. As to 
the abdomen, forming the third division of the body, we may 
pass it over, as it possesses no external parts. 

The respiration of bees, like that of insects at large, is per- 
formed by means of lateral air vessels, or trachee, their eS oo 
being called spiracles or stigmata. Hence it is, that oil kills 
this tribe of animals, by stopping up these orifices : while it has 
been amply proved, that not only in the insect tribe, but in all 
others, there is no animal existing which can live without a 
supply of air, or of what is in this case its essential ingredient, 
oxygen gas. And with respect to bees, it is also proved, that, 
notwithstanding the crowd and closeness of their hives, the air 
is maintained, by means that we shall immediately point out, 
in a state of purity as great as the external atmosphere, and 
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that the animals themselves are exceedingly sensible to the 
deterioration, as well as to the deprivation, of this necessary 
element of life. 

To procure this air within the hives, there is a system of ven- 
tilation adopted by these animals, forming a portion of those 
singular instincts, as they are called, which have so often 
attracted admiration. The four wings are hooked together and 
extended, so as to present the largest possible surface ; and a 
number of bees are always stationed in files within the hive, and 
near its entrance, whose occupation it is, to produce a current 
of air from the door inthis manner. It is more remarkable, that 
there are two parties employed in this work; one, the nearest 
to the door with their heads turned inwards; and the other, fur- 
ther in the interior, directed the opposite way ; while they are 
so arranged as not to block up the passage of the labourers. 

. And this being a severe duty, the parties are relieved by fresh 
ones every twenty-five minutes ; while, on particular occasions, 
of extraordinary heat, or other circumstances, the number of 
the ventilators is increased. 

The circulating, or rather the blood, system, of all insects, 
forms as yet a difficulty to comparative anatomists. The 
opinion of Cuvier is, for many reasons, deserving of notice; 
and it is, that they possess nothing analogous to the heart, but 
that the chyle, formed in the intestines, passes through their 
pores, so as to reach all parts of the body for the purposes of 
nutrition; while the ramifications of the trachee permit the air 
to meet it every where, and thus to operate on it the necessary 
changes. We do not, nevertheless, approve of the explanation 
whick we repeat; since, for a aes of this class, it is but 
loose language. There is no meaning in the term pores. If the 
general view is a correct one, what we should be inclined to say 
is, that the nutrition of insects is arranged on a plan analogous 
to that of vegetables, while there is sufficient analogy in ani- 
mals to admit at least the possibility of this; since it is thus 
that hairs and nails, even in the larger animals, are nourished. 
And if this be the correct view, then must we substitute for the 
word pores, vessels ; and these vessels will, probably, at some 
future day, be ascertained to resemble those which, in plants, 
perform all the functions connected with nutrition and growth, 
absorption and displacement, and even with secretion. 

The secretions of bees consist ostensibly in silk, wax, and poi- 
son; whatever others, conformably to other animals, they may 
produce for the uses of their own bodies. For these pepe 
no glands or specific organs have been pointed out: but when 
we consider that secretion is a chemical process of combination, 
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performed, apparently, for each atom of the new compound, by 
a single vessel, it is easy to see that a vegetable structure will 
explain it; while, in this very case, the products in question, or 
others absolutely like them, are actually formed by the vegetable 
structure. 

Bees have the power of generating heat, and that to a con- 
siderable degree : a power possessed by few insects, and appa- 
rently not at all by the solitary ones, whose heat is, as far as has 
been ascertained, that of the atmosphere. The heat of a hive 
has been found to exceed that of the open air in winter 27°: 
Hunter found it to vary from 73° to 84° : and, according to Huber, 
that of a healthy hive in winter stands between 86” and 88°, and 
in summer between 95° and 97°. Sometimes, however, it will 
suddenly rise even to 104°; while, under different circumstances, 
it has been found to vary many degrees even in one day. By 
what means they generate this heat, has not been ascertained ; 
but the whole process, even as to the larger animals, still remains 
a mystery : yet, as in these, it is ascertained that they diminish a 
superfluous heat by means of perspiration; being sometimes, in 
summer, perfectly drenched in their own moisture. 

If it is superfluous to say that the motions of bees are per- 
formed by means of appropriate muscles, we may remark the 
great strength, which, in common with the whole insect tribe, 
they possess: and as to the organs of reproduction and their 
functions, we think it better to pass over a subject not well 
fitted for a popular journal. The ovipositor, or egg tube be- 
longing to this system must, however, be noticed, because it is 
the tube which also directs and gives passage to the sting; 
appearing to the eye, in reality, to be the very sting itself. 
This fine tube is constructed of various retractile pieces, like the 
tube of a telescope, having a sharp point by which it penetrates 
the object to be stung, before the proper sting is extended ; and 
there is a slit near its extremity through which both the dart 
itself and the poison pass, 

As to the proper sting, it consists, rather incommodiously for 
the animal itself, of two barbed darts, since it is owing to this 
structure that there is so much difficulty in withdrawing it after 
being inserted ; while the consequence of its loss to the animal, 
is understood to be its infallible death. One of these darts is 
larger than the other, and they are moved by muscles sufticiently 
powerful to force them to the depth of the twelfth of an inch 
into the skin of a man; while they are articulated to the body 
by thirteen scales, and provided with two glands or ducts, unit- 
ing into one, and ejecting the poison along the groove formed 
by the union of the piercers, In the queen-bee the sting is 
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larger and stronger than in the working one, but she is much 
less inclined to use it; so much less, indeed, that she was long 
supposed not to possess the power. 

it is familiar, that, besides the use which bees make of this 
weapon upon the larger animals when excited to anger, it serves 
also for their defence against its proper insect enemies, and, fur- 
ther, is the implement by which it destroys the drones when 
they have performed their peculiar offices to the community. Be- 
sides this, it serves for the purpose of carrying on personal com- 
bats among themselves, though it seems to be supposed that the 
poison has no action on them, and that the assailant, by losing 
its sting, may suffer more in the combat than the enemy who 
has received the wound. Otherwise, it is thought, so frequent 
are quarrels among these irascible animals, that the communi- 
ties would be exterminated. To this we need only add, that if 
time be given to the bee, after stinging, it can, by depressing 
the barbs, withdraw the whole machinery ; while, in this case 
also the injury is less severe to the sufferer, and the animal 
experiences no inconvenience. 

It appears that the poison itself, which is a colourless fluid, 
is possessed of a hot, or acrid, and a sweet taste united ; and 
that, reddening litmus paper, it also contains an acid. Its 
activity varies according to the season of the year, being very 
little in winter; and it is exhaustible, inasmuch as after a 
third or fourth puncture from the same bee, there is no further 
inconvenience felt from a subsequent one. Whatever be the 
chemical constitution of this fluid, it appears that it is, or 
contains, a crystallizable substance ; as, if ejected on a piece of 
glass, it shoots into crystals. The inflammation and pain which it 
produces are familiar, but they vary much in different persons 
and constitutions ; exciting high fever in some, and giving little 
inconvenience to others. In man, death from this cause has 
not been known ; but one case, at least, is related of a doubtful 
and difficult recovery : while, if a horse has been actually killed 
on the spot by the assault from two hives (a fact occurring in 
America), and if Park thus lost some of his asses in Africa, 
there is no reason to doubt that a sufficient number of stings 
—. prove fatal to our own species. Of the various remedies 
and nostrums resorted to in these cases, the only one which 
seems to offer any temptation to a trial, is ammonia; though we 
do not perceive that it has been adopted by the persons in- 
terested in such matters. 

The irascibility of bees is proverbial, and has even formed the 
theme of poets. But if their anger is excited by offences of 
yarious kinds, rendering it sufficiently justifiable, there are 
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many provocations to which they are subject, the causes of 
which we are ignorant of; yet which, if we did know them, 
might possibly prevent us from deeming them such odious little 
animals as we, who are not bee-fanciers, think fit to suppose 
them. That, as to man, they are influenced by personal anti- 
pathies, as well as by affection, or at least tolerance, is, however, 
certain: and if the causes of these have not all been ascertained, 
it is at least known, generally, that it is very much founded on 
personal odours: a criterion of judgment which appears to 
extend very widely through the animal creation, since thus 
assuredly do dogs, cats, horses, and, we believe, cattle and sheep, 
determine who it is that they are to love or hate. And if to be 
en mauvaise odeur with bees is somewhat inconvenient, one thing 
is distinctly ascertained, and that is, that it is the breath by 
which they are offended (a very justifiable ground of offence, 
we must admit); and that it is politic to breathe through the 
nostrils only, when approaching a hive. Thus also does the 
contact of hair offend them, as they sting infallibly if they 
alight on the head or an eyebrow. 

As far as their anger is excited against each other, it displays 
itself often in single combat, and sometimes in more general 
warfare. One author relates a tale of a pitched battle between 
two armies, which lasted two days; being the defence, on one 
hand, against the invasion of an occupied hive by a community 
seeking fora kingdom. But it is ascertained that their chief 
anger, conformably to this, is directed to the defence of their 
property ; that they seldom can be irritated to sting when far 
from their own homes, and never contend with each other for 
honey, unless within the boundary of their own rights. 

The cause of the sounds emitted by bees appears to be a 
matter of considerable difficulty ; since however, these are, for 
the most part, the produce of the wings, there are others which 
must have a different cause, as they are heard when those 
organs are at rest. As to the general sounds, the busy and 
pleased hum, as it is esteemed and discriminated by bee-fanciers, 
who find it delightful music, and the more acute sound which 
is the produce and mark of anger, always taking place under 
circumstances of irritation, they can be explained perfectly by 
the more or less rapid motions of their wings. Though we do 
not perceive that Dr. Bevan has noticed it, mathematicians 
have ascertained the number of vibrations of a plate of the 
dimensions of a bee’s wing, which are required to produce a 
given note ; and the result has proved, in all insects, a remark- 
able constancy in the action of the muscles of flying, or of. the 
number of vibrations made in a second ; since, for every flying 
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insect which emits a sound of this nature, that note is fixed and 
constant. Every one who pleases, can satisfy himself of this 
in the common house-fly, in the gnat, in the chaffer, in the beetle 
tribe, and in the dragon-fly ; whose key-note, from the length, 
and slowness of motion of its wings, is nearly beyond the reach 
of our ears in the bass. Thus it is that while the busy note of 
a bee is determined by its natural action or number of vibrations, 
its angry one is the result of quicker motions, and is thus a 
much more acute sound. For aught we know, it may have 
more than one such note: but the bee philosophers do nof 
appear to have interested themselves about this gamut; as we 
cannot indeed discover that they have ever seemed to under- 
stand the principles in question, simple as they are: whilst 
we must confess, that we have been always too cowardly to 
make the attempts necessary for investigating the subject. Yet, 
lest we should mislead any one into further believing, from a 
misapplication of this principle, what has always been said, that 
the gnat os an angry sound independent of its natural 
one, which it makes when about to sting, we must observe, 


that in this sound, as in others, there are two notes united, the 
fundamental, and its octave above ; and that when the gnat 
approaches our face to sting, it is the octave, which was 


inaudible at a distance, that we hear ; just as happens when we 
make the same trial with a tuning-fork, by bringing it close to 
the ear. 

But the bee makes a shrill sound when its wings are glued, 
and stopped from moving, or otherwise still ; as the drone does 
also when its wings are cut off, and even without its legs: while, 
in this case, the whole body is actuated by a vibratory motion. 
And because a mutilated body thus plunged into water until 
air no longer issues from the trachez, ceases to produce sounds 
on being taken out, it has been concluded that these sounds 
were really produced by the trachee, and were, in fact, a true 
voice. But the subject remains one of the physiological diffi- 
culties attending this and the insect tribe in general: nor can 
we find any satisfactory explanation of the particular sounds 
made by the queen bee, which are not hummings or vibratory 
noises, but a species of repeated chirp or squeak, and one of 
which appears to possess a great moral influence over the 
community, exciting vast commotion and fear. 

If the language of bees is not supposed to be dependent on 
sound, we may nevertheless make it the next part of our slender 
inquiry ; while not in the least satisfied with what has been 
written on this subject, and as little pleased with Mr. Huber’s 
theory as with those of any of his predecessors. 
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In the first place, we cannot believe that animals do not 
possess language, and, above all, we cannot be persuaded by all 
that we have heard and read, and which also is invariably 
negative matter, that the animals, especially, which are gre- 
garious, or form communities, are deprived of a power, without 
which we cannot possibly comprehend how their operations can 
be conducted at all, We believe, on the contrary, that they do, 
through all their races, and even through the insect tribes, pos- 
sess the means of communicating by sounds all the ideas whisk 
they possess, and that the ordinary sounds which we know, as 
to many tribes, are this very language. And we do not think 
the absence of audible sounds (to except humming) in the 
insect tribes, any argument against this opinion ; because such 
sounds might not, and indeed ought not, to be audible to our 
ears. To suppose that we hear all the sounds in existence, is 
only a supposition fit for the vulgar ; to which we so strongly 
object, that we would rather declare our belief, on the other 
hand, in the inaudible music of the spheres. 

And, in reality, it is easy to prove that sounds, be they even 
musical, or tones, and therefore the more audible, do pass out 
of the power of our auditory nerves, at both extremities of the 
scale ; while also, different ears are differently constituted as 
to this range, or sensibility. Of natural sounds, we might pro- 
duce many as examples of what we mean; but it is sufficient 
to name the sound of a dragon-fly as a case of a diatonic note, 
evanescent in the bass, as the snoring of a dormouse in the 
treble, is one at the opposite extremity, which some ears cannot 
distinguish at all. But as we dare not here enlarge on a sub- 
ject on which we may possibly communicate the whole of our 
ideas at some future opportunity, we shall only add, that if our 
ears cannot hear certain sounds, so, @ fortiori, can they not 
distinguish modulations in many of those which they do hear, 
and least of all when those are not in the diatonic scale ; so that 
in any sound, to us uniform, or uninflexed, such, for example, 
as those sounds in bees not produced by the wings, there may 
be, not only an endless variety of tones, or of articulation, but 
even, for aught that we can reasonably infer to the contrary, 
a varied and articulate language. ; 

Such is what we consider possible : and it is most important 
in all such cases, in all philosophy, to commence by determin- 
ing possibility: while in this particular one, if it 1s to be for 
ever agreed, as it has been, that bees utter no sounds, because 
we do not hear them, or but one sound, because we hear only 
one, it is certain that we shall neyer discover the truth, because 
we shall never make the attempt. But we must notice the 
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present opinion on this subject, or rather Huber’s ; which is, 
that the language of bees, like that of ants, is a signal language, 
and that its instruments are the antenne. We have read all 
his facts and arguments with care, and without prejudice ; but 
they have not convinced us: while, though certain actions 
or conduct should follow certain communications through the 
antenne, they no more prove this to be a language, and the 
language of insects, than it would follow that the caresses 
which a mother bestows on her child, or the wagging of a dog’s 
tail, are the languages of those animals. 

This is all that we need say, as we need not detail the facts 
adduced to prove this theory: since the general objection 
applies to the whole. As to the purposes or uses of the antenna 
of insects, they seem, for the present, to remain a mystery ; 
while we cannot doubt that they are important organs. But 
to suppose them to belong to a sixth sense, is to use words 
without a meaning: while to say that they are destined to make 
discoveries as to the state of the atmosphere, and to form prog- 
nostications respecting the weather, is equally purposeless and 
childish, when the quadrupeds possess the same knowledge, 
and form the same judgments without antenne. That bees 
do possess this power, and in great perfection, is however a 
matter of interest as to their mental history; but we are yet 
destined to wait for information on this and much more ; while 
no greater impediment to the discovery of the truth can be 
devised, than that system of gratuitous hypothesis which has 
for ever been the greatest of all the obstacles to the progress of 
knowledge. Shall we ever hope to convince the searchers into 
nature or science, that their point of departure should be igno- 
rance ; that their initial step should be, to convince themselves 
what it is that they do not know, and to form, of their defi- 
ciencies, a conception not less distinct and clear than of their 
acquirements. 

hat bees sleep, is a mere fact requiring no further notice. 
Their longevity seems to have been a subject of great differences 
of opinion, easy as it might be supposed to determine it: nor 
can we very well make out what Dr. Bevan himself thinks on 
this point. The male, or drone, however, appears not to live 
more than three months: the queen is thought to live two 
years, and has been ascertained by Huber to have reached five ; 
and as to the working bee, it seems as if we ought to suppose 
the length of life to be about a year, though no positive fact 
seems to have been ascertained as to this. 

With respect to the senses of bees, it is ascertained, in the 
first place, that they possess a very acute smell, since they are 
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very much offended by many odours, and equally attracted by 
others: while it even seems to be thought, that it is by this 
sense they discover the presence of honey. Hence also, it is 
thought, they know one person from another, and even the 
individuals of their own species. As to the organ of smelling, it 
has not been ascertained; but by certain experiments with 
paste, so contrived as to obstruct different parts in succession, 
it is at last discovered to lie in the fore part of the head. 

The sense of touch must be acute, because, as they work in 
the dark, and from choice, it must be through this power that 
they are directed to carry on their works: while it has been 
ascertained that it is by touching, that they recognize their 
queen. The palpi are considered, by some naturalists, to be 
the organs used for this purpose, and not the antenne : though 
these are popularly called feelers ; yet there seems considerable 
difficulty on this subject, as it does not appear that the removal 
of these palpi produces much inconvenience. On the contrary, 
if the antenne are cut off, the bee seems to become incapaci- 
tated, is unable to receive its food, resorts to the entrance for 
the sake of the light, as if it had no other guide left, and soon 
disappears ; being supposed to have lost itself after the dark- 
ness has come on, for want of the sense which used formerly to 
guide it under those circumstances. 

That their sense of taste is fine, or discriminating, is con- 
jectured, because of their choice as to flowers, and because, 
where there is a choice, they invariably select those which 

ield the best honey. That the sense of hearing is also perfect, 
is presumed especially from the extraordinary effect which the 
voice of the queen has on them, and from that effect also which 
noises produce upon the swarms in hiving; whence certain 
well-known popular practices. If Linnzus and Bennet chose 
to suppose that insects in general did not possess the 
sense of hearing, and bees among others, it is but too true 
that those studies, though merely engaged on facts, and com- 
monly on facts of a very simple nature, have never had the 
property of conferring on the cultivators the knowledge or sense 
of a sound logic, but rather seem to have left them as much to 
the vagaries of the imagination, and to that vice of using 
language without attaching ideas to it, as any of the most 
fantastical metaphysicians which the schools have produced. 
And when Huber talks of this sense as being analogous to 
hearing, not hearing in the simple sense of the term, and as 
acting in concert with the antennw, we can only regret that 
we do not understand what he means, and that he should write 
what he could not possibly have understood himself, 
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The sense of seeing in bees, as in other insects, seems also to 
have been a source of great difficulty : and really, if we are not 
at all satisfied with what has been written on this subject, 
neither are we willing to believe that much acuteness of investi- 
gation has been applied to this, as to many other points in the 
history of those tribes, notwithstanding the praises which, by a 
sort of convention, as it would seem, in this particular science 
(very much unlike the fashion in some others), entomologists are 
in the habit of lavishing on each other. The enormous number 
of lenses in an insect eye, amounting to 17,000 in a butterfly, 
these eyes which see only at one distance and not at another, 
and then the stemmata which are eyes to see at this other 
distance, and not at the first ; all this is so much unlike the works 
of Nature in every thing else, that we cannot be satisfied that 
the subject is understood, and cannot persuade ourselves that 
the entomologists have been as industrious and clear-sighted as 
they ought to have been. And as to the bee, being the special 
subject before us, we can say nothing more, since there are the 
same structure and the same difficulties as in all the rest of 
these races. 

We are tempted to pass over the subject of instincts, because 
we consider it a general one; and if it be discussed at all, 
requiring a separate discussion. We could not prove what we 
should desire to do; that is, to explain through the operations 
of reason, those actions commonly attributed to instinct, unless 
by a wide examination of many other tribes ; and it is better 
even to refer to this book, than to do more imperfectly what is 
but slenderly sketched there. 

But the architecture of a hive ought not to be passed without 
notice ; while even this we could not discuss as it deserves, even 
had we room for the bare facts, without investigating this essen- 
tial circumstance, the question of intellectual faculties. It is a 
subject which has already occupied volumes, and we have 
scarcely a page left for it. One thing let us, however, commence 
by remarking, terminating also as we commence, since it is all 
that we can venture to take room for, as to this question. It is, 
that however many facts of the proceedings of bees as to construc- 
tion prove a reasoning faculty exerted, because those things are 
seldom done twice in exactly the same manner, because they 
are made to conform to varying circumstances, and because 
when the usual contrivances fail, expedients or substitutes are 
adopted, the fundamental principle of the architecture must 
depend on an instinct, or is a piece of knowledge imparted by 
the Creator of the animal itself. To produce the greatest space 
and strength with the least expenditure of materials and room 
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and labour ; and to effect this, very particularly as to the bottom 
of the cell, in that precise manner which a profound mathematical 
analysis has proved to be, not only the best, but almost the only 
contrivance, that would have attained the proposed ends, oy 
a knowledge, not discovered, but imparted. And we think it 
important to draw this distinction, though we cannot afford to 
pursue the subject; because it is from a careless or ignorant 
confounding of this really instinctive or inherent knowledge, 
with that which has been acquired, or which is the result of 
observation and comparison, that this entire subject has been so 
invariably misunderstood, and that an almost inextricable con- 
fusion has been introduced into what we really think does not 
require any vast degree of discernment and reasoning to arrange 
and explain. But natural history, throughout, even in its perhaps 
most important department, Physic, has never yet felt theimpulse 
of true seaggerns 96 | : for ever proceeding under vulgar views and 
prejudices, and dogmas and phraseology; and, in a better and 
reformed age, acting as it did in the days of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus, or in the much worse ones which formed the 
Cimmerian Schools of the caliginous centuries. We would 
gladly have spoken with more approbation of those whom we 
have surely been sufficiently ordered to praise and admire: but 
we cannot change our opinions when we see that the greatest 
difficulties which obstruct the investigation of many important 
and interesting questions in science, are not inherent in the 
subjects themselves, but the produce of a bad or defective 
system of philosophy, of an absolute want of those general 
principles to which we owe all that we have gained in other 
departments, and which ought not to be difficult of attainment, 
when they are thoroughly understood. 

We cannot here avoid pvinting out one remarkable fact, 
relating, however, rather to the policy than to the work itself, and 
which, as far as Huber can be trusted, seems to have been 
ascertained. It is the employment of a principal architect, a 
foreman of the works, by whom the designs are made, and under 
whose sanction the workers carry on the mechanical part, as 
labourers would do among ourselves. Nor do we think the fact 
improbable ; because in other points, there seems to be a 
regulated division of labour, and because, indeed, without some 
system of this kind, it would be scarcely possible that twenty 
thousand animals, working in the dark, and ina space so con- 
fined, could perform all the operations of so many discordant 
setuden ohh are executed in a hive. 
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Art. V.—Archeologia, Vol. XXI. Part Ii. 


WE ayail ourselves of the appearance of the concluding part 

of the Twenty-first volume of the “Archeologia,” to remind 
our readers of a publication which, amidst occasional rubbish, 
contains some valuable papers illustrative of English history 
and antiquities. This we do the more readily, because, from 
reasons which we shall explain, the Society whence it emanates 
is either forgotten by the public at large, or thought of only as 
an hebdomadal assembly of mere examiners of shreds of pottery 
and broken brass, and the range of whose a is considered 
to be limited to futile attempts to give an adventitious import- 
ance to things which are almost as useless as themselves. Such 
is the general idea entertained of ‘‘ Antiquaries,” and it must 
be confessed that the far greater part of the volumes published 
in the name of the Society of Antiquaries, have tended to con- 
firm the opinion. But a decided improvement has taken place 
in antiquarian as well as in most other studies, Statements 
are no longer received without being subjected to a rigid 
examination, by internal and other evidence; armour of the 
reign of Charles II. has ceased to be appropriated to Hector or 
Achilles; and the obvious truism appears to be at length 
understood, that people who wrote at the period when the events 
which they relate occurred, are more likely to have been ac- 
quainted with them than chroniclers three centuries afterwards. 
Rapid advances have alsobeen made to aknowledge of the incon- 
testible fact, that to be informed of the precise time when this 
building was erected, or that article manufactured, is only of 
consequence when they illustrate some transaction in the 
history of our country, or throw light upon the early manners 
and customs of its inhabitants. Truth, with the rational part 
of antiquaries, has become the sole object of research; and 
though, perhaps, the present age is more remarkable than any 
former one since literature has been deemed compatible with 
the situation of a gentleman, for a total apathy to historical 
investigations, standard works have nevertheless been given to 
the outie. We regret that our limits will not allow us to 
adduce the many proofs which present themselves of the justice 
of this remark, and we must therefore return to the volume 
before us, some parts of which may fairly claim to be ranked 
in the class to which we have alluded. Although our imme- 
diate business is with the Second, the contents of the First Part 
will be briefly noticed, because it more fully establishes the 
opinion we entertain of the redeeming character of the recent 
publications of the Society in question. The articles in the 
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first part of the volume, which are most deserving of notice, 
are, 

An Account of Edward IV.’s second Invasion of England in 
1471, by one of his Followers, translated from a French MS. in 
the Public Library at Ghent, communicated by the late Mr. 
Jerningham. 


A valuable contemporary English Poem, descriptive of the 
Siege of Rouen by Henry V. in 1418, from the Original in the 
Bodleian Library, communicated by the late Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford, Mr. Conybeare. 


Of this interesting communication the following short ex- 
tracts will convey a sufficient idea. The writer modestly 
commences by invoking the blessing of Him “ that deyede 
uppon the rode tre ;” on those “ that wyll lystene to my talk- 


ynge,” and justly remarks, that 


‘ Ofte tymys men talken of here travayle, 

Bothe of sawtys and also of batayle ; 

They have yn romance, and also ymade yn ryme, 
Off thatt that hathe be done byffore thys tyme.’ 


He, however, on the contrary, will, he says, plunge in medias 
rés “= 

* But nowe y wylle to yowe telle yn present, 

To my talkynge an ye wulle take tente, 

How that kynge Herry the fyfyth owre lege 

Wyth ryalte by sette there a sege, 

As byfore Rone that reche cyte.’ 


He then takes care to inform his readers that he was present 
at the siege :-— 

* And alle the better telle hyt y may, 

For wyth my lege thereat y lay, 

And ther to I toke ryhte gode devyse, 

Lyke as my wyte wolde me suffyse.’ 
It is evident, from the manner in which he speaks of the destruc- 
tion of the churches in Rouen by the French, “a full curssyde 
dede,” and the minute recital of their names, that he was a 
— But churches were not the only things which suffered ; 

or 

* The hegges of here gardyns and her treys 

They drewe hem home every pesse, : 

Buschys, brerys, and bowys they brent, 

They made hyt bare as evyr was bent,’ 


His eulogium on the renowned Henry is not a little curious, 
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from the use of the present common expression of “ bearing the 
belle,’ and which is also to be found in Chaucer :-— 


‘ There loggyde he hym owre kynge anone, 
And wyth hym lordelynges meny one ; 

Off all warschyppe he berys the belle, 

Hys honowre may no tonge tell ; 

But when alle princys are to acownte, 

Sete kynge Herry principally in the frownte.’ 


Each of the principal commanders in the English army is 
named, with a short compliment to his merits, of which the 
following are specimens :— 


‘ Also Nevyle that comely knyghte, 
And Umfurwylle that lord so lyghte ;’ 


and of Henry’s brother, the duke of Clarence, 


‘ For he was manfull while war did laste, 
And mercifull when war was paste.’ 


The extremity to which the inhabitants were reduced is de- 
scribed in a most affecting manner /— 


‘ For brede and drynke and alle of vetayle 

In that cete began to fayle ; 

Save water they hadde ynowe tho, 

And vynegre also to putte therto. 

And also here bred was nere hand gone, 

And flesche, save horsflesche, hadde they none : 
They ete also bothe dogges and cattes, 

And also bothe myse and rattes, 

And also an hors quarter lene other fat, 

And a hundrede schyllynges hyt was worth at ; 
And also a hors hede at halfe a pownde, 

And a dogge for ten schyllynge of mony sounde ; 
For fourty pens they solde a ratte, 

And for two nobels thay solde a catte ; 

And for sex pens they solde a mowse, 

Full few was lefte in any howse. 

And for helfe so mekyll brede as a hande 

Was worthe a francke of that lande ; 

And yet but lytell they myght fynde, 

And that was made in suche a kynde, 

Nother of mele, nother of grotes, 

But off bran and of brokyn otes ; 

Also lekys and nepys in fere, 

That was to ham a mete full dere ; 

And gyt was a leke at a schyllynge, 

Were hym myght have therof a pyllyng: 

An egge was at nine pens, and an appel at ten, 
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Nor was this all, for 


‘ Than they ete bothe rotys and rynde, 
And dewe of the grasse that they myght fynde, 
And than to deye they gan to begynne.’ 


But the picture is still more deeply coloured, and in a strain, 
superior to every other part of the poem, and, indeed, to any 
writer of the age, excepting Chaucer, he proceeds, 


‘ Theras was joye and pryde before, 

Than was ther sorwe and wepynge sore ; 
And thereas was mete, drynke, and songe, 
Than was ther honger and wayling stronge : 
And yf that a chylde scholde be dede, 

The moder wolde gyve hyt no brede ; 

Sche wolde gyve hyt no part that tyde, 

But fro the barne sche wolde hyt hyde, 
And that the chylde schulde hyt not see, 
But ete hyt hyrself in prevyte : 

Ne the chylde to the mother none would geve, 
For hytself wolde therwyth leve : 

Alle love and kyndenes was gone asyde, 
When eche fro other here mete wolde hyde, 
For none of hem scholde other see, 

But ete hyt hemself in prevyte ; 

For hongere passeth both kynde and love, 
Be the same peple y may hyt preve.’ 


The next articles of interest are 


Two Papers relating to the Interview between Henry VIII. 
and Francis I. communicated from the Originals in the Chapter 
House, by Mr. Caley, 
containing the regulations for the ceremony; and the infor- 
mation which it presents on the manners and costume of the 
court at the period, renders it of some value. 

This is followed by 


Remarks on the Seals attached to the Letter from the Barons 
of this Country, to Pope Boniface VIII. in 1301, by Mr. Nicolas. 


The nature and length of that article, preclude our giving 
any extracts. It consists of deductions illustrative of history, 
as well as of heraldry, from a personal examination of the seals 
attached to that important document. Did our limits permit it, 
we would relate some facts connected with the manner in which 
that letter has been alluded to by the Lords’ Committees in their 
reports on the dignity of a peer of the realm, and present a few 
specimens of the slovenly way in which the early part of the 
authorized edition of the Jedera has been printed, which would 
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surprise the small portion of our readers who have yet to learn, 
that whatever emanates from a government commission, connected 
with science or with literature, is always worse executed than 
when undertaken by a private individual. Although we cannot 
follow Mr. Nicolas in his inquiries on the subject of those seals, 
we will notice one which is not a little amusing. Whilst the 
signets of the other individuals who were parties to the instru- 
ment are charged with their armorial bearings, one of them, 
Brian Fitz-Alan, as if in ridicule of his contemporaries, caused 
his seal to be engraved with a variety of animals, birds, rabbits, 
stags, and a pig, all looking different ways, and inscribed Tot : 
capita: tot: sentencie: a stroke of sarcastic humour but little to 
be expected from an illiterate baron in the early part of the 
fourteenth century. 
The last article is, 


An Inventory of the Effects of Sir John Fastolfe, communicated 
by Mr. Amyot. 


To the illustrators of Shakspeare this inventory, which is very 
well edited, cannot fail to be of interest. It is universally 
known that Fastolfe was a man of some consequence, but this 
account of his effects shews that he must have been excessively 
wealthy. In gold and silver he left £2,643. 10. The value of 
his plate was immense, and his wardrobe would throw the most 
refined modern dandy into despair. As an example of the 
personal property of a man of rank in the reign of Henry VI. 
this article is of some importance. We have so far exceeded 
our intention with respect to the first part of this volume, that 
the remainder of its contents must be dismissed in a few words. 

The papers in it of lesser value are, ‘ An account of some 
coins found in Tumuli, in the southern district of the Peninsula 
of India. A curious Petition to Henry VI, from the father-in- 
law of a man who was condemned for stealing, “ij matrasses 
that is noght worth iij s, out of a vessaill in the watre, and may 
have the gode a geen, noght with stondyng his mortall enemyes 
sue to have hym dede, without that he have your ful noble 
grace, and he hath a wyfand iiij childryn, the eldest of v zeer of 
age.” The petitioner then entreats for the royal compassion, 
‘so that he be noght myschefously put to deeth,” in which 
case, with a simplicity which in this corrupt age would be 
called “bribery,” he promises the king that he “ shall have a 
gode oxe to youre lardre at the reverence of God, and for alle 
the soules of alle your noble progenitors.” This good father- 
in-law had doubtlessly heard that “the way to men’s hearts 
lies through their Stomachs ;” nor was he disappointed m the 
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practical use of the proverb, for Henry commanded “ that this 
bill passe without ony maner 4 or fees that longeth to him.” 
“« Observations on some Runic Inscriptions.” ‘“ A description of 
the Seal of Geoffrey, Bishop of Lincoln, natural son of Henry IT.” 
A very clever paper on the Seal of the City of Bristol, by Mr. 
Dallaway. ‘“ Observations on the Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Paul,” an article, by the way, much more suited to the Theolo- 

ical Magazine. ‘“ A copy of the proceedings by the Parliament 
of the Middle Temple, respecting the celebrated sir John Davies 
in 1601.” “A few pages in explanation of the word “ Mass.” 
“Some sarcastic Verses by an adherent of the house of Lancaster, 
written in 1399,” and a few others of a similar description. 
Our slight account of this part of the volume will be concluded 
by noticing two papers of no value whatever, namely, an “ Ex- 
tract from the ‘ Liber Memorandorum Camerariorum Recepta 
Scaccarii,’ concerning Jewels pledged in the 17th Henry VI, to 
cardinal Beaufort,” from Mr. Caley; and the “ Warrant of 
Indemnity to Lionel, earl of Middlesex, for the delivery of 
certain Jewels to king James I, which were sent by his majesty 
into Spain, to the prince of Wales, and duke of Buckingham, 
in July 1623 ; communicated by Robert Lemon,esq.” The only 
use of printing an account of jewels is, that some idea may be 
formed of their appearance and value ; but when this has been 


frequently done elsewhere, there can be no good reason for 
encumbering the “‘ Archeologia” with them. With respect to 
the jewels pawned to Beaufort, they are frequently mentioned 
in that most rare — the “ Foedera,” and the greater 


part contained in this list are there stated to have been pledged 
to the cardinal in the 12th Henry VI, for £4,924. 6s. 8d., 
whilst the few which were not then put into his hands are de- 
scribed in nearly the same words as in Mr. Caley’s paper in 
other parts of that work.* But the insertion of Mr. Lemon’s 
communication is still less excusable, as it was printed verbatim 
by Rymer, one hundred years ago, in the seventeenth volume 
of the “ Foedera.”+ The introduction of these articles in the 
present volume of the “ Archzologia ” is an act of carelessness 
on the part of those who sanctioned their publication that 
reflects but little credit upon the character of a Society which 
ought to be pre-eminently distinguished for its accuracy and 
research. That papers may inadvertently be read to the Society 
which have been printed even in its own works, has more than 
once occurred, and admits, perhaps, of some excuse; but that 





* Fed, 1717, tomes ix. pp, 285-6, x. p. 593, xi. pp. 15, 83, + P, 593, 
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a Society, blessed with two secretaries, and which can only 
produce a volume of less than 550 pages in five years,* should 
insert a literal copy of a document which occurs in a work so 
universally known as the “ Foedera,” will probably excite the 
momentary surprise of our readers. We say momentary sur- 
prise, because, after the information which we purpose giving 
them on the manner in which the Society of Antiquaries is 
conducted, we are sure that they will cease to be astonished at 
any thing they may have heard respecting it. Before com- 
mencing this ungracious but necessary task, we shall proceed 
to review the Second Part of the last volume of the “ Archzo- 
logia,” to which, indeed, it was intended, that this article should 
be confined. 

The first, and decidedly the most important, paper which it 
contains, is the translation of “ A Survey of Egypt and Syria, in 
the year 1422, by sir Gilbert de Lannoy, Knight, from a MS. 
in the Bodleian Library, with an introductory dissertation, and 
illustrative notes, by the Rev. John Webb, M.A. F.S. A.” 

Mr. Webb has justly called this Survey “a military report 
drawn up by a soldier of ability and experience,” for those who 
may expect from it information on the antiquities, manners, or 
customs of the country, will be disappointed ; but its editor has 
so ably described the character of the MS., that we cannot do 
better than quote his own words. 

‘ Sir Gilbert de Lannoy, the person actually employed upon this ser- 
vice, was of an honourable and distinguished house in Flanders, and 
appears to have been well qualified for so arduous an undertaking. 
His observations evince his judgment and acquaintance with the art of 
war, and his perseverance is shown in the acquisition of so much intel- 
ligence, amidst the difficulties and dangers -which the jealousy and 
ferocity of the Saracens must have thrown in his way. The internal 
evidence of his account proves that it was drawn up for the direction of 
military operations. He is chiefly employed in compiling materials 
which bear upon this point; he is diligent in observing where a fleet 
may ride in safety, or an army may land to advantage ; the supply, as 
well as quantity, of the wood and water ; the fortified or defenceless 





* The following calculation will show the heavy labour which every 
member of the Society of Antiquaries undergoes in producing the 
** Archeologia.”” The Society contains about 800 members, and, as we 
have seen, publishes a volume of 550 pages, exclusive of Lists of Presents 
and Indexes, in five years; so that by fairly distributing its contents 
among the whole of ‘ that learned body,” as its secretaries style it, we 
find that each fellow contributes something more than 268 words in 1825 
days, or about one word per week! The present volume contains thirty- 
five papers, which were communicated by twenty-three individuals, of 
whom three do not belong to the Society : hence for five years, 780 fellows 
have not sent a single article worth printing. 
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condition of the towns upon the coast; the soundings of rivers and 
harbours; the arms and character of the nations. Though he is not 
totally uninterested with the face of the country where it exhibited 
features of beauty, yet his notices of this kind are brief; only casually, 
and in a very slight manner, has he spoken of the sacred Sepulchre, at a 
time when it was devoutly adored; nor has he once alluded to the 
Pyramids or the column of Pompey, the astonishments of the travellers 
of all ages. Doubtless, inquiry into mere matters of common curiosity 
entered not into his instructions. His mission was of high importance, 
and much was to have depended upon the fidelity of his representations. 
He had to consider the country with the cyes of a soldier and a spy ; 
and to draw up as accurate an account as possible of what he had been 
able to learn from his own personal observation, or, where that failed, 
the most credible information of others. He has rarely made mention 
of himself, and never introduced the fatigues and perils to which he 
must necessarily have been exposed in a land of barbarous and fanatical 
strangers. His relation is purely official; and though it may be dis- 
covered to contain some few inaccuracies of little consequence, it will 
not be found mixed with any tale of superstition, or a single fable.— 
pp- 507-310. 


From a traveller who writes an account of Egypt, and omits 
to mention the Pyramids and Pompey’s Pillar, we are afraid 
our readers will not expect to derive much information; nor 
shall we detain them by many extracts from his narrative ; 


but the few which we shall select can scarcely fail to interest 
them. We must, however, first notice an historical fact, 
which this MS. fully establishes, ramely, the sincerity of 
Henry the Fifth’s intention to form a crusade to the Holy Land, 
which has hitherto been doubtful. The only contemporary 
writer who alludes to it is Monstrelet, who says, that when 
Ilenry was on his death-bed, “he caused his chaplains to 
repeat the seven penitential psalms, and when they came to the 
‘ Benigne fac Domine,’ in which the passage ‘ Muri Hierusalem’ 
oceurs, he stopped them, and declared upon the word of a dying 
man, that he intended, after establishing peace in France, to 
proceed to the conquest of Jerusalem.” It is certainly extra- 
ordinary that no other chronicler of the time should even 
allude to the circumstance,* and a great part of Mr. Webb’s 





* The circumstance mentioned by Monstrelet is not only unnoticed by 
any other edited chronicler of the period, but it does not occur in the 
following interesting account of Henry’s death, from an unpublished MS. 
in the British Museum, marked Sloane’s MSS. No. 1776, and of which 
there is another transcript in the Cottonian MS. Julius, E. IV, containing 
ahighly valuable contemporary history of this monarch. 

“* Rex devotus ac prudens, perpendens apud se quod eius egritudinis 
grauitas citra mortem verisimiliter cessatura non foret, cotidianis confessio- 
nibus, clemosinarum largitionibus, et in aduentu mortis secure expectand’ 
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eloquent introduction is taken up with arguments to prove that 
Henry really entertained such a project; and in refuting the 
remark of Hume, that this was “a late and feeble resolve, 
which, as the mode of those enterprises was now past, he cer- 
tainly would have never carried into execution.” Admiring, as 
we unfeignedly do, Mr. Webb’s labours on the present occasion, 
we confess that we cannot help thinking he has thrown away 
a great deal of learning, to establish that which the very docu- 
ment he was editing, coupled with Monstrelet’s statement, 
almost placed beyond controversy; whilst we are astorished 
that so good an fistotiast should think it worth his while to 
refute an erroneous assertion, or, what is nearly the same thing, 
a conclusion drawn from one, of so inaccurate a writer as Hume. 
Those who may wish to peruse an article on the subject, 
written in the language of a liberal and enlightened antiquary, 
cannot do better than turn to the introductory dissertation 
oe ee to Lannoy’s report. Of that document there are at 
east two transcripts extant, one in the Bodleian library, from 





se disponit. Per triduum vero ante mortem ducibus Bedford’ et Exon’ ac 
aliis nobilibus familiaribus suis coram eo constitutis sic eos constanti 
sermone allocutus est. Certum est, inquit, quod iuxta saluatoris bene- 
placita mortem jam imminentem sed universe carnis conditionem euitare 
non potero. Si igitur per tempora regni mei aliter quam deberem rexerim 
vel cuiquam aliquod injuste fecerim cuius oppositum estimo, veniam 
supplex deposco. De bonis seruiciis presertim in hiis guerris miehi 
impensis grates uobis et aliis commilitonibus vestris refero, pro quibus si 
mors intencionem meam non preuenisset, cuique iuxta sui merita digna 
compensa premiasse potui. Pratri meo duci Bedfordie custodiam et regimen 
Francie et ducatus Normannie usque ad filij mei discrecionis annos com- 
mittend’ forediscerno. Anglie vero protector et defensor sit frater meus dux 
Glocestr. Auunculum meum ducem Exon,’ auunculum meum Henricum 
Epm Winton’ una cum comite Warwici circa regimen filij mei quem 
misericors dominus superne benediccionis rore perfundat attendentes fore 
volo et discerno. Post hee astantes principes et magnates qualiter in 
omni regimine politico se haberent longo sermone mira prudencia infor- 
mauit. ‘Testamentum suuin prius in Anglia circumspecte conditum et 
alios codicellos sue voluntatis ultime testatiuos cis ostendit in quibus 
summas maximas ad soluend’ tam ipsius et regis patris sui debita quam 
circa familiarium suorum retribucionem disponend’ legauit. Et post hac 
de cetero se ct sensus suos mundanis noluit immiscere negociis. Jam 
egressure anime salus eterna regem sollicitat. Nune ad eterne beatitu- 
dinis brauium cursus dirigit. ‘Tandem vero inter tanta et maiora pie 
contemplacionis opera, domini corporis et sanguinis et extreme unccionis 
sacramenta in cordis contriti et spiritus penitentie humilitate recepit. 
Cui que in extremis laboraret, hos sermones, ‘ Mentiris, mentiris, porcio mea 
eat cum domino Jesu Christo, quasi spiritum malignum audacter alloguendo 
locutus est.’ Deinde extrema suspiria rapiens ymaginem crucifixi devote 
amplexus—In manus tuas Domine ipsum terminum redimisti cum yalido 
clamore proferens, perfecte et deuotissime finiuit. Infra jam dictum 
castrum mensis* Augusti die postrema regni vero antio decimo.” 
2c2 
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which Mr. Webb has copied, the other in the possession of Mr. 
Granville Penn, to whose paper on the subject, in the first 
volume of the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 
we shall occasionally take leave to allude. The one published 
by Mr. Webb is entitled, “Le Report que fait Messire Guillebert 
de Lannoy, chevalier, sur les visitations de plusieurs villes, pors, 
et rivicres, par lui faites tant en Egipte comme en Surie, Pan de 
grace de notre Signeur mil cccc vingt et deux, au commande- 
ment de trés haut, trés puissant, et tres excellent — le roy, 
Henry d’Angleterre, Heritier et Regent de Franche, que Dieux 
absoile.” The title of Mr. Penn’s MS. differs from this by the 
introduction of the personal pronouns, by the omission of 
*‘que Dieux absoile,” and the use of the word “ lors,” and still 
more by the addition of “et par la license de mon trés doute 
Segneur et prinche Monsegneur le duc de Bourgonge.” 
Throughout the other MS. the writer speaks of himself in the 
third person, excepting in a solitary instance,* whilst in Mr. 
Penn’s he uses the first, and which seems to justify the conclu- 
sion drawn by that gentleman upon collating his copy with the 
one in the Bodleian library, “that the former was designed to 
remain in Flanders, where it was obtained,” and that the latter 
was “ intended for the service of the crown of England.” In 
all other points, Mr. Penn informs us, the contents of the two 
MSS. are exactly the same, excepting in the division of the 
24th chapter. 

The expression “lors Yretier et Regent de Franche,” in one 
MS. “ shows,” says Mr. Penn,+ and we partially agree with 
him, “ that the author received his commission subsequently to 
the 21st of May, 1420, on which day the treaty of Troyes was 
concluded, which conferred that title upon Henry, and the same 
expression, together with that other in the Oxford MS, ‘ whom 
God absolve,’ and with the date 1422, shows that the report was 
drawn up after Henry’s decease, and within the last four months 
of that year, on the 3lst of August of which year he expired.” 

Lannoy begins his Survey “ with the view of the city and 
port of Alexandria.” The regulation, which still, we believe, 
exists, of not allowing the ships of Christians to anchor in the 
new port, was then in force; nor, we are told, did “ any Chris- 
tian presume to approach it from within or without the city, 
since about sixty years ago, when Peter, king of Cyprus, took 
the town by assault.” The cause of this prohibition he explains 
in the following description of the city :— 


’ 





* Pp. 347, and 443, of the translation. 
+ Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, p. 15, 
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‘ The city is very long from east to west, and narrow from south to 
north ; it may be about six miles in circumference. It contains abun- 
dance of lofty houses of the stone already described,* all with flat roofs. 
They are much injured, and in a very ruinous state, especially in the by« 
streets and towards the old port, where they are all empty and out of 
repair. It is partly upon this account that no Christian is permitted to 
go there. The streets, excepting two or three of considerable size, where 
they hold their markets of provisions, are bad and narrow. A number of 
persons may be seen in these great streets ; but it is to such a degree depo- 
pulated and reduced to nothing, that throughout all the by-streets you can 
scarcely observe any one. No Christian ventures to approach either of the 
two mounds from the inside of the city. Upon the new port are three 
gates. Going down quite on the left hand, you enter one little gate called 
the Douane, which is only opened thrice in a week. All merchandize 
is brought through it, except wine, which enters by the great public gate. 
The other gate is more on the right hand as you advance. It is the 
arsenal where they place all their galleys when there are any here ; and 
these must be drawn over land, about a cross-bow shot upon the shore. 
When sir Gilbert was there, it contained neither galley nor fust of war. 
Still farther on the right is another great gate, which is the usual 
thoroughfare. A very large coillart is placed by this gate beside the 
walls. This large gate is double, having two square towers ; and when 
you have entered it, you pass to the distance of a bow-shot between two 
lofty walls, and through two other gates, one of which is shut every 
day before any one quits the city. On the other side of the city are 
two other gates, opened every day. One towards the south-east, leading 
to the fosses and gardens ; the other, about east north-east, which leads 
towards old Alexandria and Cairo, and through this no Christian is allowed 
to pass. Sir Gilbert conjectures that it may be on account of the large 
mound which is at hand. [pp.'360-364.] The whole city is excavated 
under all the streets and houses; and there are subterrancous conduits 
arched over, by which all the wells of the city are supplied once a 
year from the river Nile; otherwise they would have no fresh water 
in the city, for they have neither wells nor natural springs, since it 
hardly ever rains. [p. 359.] Many Christian merchants reside in the 
city, particularly Venetians, Genoese, and Catalans, who have their 
fontecchi there, a sort of large and handsome houses, to which they are 
confined. The Saracens shut up all the Christians every night at an 
early hour, and release them betimes in the morning. The same thing 
takes place every Friday throughout the year, that is at mid-day, when 





* When speaking of the city in a former page, Lannoy says, “‘ La ditte 
ville assize en terre firme, bonne A miner, et sunt tous les murs, tours, 
bray’es, et les maisons de la ville de blanque pierre tenre et defroy’ans ; 
non pas croy’e.” This Mr. Webb has translated, ‘‘ The city stands upon 
a firm soil, excellent for the purpose of mining, and all the walls, towers, 
brays, and houses of the city, consist of a stone that is soft and crumbles ; 
it is not chalk ;”” but adds in a note, “‘ This passage is given with much 
diffidence, since the original is not so clearly expressed as could be wished. 
The author may have intended to signify, ‘ It is little better than chalk.’ ”” 
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they are engaged in their principal service of prayer. Here are also 
lodgings for Ancona, Naples, Marseilles, the pilgrims, and Constan- 
tinople, but at this period there was no merchant resident from these 
parts. They have a house full of antique armour of the Christians, 


and all the modern which is presented to the sultan, or won by him from 
the Christians, is deposited there.’—pp. 367-369. 


The preceding extracts prove the little variation which the 
lapse of four centuries has produced in the manners of the 
Moors. Their gates are still closed at the hour of prayer on 
Fridays ; Christians are still confined to one quarter of their 
towns; and the same jealousy is still entertained of their 
movements, 

The cultivation of the sugar-cane on the Island of Gold in the 
Nile is particularly mentioned. That river is stated to have 
its source in the “ Paradise Terrestrial,’ a natural idea, as the 
editor has observed, for a river from which the inhabitants 
derived such important benefits. Lannoy then describes Cairo, 
Babilon and Boulac. Cairo, he says, was of surprising mag- 
nitude, but for the preceding twenty years it had been rapidly 
falling to decay. It was notwithstanding very populous, and 
carried on a great trade, merchants repairing thither from 
India, and almost all parts of the world. The sultan, he adds, 
resided in a castle which was very large, and resembled a forti- 
fied town. Besides women and children, it contained two 
thousand “esclaves de cheval,” which, being the flower of his 
army, were supported by the sultan at his own cost, as his 
body guard. But the most interesting part of ‘ Messire” 
Lannoy’s narrative, is his account of the sultans of Babilon and 
of their ammirals and slaves; and although the space which 
we can afford for extracts is nearly exhausted, we know not how 
to abridge it :— 

‘ Throughout the country of Egypt, Syria, and Sayette, there is 
usually but one lord, a sultan of Babilon, who has the supreme com- 
mand. This sultan is never elected, as might be supposed, from the nations 
of any of these countries, because the people who inhabit them are, as 
they say, in too poor and feeble a condition to take proper care of them. 
But the person chosen is some ammiral, a slave who by his sense, valour, 
and good conduct, shall have so advanced himself in the life-time of the 
sultan, as to have acquired power and friends among the other ammirals 
and slaves; and to such a degree that, from these circumstances, after 
the decease of the sultan, he shall become lord; and he only continues 
so through power and the support of party ; in spite of which, he is 
ever in apprehension and aoan of being deposed by some other 
powerful ammiral about him, either through treason, or other turns of 
policy which shall favour that ammiral to his disadvantage. Although 
this sultan shall have rule a long time, and having children, may make 
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arrangements with the entire consent of the great ammirals whilst living, 
that one of those children should reign after him, it very rarely happens 
that this son can succeed the sultan in the government. But he is seized and 
thrown into prison, or strangled, or poisoned, by some of these ammirals, 
and this lordship is very perilous and subject to change. There were 
five sultans when sir Gilbert was in Syria. They say that the sultan of 
Babilon has in his pay, at Cairo and in the country immediately around 
it, ten thousand slaves, whom he maintains as his soldiers to carry on 
war for him, whenever he has occasion. Some possess two horses, and 
others more or less. These slaves are natives of foreign lands, as of 
Tartary, Turkey, Bulgaria, Hungary, Sclavonia, Wallachia, Russia, and 
Greece, as well of Christian as of other countries. They are not called 
slaves of the sultan, unless he has purchased them with his own money, 
or they are given to him, and sent as presents from foreign lands. On 
these slaves he entirely relies for the guard of his person; and he gives 
them wives and houses, horses and robes, and gradually advances them 
as they grow up, instructing them in his art of war. And according to 
their merits, he creates one an ammiral of ten lances, another of twenty, 
another of fifty, another of an hundred. Thus one rises to be ammiral 
of Jerusalem, another king and ammiral of Damascus, another grand 
ammiral of Cairo, and in the same manner of the other offices of the 
country. All these slaves are masters of the real Saracen natives of the 
country, and have law and liberty in buying and selling, and all other 
privileges before them, and rule over and chastise them without any 
appeal to justice, as if they were slaves tothem. They are all, as it 
were, lords of the land: and the real Saracen natives of the country in 
general interfere very little with the great governments of large cities ; 
especially in Egvpt, which is managed by none but slaves. When the 
sultan is making war against some rebel ammiral, or any of his enemies, 
no battle or affray that may happen disturbs any of the common people 
of the principal cities, or any of the peasants; but each attends to his 
own trade or labour, let him be lord who may. These slaves are always 
mounted when they go to war, their only arms consisting of a paltry 
cuirass covered with silk, and a small round head-piece. Each of them 
has a bow and arrows, a sword, a mace, and a drum, which drum answers 
the purpose of trumpets to call them together. Besides, when they see 
their enemies drawn up in order of battle they sound these all at once 
to terrify their horses.’—pp. 382-387. 


Lannoy’s account of the Nile is very short. He says that its 
water was fresh and wholesome; that it did not flow with any 
great rapidity, and had its source in those parts of India in 
which the terrestrial paradise is situated ; that it ran throughout 
Egypt, flowed before Babilon, to within three miles of Cairo, 
and passed before Boulac ; and that twenty miles below Cairo it 
divided itself into two branches, both of which fell into the sea, 
one at Rosetta, and the other at Damietta. He then speaks of its 
annual overflow, and of the way in which the inhabitants retained 
the water by sluices and trenches ; but for his other observations 
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on that river, we must refer to the volume, after first quoting his 
remarks, that it contained an immense quantity of fish, “ though 
it was not wholesome to eat heartily of them ;” and that “it 
also contained fish resembling great wild horses, and a multitude 
of crocodiles, especially towards Rosetta.” Damietta, we are 
told, like so many of the other towns which he visited, was 
“ fallen to decay,” and that “a report prevailed of its having 
become much depopulated within the last twenty years.” Of 
Jerusalem we learn but little, and that little a deserves 
attention. The Holy Sepulchre, even by so good a Christian as 
we are willing to consider sir Gilbert, was only viewed with 
the eyes of a soldier, for all which he says of it is, that “ the 
best water rises in a well which is in the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre.” Mr. Webb has, however, done his utmost to 
supply the deficiency, by inserting a very curious paper written 
by Dr. Wey, who died in 1474, who had twice visited it, con- 
taining his directions to succeeding pilgrims how to proceed on 
their pious journey. The military capacity of Acre, a place 
since rendered celebrated by a contest for a less holy, though 
equally mistaken, purpose than that contemplated by the knight, 
is minutely detailed, but it possesses little interest. Sar, Saida, 
Barut, Damascus, and Gallipoli, in Greece, are next described 
in a similar manner, though nothing of sufficient importance 
occurs to make us repent our resolution of not extracting any 
thing more from Lannoy’s labours. The knight refers frequently 
to a plan ; but as it is not inserted in the volume, we conclude 
that it does not exist in the MS. in the Bodleian library. Whether 
Mr. Penn’s copy contains it, does not appear. The want of it is 
attempted to be supplied by two early drawings rudely sketched 
in the sixteenth, and almost as rudely engraved in the nine- 
teenth, century. 

The nature of the “ Report’’ will, we presume, be sufficiently 
manifested by what we have said of, and extracted from it. Sir 
Gilbert Lannoy cannot be accused of ever “ travelling out of the 
record.” He was sent to examine Egypt and Syria, with a view 
to their military occupation, and that object was never for a 
moment out of his thoughts. If he describes the roof of a house, 
he adds, that it can or cannot be easily set on fire ; if a mosque 
attracts his attention, we are told, “ that being seated upon a 
little descent, it cannot bea situation of any command.” The 
most sacred places share the fate of all others, and the Sara- 
cens’ burial-ground “ offers great convenience for the formation 
and establishment of a position upon it, and might serve for the 
reception of shot, and other military stores.” Almost all 
distances are estimated by those to which a cannon-shot or 
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cross-bow would reach. Trees are spoken of as being fit or 
unfit for timber; and, as we have seen, even the Holy Sepul- 
chre itself, an object which his contemporaries deemed the 
most hallowed in the world, is only mentioned because it con- 
tained an important part of the necessaries of an army—good 
water. 

Mr. Webb has executed his editorial task with success equal 
to his translation of the metrical account of the reign of 
Richard II. in a former volume of the “ Archeologia;” and higher 
praise we cannot bestow. He is one of the few luminaries of 
the Antiquarian hemisphere ; and his labours in the instances 
in question, may be considered as, beyond all comparison, not 
only the most important which have appeared in the “ Archeo- 
logia,” but as containing more research, more learning, and, 
which is of scarcely less value, more zeal than have been dis- 
played by the president, vice-presidents, council, secretaries, 
treasurer, director, librarian, and seven hundred and ninety- 
nine other fellows of the Society of Antiquaries, united. ir 
where there is much to praise, we may be allowed, not to cen- 
sure, but to suggest, we would remark, that Mr. Webb is rather 
too prolix, as well as too prolific, in his notes. Many of them 
would bear curtailing, and, the effect which usually attends the 
use of the pruning-knife, we are convinced would follow, the 
remaining parts would derive additional vigour from the opera- 
tion. His future articles, too, will be infinitely more valuable 
if the translation be placed on the opposite page to the originals. 
We are far from suspecting the fidelity of his versions, but it 
is often desirable to turn to the original of a particular word or 

assage, and more especially with respect to the Norman 
Prench. Should this be incompatible with his overwhelming 
notes, a reference to the page which contains the original may 
easily be introduced. 

The Syrian traveller has taken up so much of our attention, 
that we have but little space to bestow on the other contribu- 
tors to the volume. If, however, they deem us disrespectful 
in confining ourselves to so brief a review of their labours, we 
hope they will consider, that we shall more than atone for it by 
the manner in which we purpose advocating the true interests, 
and supporting the character of the society to which they 
belong. 

Dr. Meyrick, whose archeological exertions cannot be suffi- 
ciently applauded, has communicated a copy of a Deed of Gift 
to the Abbey of Ystrad Marchell, which, whatever may be its 
interest for the descendants of his friends Maredydd ap Bled- 
dyn, or Georgenan ab Hywel ab Jevav ab Cadgeon ab Elystan 
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glodrudd, is not we fear of much other value. Mr. Ellis has 
two papers, the one a copy of a plan for the erection of a House 
of Correction in Westminster, in 1561, and the other a transcript 
of a plan by sir Humphrey Gilbert, the celebrated navigator, for 
the establishment of what Mr. Ellis is pleased to term a “ Uni- 
versity” in London, though, as sir Humphrey did not live in an 
age of fine-sounding titles, he simply calls it “a London 
Academy, for the education of his majesty’s wards, and others 
the youth of nobility and gentry.” It was presented to queen 
Elizabeth, and is chiefly interesting from the circumstance of a 
similar institution being at this moment founded. Gilbert 
proposes that the scholars shall be taught Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, Logic, Rhetoric, Natural and Moral Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Arithmetic, Geometry, Sarees: Astronomy, 
Mapping, Navigation, Surgery “ in the English tongue,” Law, 
French, Spanish, Italian, High Dutch, Fencing, Dancing, and 
“Vawting,” and Music. Some of these acquirements will 
probably be taught in the new University; but we have little 
expectation of finding sir Humphrey’s suggestion of having 
professors of “artillery and the use of cannon,” unless the 
worthy young citizens are intended to belong to the “ Artillery 
Company ;” of Horsemanship and running at the Ring, Tilt, 
Tourney, and course of the field ; “‘of the duties ofa Soldier,” or 
of Heraldry, acted upon within its walls. 

The Rev. John Skinner, M.A., has a “ Dissertation respect- 
ing some Roman Antiquities discovered on the line of 
Antonine’s Vallum,” in which he has displayed as much 
talent as his subject admitted; but that talent would not 
have been one iota less conspicuous, whilst his liberality 
as a clergyman might have remained unquestioned, had 
he suppressed a foolish sneer at the tenets of the Roman 
Catholic Church, with which, in utter contempt of good taste, 
he has disfigured his lucubrations.* Mr. Nicolas has com- 
municated three papers ; two more curious than important : the 
one containing the Bill of the Expenses attending the Journey 
of the well-known Peter Martyr and Bernardinus Ochin from 
Basil to this country, in 1547, which amounted to 126/. 7s. 6d. 
great part of which was for wearing-apparel and books ; and 
the other, a Copy of a Letter from Henrietta Maria, queen of 
Charles I., to John lord Finch, of Fordwich, early in 1642, which 
she says is “the first letter that [ have ever rwytten in 
englische ;” and a transcript of one from Elizabeth, queen of 
Bohemia, to the same nobleman, in March, 1655, in which that 





* Pp. 466-7. 
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amiable princess observes, ‘‘ outlandish messes are not so good 
as beef and mutton ;” and after praying him to remember how 
ill pickled herring used him, and brought him his one hundred 
and fifty fevers,” she adds, that ‘‘ the countess [of Winchelsea] 
had turned quaker, and preached every day in a tub,” and 
expresses her fears that “she will prove an Adamite.” Mr. 
Nicolas’s third paper contains a Copy of a Narrative of the Pro- 
gress of king Edward I., in his Invasion of Scotland in 1296, 
The remarks prefixed to it are deserving of attention as pre- 
senting a specimen of the manner in which the authenticity 
of a fragment of English history, can be established by internal 
evidence. 

A Mr. Robert J. Stothard, perhaps deeming that the usual 
mode of addressing one of the secretaries would not convey 
his impression of the value of his article, but which, we are told, 
he afterwards found means to make the Society fully under- 
stand, gives an account, under the auspices of the president, 
with an engraving, of a monument which he had discovered at 
Stevenage ; but in what way it differs from the innumerable 
effigies that are engraved, we confess we do not know, nor in 
the half dozen lines by which it is accompanied has he con- 
descended to tell us.. But we must hasten to a conclusion. 
Major Rennell, who in the first part amused himself with con- 
jectures about St. Paul, has in the present taken Julius Cesar 
under his protection, and stated where he presumes the Roman 
landed in Britain: and Mr. Sidney Smythe, having travelled in 
Sicily, in an ingenious paper traces the origin of the pointed 
arch in architecture to the Saracens, and adduces some ruins 
which he examined there, as evidence of his theory. 

The Appendix contains brief notices of such articles as were 
not deemed worthy of a place in the body of the volume. Our 
readers will not, we are sure, wish us to disturb the contents of that 
literary charnel-house ; but there are two petitions connected 
with Spenser the poet, communicated by sir William Betham, 
which, for the benefit of future biographers, we shall take leave 
to disinter. One is from his son Sylvanus; claiming his father’s 
lands in Ireland, and the other complains that “ one Edmond 
Spenser, gent.” has usurped some lands in that country. Both 
are supposed to have been presented between 1602 and 1603. 
Excepting the Index, the volume closes with a list of presents 
to the Society from 1824 to 1827, which chiefly consisted of 
books from their authors. We have praised this volume of the 
“ Archeologia ;” but we wish to be understood that that praise 
is rather of a relative than positive description. We turned to 
former volumes, and found that there is certainly a decided 
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improvement in the contents of the present; but nothing can 
be further from our intention than to say that it reflects credit 
upon the Society as a body, composed of men of eminent 
talents, and commanding very extensive, but we apprehend 
ill-applied funds.* Its papers mostly consist of articles ex- 
tracted from public libraries, accompanied by a few remarks ; 
but he who expects to find in them profound antiquarian 
knowledge, laboured investigations, or light thrown upon 
disputed points in our history, will generally be disap- 
pointed. The causes of this lamentable fact we will attempt 
to explain; but, lest we should be accused of being 
unjust to the Society, we must first observe that, besides jthe 
“ Archeologia,” immense engravings are occasionally published 
of our cathedrals, accompanied by a meagre description. 
These we deem wholly useless. Mr. Britton’s, and other pro- 
ductions, are as superior as works of art, as in literary and typo- 
graphical merit, and are equally, if not more, serviceable for 
architectural purposes. I[t is true that these productions of 
the Society may be beneficial to the artists who engrave them, 
and are, perhaps, a play-thing to the amiable gentleman whose 
name is attached to the letter-press; but we pronounce them 
wholly valueless to the public. 

The Society of Antiquaries originated in private meetings of 
individuals who were attached to studies having for their 
object the elucidation of the history of this country, in the most 
extensive sense of the word, from the time of James I.; but it 





* Upon the funds of the Society of Antiquaries, we shall say a few 
words. Itappears from the Report of the Auditors in March last, as given 
in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,”’ that with a balance from the preceding 
year of 757/., the receipts from April 1826 to April 1827, were 2,850/. 
But if the proper officers did their duty by enforcing the payment of all 
arrears, the annual income of the Society might be fairly estimated at very 
little less than 3,000/. Its only expense of any importance are the salaries 
of the two secretaries and a librarian, which do not altogether exceed 400/. 
per annum, thus leaving about 2,500/. to be annually expended in advancing 
the objects for which the Society was incorporated. We have seen that, 
in five years it produces one 4to volume, of 600 pages, containing twenty- 
three engravings, neither of which ought to have cost five guineas, and a 
few useless plates of cathedrals: whilst in that time, if the pecuniary 
affairs of the Society had been properly attended to, a sum of 12,5007. 
might have been devoted to publications. Taking, however, the expen- 
diture of 1826-7, namely 2,093/., as a criterion, 10,463/. has been actually 
spent in that period; and if from that amount 2,000/. be deducted for 
salaries, 8,463/. remains, and for which the solitary volume before us, and 
the engravings of cathedrals, seem to be all which has been done. But 
the probability is, that a much larger sum than 10,463/, has been expended 
in the last five years. 
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did not obtain a charter of incorporation until the 25th George 
II., 1752. It consists of a president, council, and fellows, in 
the latter of whom is the election of the former. Twenty-one 
fellows are annually elected on the council, at which time the 
office of president and all others become vacant, and it is of 
course in the option of the Society either to re-elect those 
officers, or to choose others ; whilst of the council, eleven must 
be continued, and ten other fellows appointed. Nothing can 
be more simple, or better adapted for the purposes of sucha 
society than those regulations; and it is difficult to believe that, 
in a body of eight hundred persons, such elections should degene- 
rate into mere confirmations of the president’s nominees. The 
truth is, however, that every thing like esprit de corps, all which 
would emanate from a lively interest in the reputation of the 
Society, and which, if universally called into existence, would 
probably displace most of its officers at the next election, has 
become petrified under the cold and repulsive deportment of its 
present president. We are sure we speak the sense of seven 
eighths of the Society, when we say, that the nobleman who fills 
its chair is highly unpopular: nor can it be otherwise, for not 
ten members of the body over which he presides have ever 
exchanged words with him. It is almost incredible that a 
society, containing perhaps a more respectable list of members 
than any other in the kingdom, should passively re-elect from 
year to year a president who has never in one instance bene- 
fitted the Society by his political influence, his purse, or his 
intellectual energies, beyond occasionally attending its meetings; 
and who would not, even in the meeting-room of the Society, 
condescend to speak to any of its members, excepting the 
officers, most of whom are his private friends. The body at large 
appears to have resigned the powers vested in‘it by its charter, 
in despair or disgust; and, in effect, the president annually 
appoints all its officers, its council, and himself. The manner 
in which the offices in question are filled up, becomes, therefore, 
a legitimate object for inquiry. With one exception, the four 
vice-presidents, whatever may be their other merits, are indi- 
viduals but little known by their literary, much less their anti- 
quarian, acquirements ; but they possess the far more essential 
qualification of being the personal friends of the president. 
Destitute as they are of sufficient pretensions to their situa- 
tions, it has been found so difficult to procure the attendance 
of even one of these gentlemen, that the statutes of the Society 
were recently altered to delegate their duties to two inferior 
officers, the treasurer and director; and such is the apathy of 
its members, that this tacit insult to the Society received the 
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unanimous recommendation of the council, and was confirmed 
with almost equal unanimity at the next general meeting. 
Indifferent as we accuse the Society of being to their privileges, 
and, which is a necessary consequence, to its reputation, this vote 
would probably not have so quietly passed, had not the manceuvre 
been practised of proposing it on the very last night of one 
session, and putting it to the ballot on the first night of the 
ensuing: thus, not twenty persons knew of the proposition 
until it had become part of the statutes. Nor is this the only 
disrespectful act which the Society has received from its officers, 
as we shall have occasion to state. The council consists 
always of twenty-one persons : of these the president, vice-presi- 
dents, treasurer, director, and secretaries, in all nine individuals, 
are annually re-elected. The twelve others are composed of 
a few noblemen, bishops, or baronets, simply because they are 
such, whilst the remaining numbers are filled up by the per- 
sonal friends of the president, treasurer, or secretaries, without 
even the slightest reference to what may be their merits or 
claims to that distinction. It is true that members are some- 
times chosen who have benefitted the Society, and advanced 
the objects for which it was incorporated; but it is an egre- 
gious error to suppose that such were the grounds upon which 
they were selected. However invidious the task, we must 
adduce a few proofs of the assertion of the total unfitness, 
so far as being distinguished for attainments in antiqua- 
rian literature constitutes a qualification, of many persons who 
have been recently chosen. We turn first to the council for 
1824, and it would be useless to go further back. We find that it 
was composed of the nine officers, two peers, two baronets, 
and a knight, every one of whom, we pledge ourselves, is totally 
guiltless of literature of any kind. Among the lesser person- 
ages there was but one whose name occurs as having commu- 
nicated a single paper to the Society, or of possessing the 
slightest literary reputation. In 1825 they improved, for to 
the usual quantum of aristocracy, they added a few names 
which confer honour upon the Society ; but to reduce it to the 
usual standard, we find, to our utter astonishment, the name of a 
music master. Now, if a music master be pre-eminently distin- 
guished for his acquirements ; if the “ Archeologia” be crowded 
with his communications, and his literary equals his musical 
reputation ; if he be as profoundly acquainted with the history 
and antiquities of his country as with thorough bass, and can 
render as much assistance to the secretaries in their arduous 
duties, as to the little girls whose fingers he guides over the keys 
ofa piano, we see no harm in his being admitted into that Society, 
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or of being placed on its council; but, with the utmost respect 
for that individual in every other capacity, we say that the 
selection of his name from a list of eight hundred members for 
that purpose, was little short of a burlesque upon, even if it 
was not a direct sult to, the Society. We disclaim the least 
intention of wounding that person’s feelings, and if our remarks 
give him pain, he must thank the indiscretion of those to whom 
he owed his appointment; for we can assure him, that he 
might have “ tweedle dee’d” to the end of the chapter without 
our meddling with his name or affairs, had he not been so inju- 
diciously forced upon our attention. In April 1826 the new 
council consisted of the usual officers and number of peers, of 
a celebrated sculptor, an eminent architect, of a gentleman 
who, without any very extraordinary claims, was again elected, 
having been on the council of 1824, and of two persons, one a 
very young member with no pretensions whatever, whose names 
we meet with in that list for the first time in our lives. 

The balloting list on the last anniversary contained the 
names of two other gentlemen who were elected, we presume, 
to supply vacancies caused by deaths, the one of a royal 
academician, and the other of an individual whom we have 
mentioned as having several papers in the present volume. In 
the council for the present year, that academician’s name is 
retained, who, whatever may be his merits as an artist, stands 
acquitted of having contributed to antiquarian or indeed, we 
believe to any other species of literature, whilst that of the 
other gentleman to whom we have just alluded, is struck out. 
A new director has also been smuggled into office, and con- 
sequently into the council, the former one having been elected 
to a vice-presidentship, though the Society at large had not 
the most distant idea of his resignation, until they found a new 
director printed in the house-list, as absolutely filling the 
office, before the farce had been gone through of electing him 
to it. If this was not treating the Society with disrespect, we 
know not the meaning of the term ; and if it be allowed to pass 
unnoticed, it surely deserves to experience still greater con- 
tempt, if greater be possible, at the hands of its officers. The 
present council is composed of two peers, a baronet, an archi- 
tect, two individuals possessing fair claims to the compliment, 
a scientific naval officer, a junior member of the college of 
arms, but a personal friend of the reading secretary, a merchant 
who, if he be not better acquainted with his ledger than with 
literature, we fear would not enjoy quite so high a reputation 
for wealth, and, the identical music master who was elected 
in 1826. 
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It is, we are convinced, sufficiently obvious, that the only 
qualification which the individuals are required to possess, *who 
are selected by the president or his satellites for the council is, 
that they shall be personal friends of the nominees, and con- 
sequently quiet approvers of all their propositions. We peek 
it advisedly when we say, that the manner in which the affairs 
of the Society are regulated by the councils, would disgrace any 
parish vestry. Its funds are disposed of without examination 
or inquiry ; the employment of artists for its publications is little 
else than a job; whilst it is rarely indeed that any other judg- 
ment is exercised with respect to what shall be published, than 
that of the secretary. If by accident one of the supposed 
quiescent members expresses an opinion in opposition to that 
of the incubi of the Society, we pledge ourselves that he 
will never again be elected on the council; nay, more, that 
whatever may be his claims to the consideration of the Society, 
if he has the presumption to utter a word displeasing to the ears 
of Messrs. Carlisle Ellis, and Co., he will find that his name 
is omitted in the next house-list, even if the annual election be 
within three months of his appointment. Numerous names 
present themselves to our recollection, of men conspicuous 
equally by their writings and their private conduct, who have 
been members from ten to forty years, without their being 
deemed worthy to be elected on the council, whilst, as we have 
seen, it has been composed of merchants, clerks, and itinerant 
teachers of the piano! Either the Society must be roused from 
its supineness, or its really valuable members will, for their own 
credit, withdraw their names from its books. We could say a 
great deal to prove the absurd effects which are produced by 
its present management. Its statutes are disfigured by bad 
grammar, contradictions, and absurdities, and the very letter 
which is written toa member on his election, exhibits a violation 
of the most simple rules of composition. But we have no room 
to bestow on absurdities, and shall hasten first to adduce evidence 
of the little respect which is entertained forthe Society ; secondly 
to sum up the causes of that disrespect, and lastly, to offer a 
few short suggestions on the means by which it may attain 
the place in public opinion to which it is fairly entitled. In 
proof of the comparative contempt in which the Society of 
Antiquaries is held, it is sufficient to state that, whilst medals, 
as premiums, have been placed at the disposal of the Royal 
Society, College of Physicians, and Royal Society of Literature, 
by his Majesty, not the slightest notice has been taken of the 
Society of Antiquaries, though neither of the others possesses a 
patrician president, Few, or none of his majesty’s ministers 
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condescend to belong to it, whilst nearly all those eminent 
individuals are fellows of the Royal Society. The periodical 
press, the most certain criterion of what interests the public, 
and which does not allow eventhe proceedings of a bible meeting 
or patent company to escape its attention, leaves the Society of 
Antiquaries to flourish in its native darkness, as if it were too 
contemptible for either praise or censure. The causes of this 
general indifference are, first, the manner in which its meetings 
are conducted. With a sort of suicidal neglect of its dignity, 
the Society has degenerated into a mere waiting-room to the 
Royal Society ; as the — never remains more than half an 
hour in the chair; and whatever may be the interest of the 
communication made to it, at the moment when the Royal 
Society meets, its sittings terminate. Thus its members are 
brought together for about thirty minutes, at least fifteen of 
ain are occupied by reading the proceedings of the last 
meeting, ballots, &c. A second cause of the public indifference 


is, the dry and often frivolous nature of the communications made 
to the Society, and even of these, ifwe take the evidence of one 
of its secretaries, there is a “‘ paucity.”"* This “ paucity,” and 


the unimportant nature of those communications, may be rs 
attributed to the manner in which the Society is conducted. 


What inducement is there to an individual to prepare a com- 
munication, when he is aware, that if its perusal will require 
more than twenty minutes, it will be divided into heaven knows 
how many parcels; if the time arrives when the president of 
the Royal Realaty takes the chair, whilst the secretary is in 
the midst of one of his most interesting statements, the con- 
clusion will not only be postponed till the following Thursday, 
when there will, perhaps, be a different auditory, or what pre- 
ceded will be forgotten; but, should the president receive a 
paper which he wishes to be read immediately, the unfortunate 
author of the article which has been thus hashed, must quietly 
wait until his lordship’s friend is provided for. The paper in 
question may a fortnight or three weeks afterwards be resumed 
probably in the middle of a paragraph, or at the end of a line! 
Another cause of a dearth of valuable communications is the 
time which elapses before they are published, an instance of 
the effect of which we will briefly mention. The 20th volume 
of the “ Archeologia” appeared in 1824, the first article in 
which was read on the 14th January, 1819, and the last on the 
5th December, 1822. The First Part of the 2lst volume 
appeared in 1826, the first article in which was read on the 





* Archeologia, vol. xxi. p, 506, 
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18th April 1822, and the last on the 19th May, 1825. The 
Second Part of that volume appeared last month, the first 
article in which was read nearly six years since, namely on the 
17th May, 1821, and the last on the Ist June, 1826. Thus 
the shortest period in which an article is published after it is 
read, is almost twelve months, whilst four, five, and even six 
years are sometimes allowed to elapse. This delay would cool 
zeal even as warm as that of the celebrated Hearne, whose 
daily prayer is said to have been that he might that day dis- 
cover a MS. which had never been printed; for as in the 
case of Mr. Webb’s communication of Lannoy’s narrative, 
between the time when it was read to the Society, and that of 
its publication, a new society has actually been created; a 
communication made to it on the very article which has engaged 
so much of his attention ; and that communication printed in a 
volume of its transactions before his own appeared. 

But let us suppose that, notwithstanding these obstacles, an 
individual often contributes papers to the Society; in what 
way is he treated? Do we find his name more frequently on 
the council than that of others ? or does the president appoint to 
the situations of vice-president, director, treasurer, &c. such 
individuals only as have exerted themselves most to promote 
the objects for which the Society was incorporated? We 
think we answered all these inquiries when we proved that, its 
vice-presidents have done little; its other officers, perhaps 
with one or two exceptions, still less; and that its couhcils, 
so far from being formed of men known by their publications, 
or services to the Society, are, to a great extent, composed of 
persons wholly unconnected with literature. In further proof of 
the effect of a want of mducement to send papers to the Society 
of Antiquaries, we find that two of its oldest and most dis- 
tinguished fellows have contributed several sheets to the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Literature, one of which was 
peculiarly adapted to the “ Archeeologia,”’ whilst, like others of 
similar ability to enrich its pages, they have not written one 
line for that volume. 

We have already noticed the disgraceful character, as literary 
productions, of the letters which are ordered to be sent to its 
members, and had we space, we could make some selections 
from its statutes almost as contemptible. Even the Statute 
Book of the realm does not contain more contradictions or more 
nonsense. The respect which is paid to the aristocracy in 
England is well known; but that a society formed for the 
advancement of any branch of science, should pay such syco- 
phantic homage to the peerage as to insert the names of all 
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noblemen in Capirats, and to encumber their regulations with 
clauses ordering that all Peers shall be ballotted for the 
moment they condescend to signify a wish to belong to it, and 
that all letters to Peers shall be “carried by the porter,” is 
truly ridiculous, and is almost sufficient to account for the 
disrepute into which it is held. 

The remedies which we prescribe if the subject should be 
thought worth saving are, as all medicines should be when 
the disease is reducing the patient to a slow but certain 
death, short and violent, but sure and efficacious. Let the 
members of the Society shake off their lethargy, and resume 
the powers vested in them by their charter, by electing such 
fellows for its officers and on the council, as will zealously and 
fearlessly reform its abuses, and remove its absurdities. Let 
them re-model its statutes, reduce its useless expenditure, and, 
by a proper application of its resources, endeavour to publish 
such works only as will elevate the character of the Society, 
and conduce to some useful end. Let eminence in the par- 
ticular pursuits connected with the Society be the sole cri- 
terion by which to select its vice-presidents,* officers, and 
council. Let them imitate the Royal Society, and take care 
not only that its officers are men of high literary reputation, 
but that those who seek to belong to it shall possess preten- 
sions beyond that of wealth or rank. Let them firmly signify 
to their president that they expect from him an earnest atten- 
tion to its interests, and something approaching at least to 
communication between him and its fellows. Let it be im- 
pressed upon him that, to sit in its chair three or four times 
in the year, is but a tithe of his duties; and that he ought 
to feel sufficiently proud of the honour conferred on him, to 
deem it his most gratifying occupation to promote, as far as 
lies in his power, the advancement of historical and antiquarian 
knowledge, not merely through the publications of the Society, 
but by assisting with the influence which his situation as 
president bestows on him, the promotion of the same ye ye 
when attempted by individuals. These are the duties of the 
head of a society, but to what extent they are exercised towards 
the Society of Antiquaries, we leave its members to judge. 
By these means alone, it may recover the place in the public 





* We are aware that the appointment of vice-president is vested by the 
charter in the president ; but it is requisite that the vice-presidents should 
be members of the council; and as the election of that body is in the 
fellows, they have virtually those appointments in their hands, or, more 
properly speaking, they elect twenty-one persons, from whom only can 
the president select his ne : 

D 
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estimation to which, as the second scientific society in the king- 
dom, it is justly entitled. A conviction of the service which it 
might render to historical literature has alone induced us to 
take the trouble of exposing its abuses ; but if our exertions to 
rouse its members to the fulfilment of their duty should 
unfortunately fail ; if, among eight hundred persons, sufficient 
spirit cannot be found to preserve their Society from falling 
into oblivion, we must leave them and it to that pity and 
contempt which their present proceedings are calculated to 
excite, and which, after this warning, they will fully deserve. 
Our consolation will be, that we shall have done our duty by 
calling upon them to perform theirs ; but we will not uselessly 
waste our pages on their affairs. 


“ Disgust concealed is oft times proof of wisdom, 
When the fault is obstinate, and cure beyond our reach.” 





Art. VI.—Memoires Historiques de Jacob Casanova, Venitien: traduc- 
tion de l’Allemand. Paris. Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6. 1826—1827. 


T appears from the translator’s preface, that the Italian manu- 

script, from which the German version, published at Leipzig, 
has its origin, has undergone some changes since it left the 
hands of its author. Mr. Schutz, the editor, whether from 
political or moral considerations, or from the voluminousness 
of the original work, proposes to himself to communicate only 
“what may delight and instruct the reader, avoiding, as far as 
possible, those licentious details which contaminate the author’s 
character, and those anecdotes from the scandalous chronicle 
of which the original work is the archives. But though the 
original has thus been considerably mutilated, no interpolations 
have been introduced ; and, if there be little scrupulousness in 
other matters, there is abundant proof that the translator 
deemed his original the representative of veracity. Already 
six volumes have made their appearance, and one more, at 
least, is announced by the French translator. 

The singular narrative of Casanova’s adventures has, from 
time to time, excited public attention; and the extraordinary 
perseverance with which he succeeded in escaping from the 
prisons of the Inquisition has all the character and all the 
interest of romance. 

But while his history was confined to the details of his 
remarkable escapades, of the now tragic, now comic, stories of 
his amours—to the descriptions of academies, and courts, and 
such general matters, we did not deem it necessary to stop the 
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course of credulity, and to dissipate what we know to be an 
illusion. 

‘Les particularités amusantes, sur la cour de Louis XV ; les spec- 
tacles, acteurs, actrices, danseurs, et danseuses, et le bruit qu’ils faisoient 
en 1750 a Paris; les rapports de Casanova avec Crebillon, l’abbé de 
Voisenon, Favart, Fontenelle, d’Alembert ; son sejour chez Voltaire 4 
Ferney ; son voyage a Vienne, et son retour 4 Venise, remarquables 
surtout par plusieurs aventures originales et piquantes, &c. &c.’ 

These are, in truth, matters to be left to the gratification of 
those who can find pleasure in their details. But when our 
author proceeds to describe the political institutions of the last 
century, the examination of his statements belongs to European 
history. From what but from the experience of the past can 
the present or the future deduce principles by which the 
tyranny of the ruling one, or the ruling few, can be checked— 
the influences of superstition be controlled, and securities be 
obtained for the prosperity and happiness of the time to come? 
To this end, the truth of facts must be established, and the 
evidence of history stripped of the delusions which fancy and 
rhetoric have thrown around it. . 

Notwithstanding the valuable History of Venice by M. 
Daru, and the elucidations of distinguished writers on the 
constitution of that extraordinary government, the apocryphal 
traditions relating to the Venetian Inquisition still continue to 
prevail. Nor are they considered merely as ornaments afforded 
for poetry and romance, but of works presented to the public 
by learned editors, and received as authorities exhibiting a 
series of actual events attested by ocular witnesses. 

Of this, indeed, the narrative extracted from Casanova’s 
memoirs afforded us such a sample as to make us doubt, not 
only about the authenticity of the work, but even the personal 
identity of the author. We have at last ascertained that Jacob 
Casanova was not an ideal personage, 

But did all natural functions of a man, 
Ate, drank, and slept, and put his raiment on. 

To form an opinion from the author’s appellations, one should 
pronounce him an hybridous, a rare compound between the 
Italian and the Teutonic. From his memoirs, at all events, it 
would appear that he traces his descent from Spanish ancestors, 
who transplanted themselves, indeed, into Venice, where the 
author was born, about the year 1730. He died in Bohemia, at 
an advanced age, and, not improbably, in that sort of obscurity 
which may have impelled his vanity to swell so many reams of 
paper with the celebration of his own actions. 





* See London Magazine, New Series, No. 22, p. 254. 
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He has, likewise, not only celebrated, but often exposed to 
the public eye the private life of almost every man he chanced 
to meet with—an example not to be followed, though it obtains, 
now-a-days, many a follower. No reliance can be placed on 
the veracity and candour of any writer betraying anecdotes and 
secrets relating to his friends. For ourselves, we find very 
sufficient motives for believing, that, perused as we would 
peruse a work of romance, or as facts decorated in part with 
fictions, the narrative, notwithstanding its coarseness and 
flippancy, may, perhaps, be entitled to the gratitude of such 
as, overwhelmed with more than usual weight of ennui, have 
recourse, as a sort of medical excitement, to similar productions. 
But whoever, permitting himself to be imposed upon by pro- 
fessions of veracity on the part of the German editor, and by 
the implicit confidence of the French translator, should found 
his observations and opinions relating to the government, the 
institutions, and the individual characters of the last century, 
would assuredly be deceived. It would appear that the author, 
or the editor, or perhaps both, confided in the extreme difficulty 
of undeceiving readers so far removed, in regard to times and 
places, in matters so involved in the darkest mystery as not 
unfrequently to impose upon contemporaries, and upon the 

Italians and Venetians themselves. By what means, then, to 
convict an author of falsehood, who, in narrating his adventures, 
professes to have received his birth, and to have resided at 
Venice, where he was made state prisoner by the Inquisition ? 
We are thus allured to indulge the hope of finding those darker 
institutions in some degree more unfolded which had endured 
for so many generations, constituting the force and spirit of 
government, overwhelmed, almost instantaneously, before our 
eyes. 

” Gectain it is, that when Casanova treats of institutions, 
transactions, and of the most secret localities, the conjectures 
which can be opposed by one -who has never been an eye- 
witness of them are insufficient to invalidate facts detailed 
by a person who declares that he was a spectator and an actor 
in them? Even on the supposition that we knew more on the 
subject than the author, the world would continue to yield 
more credit to the assertions of the historian of his own life than 
to us. 

Fortunately, however, in spite of the art with which he 
attempts, and, for the most part, succeeds, in bestowing upon 
his fictions the assumed features of truth, he could not always 
use the precaution to continue enveloped in the mysteries of 
the inquisitorial tribunal of Venice, where our strength of 
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vision could scarcely have followed him. In short, he permits 
himself to be seen and detected in open view, on occasion of 
describing the manner of his imprisonment, as well as how he 
succeeded in escaping from a place, on whose threshold was 
inscribed, as upon the gate leading to Dante’s Inferno “ All 
hope abandon, ye who enter here.” And in all he relates, too, 
as having occurred from the period of his entrance to his 
departure from these terrific dungeons, he has involuntarily 
supplied us with more than sufficient evidence to convince us 
of the apocryphal character of his work—of the imposition 
practised by the author upon his readers. In fact, had he 
either related the truth, or more carefully studied to throw an 
air of probability round his romance, he could not have fallen 
into those glaring errors, respecting those circumstances of his 
imprisonment, which, having happened beyond the dark 
precincts of the tribunal, for this reason could not so well be 
concealed from the public. Whoever, therefore, were enabled 
to show that such circumstances, of which none could have 
remained ignorant, were neither real nor probable as thus 
narrated by him, would have ample reason for believing those 
circumstances likewise fictitious, of which no other writer 
could give the slightest account. 

The author acquaints us, that “ It was on the morning of the 
25th of July, 1755, just at break of day, when Messer Grande 
(read Missier) entered my chamber. To awake, to see him, and 
to hear the question, ‘‘ Whether I were Jacob Casanova,” was 
but the work of an instant. I had hardly answered in the 
affirmative, when he demanded all my papers and letters, and 
desired me to rise and follow him. I asked by what authority 
he acted, he replied, by that of the fribunal of the state 
Inquisition.” —p. 254. 

Now in the very regulations of that tribunal, contained in a 
secret book, and brought to light only after the downfall of 
Venice, and we translate it literally, we read, “‘ Whenever there 
be occasion to summon any individual before us, let him be 
summoned in the name of the three heads of the Council of Ten, 
and let them send that individual secretly before us, because 
all proceedings whatever of our tribunal shall be secret ; neither 
we nor our successors shall wear any distinctive marks of 
magistracy. The welfare of the republic could not be preserved, 
unless we were to remain enveloped in absolute mystery.”* 

As there is not one single instance to be found in the history 
of the Venetian government, of its having ever departed from its 





* See Daru, Histoire de Venise, vol. vi. Pitces Justificatives, vol. vi, p. 79: 
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regulations, it is pretty evident that if Missier Grande arrested 
Casanova, he must not have mentioned the name of Inquisitors, 
but only the order of the Council of Ten. Indeed, neither 
Missier Grande, nor any other officer, would have even dared 
to mention the Inquisition, whose actual existence, although 
known to every body, was to be ostensibly deemed a profound 
mystery. 

Missier Grande was captain of the police, which he com- 
manded, and sometimes preceded in the discharge of commis- 
sions imposed by the magistrates, and more particularly by the 
Council of Ten. Upon this body he immediately depended, and 
exactly for this reason we have seen that he never was directly 
employed by the Inquisitors of state. We are aware, at the 
same time, that this tribunal and the Council of Ten are 
considered by those only superficially acquainted with the very 
singular organization of this republic, to have been the same. 
Not merely writers of romance, tourists, and different historians, 
but grave politicians have fallen into this error. 

Nevertheless, they were held sufficiently distinct, at consider- 
able intervals, and we shall shortly proceed to give historical 
proofs of the character and limits of their respective jurisdic- 
tions. The name and office borne by Missier Grande corres- 
ponded very nearly with the title of head knight, and with the 
duties of that of high constable ; two names and offices of no 
rare occurrence in the history of the middle age. To him was 
confided, of old, the direction of the armed force of the nation, 
both in Venice and in her whole jurisdiction. The name and 
honour, if not the duty, still continue to exist in several 
European kingdoms. But that republic, as it progressively 
changed from a democratical to an aristocratical government, 
became still more anxious to guard itself from even the possi- 
bility of beholding its power laid prostrate at the feet of a 
dictator. With this view, its acting principle was thence- 
forward founded on the exclusion of all kind of military force 
from the city of Venice, from the marshes, and from the 
surrounding islands. It never permitted a soldier even to land 
in the city. 

Yet, whilst the Venetians thus abolished or forsook their 
early warlike institutions, they continued, by every effort, to 
maintain their ancient forms and names. Thus, too, was the 
office of high constable lost to Missier Grande, and degenerated 
into that of chief executor of the orders, not of the secret state 
police as is asserted by the author of Casanova’s memoirs, but of 
the ostensible one established likewise at Venice. Moreover, he 
retained the title of grand officer of state, and the drawn sword 
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with which he preceded the doge in the course of his public 
duties, with the grand purple robes which distinguished him 
in the procession, bore witness that in other times he knew 
well how to conduct the whole armed population in the defence 
of their city. But in these latter evil days, his army has 
woefully dwindled to some hundred or more villainous-looking 
tipstaffs ; his ancient office was conferred upon a plebeian, and 
his rights restricted to the pursuit of thieves and pickpockets 
about the squares and taverns, or encountering the smugglers 
who infested the lakes. 

Then he had to keep a tight rein over the populace, a task, 
too, in which he very effectually succeeded. 

To many it will appear incredible how this officer, with only 
“his ragged regiment,” and invested with so little authority, 
could succeed in maintaining public order in a great capital, 
whither commerce, luxury, and licentiousness, attracted people 
of every religion, and of all characters, and where each enjoyed 
the privilege of going and coming at his own good pleasure, 
without a passport, and without any obligation to report his 
name. These are mere matters of fact, and there is not an 
individual who has ever visited the city of Venice, who could 
not easily confirm them. But the solution of this apparent 
enigma will of itself appear in the course of our present article. 

That Missier Grande, however, “‘ never ventured to arrest a 
single individual without employing almost one half his forces” — 
is a peculiar trait of forbearance in his character, to which no 
one, as far as we can learn, has ever done justice, or even 
alluded. To us it appears wholly feigned and complimentary 
on the part of Casanova, who had no excuse, however, for 
asserting it with all the gravity due to historical fact. We are 
the more inclined to pronounce it apocryphal, as the said hero 
of this auto-biography or auto romance of Casanova appears to 
narrate it with design of exciting our admiration both of his 
gallantry and wit. 

‘On my leaving my chamber with the Missier Grande, I was not a 
little startled by seeing from thirty to forty officers of police ; they had 
done me the honour to consider me worthy of their attendance, though, 
according to the proverb, Ne Hercules quidem contra duos, two would 
have been quite sufficient. Is it not extraordinary that in England, 
where courage is innate, one man is considered sufficient to arrest 
another ; while in my country, where cowardice has set up her home, 
thirty are required for the purpose? Probably a coward is still more 
one when he attacks, than when he is attacked, and that makes the 
person assaulted bolder: the truth is, in Venice one man is often seen 
opposing twenty sbirri; he gives them a good beating, and escapes.’— 
London Mag. No. 22, p. 255, New Series. 
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Now, if in Venice—whether fact or not signifies little—* one 
single man was often seen opposing twenty police-men, and 
beating them,” the author’s happy mode of reasoning, brought 
to a logical test, will be found to make him assert exactly the 
contrary of what he wishes here to persuade us. Assuredly, 
if we are to admit the fact, that in England every officer of 
ge is born so extremely courageous, as naturally to enable 

im to arrest a man as easily as to attack him, singly, it 
will necessarily follow that every Englishman is also tame 
enough to allow himself to be arrested by a single man. And 
on the other hand, if we admit that at Venice all the officers 
of police are cowards, and the citizens so very courageous that 
frequently one individual has been able to resist twenty sbirri 
at once, it will follow that every man there was a hero. What, 
therefore, becomes of the assertion, “ that cowardice there had 
set up her home, and that courage in England is innate?” 
These, and similar absurdities, would be unworthy of notice, 
were it not of importance to point them out for the sake of 
illustrating the reasoning faculty of the author of a work, which 
the very learned Germans have occupied themselves in preparing 
for the public, with the laudable anxiety of supplying us with 
very recondite and authentic materials for European history. 
The truth is, that the Missier Grande, fallen as he was from 
his ancient dignity, never hazarded any farther diminution of the 
popular reverence in which he was held. He invariably made his 
po rears in public unarmed, and without attendants, defended 
only by the authority of opinion, and of his purple cloak. In 
his presence there was no mob that did not retire ; no riot that 
was not quelled with the motion of his hand—a motion at once 
more evident, prompt, and efficacious, than the reading of the 
riot act to an English crowd—not an individual who did not 
hasten to assist him in beckoning to the arrested persons, who 
were instantly enjoined to follow him. When on important and 
embarrassing occasions, which occurred indeed but rarely, it 
was incumbent on him to execute commissions as leader of the 
police, he proceeded incognito, and by night, in order to run 
no risk of staining his dignity by participating in the insults 
and assaults in which the Venetian populace pretty freely 
indulged towards individuals of that class, the police being held 
in much contempt and detestation by all. The real mob of 
Venice enjoyed a degree of liberty bordering upon licence ; and 
it not being their business to occupy themselves with affairs of 
state, or, in truth, being at all acquainted with the name of 
politics, the magistrates to whom the direction of the police 
was confided, only took cognizance of the mob in order to 
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encourage it in all its systematic vices and excesses, the better 
to ensure its alliance against the views of factious or ambitious 
members of the aristocracy. 

The police was divided into three distinct branches. One of 
these was called, De’ Signori di Notte al Criminale, whose office 
it was to seize on all thieves, ruffians, vagabonds, assassins, 
with criminals of a like character. Now against these /ords of 
the night, the people conducted and expressed themselves very 
freely, heaping maledictions and accusations of all kinds upon 
their heads, without incurring any great risk of chastisement. 
Another police of a far higher character was exclusively attached 
to the Council of Ten. It was commissioned to watch over the 
general tranquillity of the state, over the conduct of foreigners 
of distinction, the public life of native patricians, and, in par- 
ticular, over the clergy, who, along with all its prelates, were 
under the direct jurisdiction of that tribunal, without any room 
for appeal, or any intercession with the papal court. None 
ventured to speak of this high police except in terms of respect ; 
yet though silence was equally imposed upon all, if any hap- 
pened to break it, without indulging in murmurs against the 
government, his punishment was rarely enforced, 

But there was a third head or supreme police, whose power 
was vested with the state Inquisitors, concerning whom it was 
held treason for any persons to open their lips, whether by way 
of commendation or reproach. They were even prohibited from 
declaring the names of individuals composing the tribunal, or 
of giving it to be understood that they were acquainted with 
them. 

With downcast eyes and timid voice, the people wereaccustomed 
to call them J Padroni in alto, the rulers on high. For these 
were reserved, cases which called for promptness and impene- 
trable secresy in their éxecution, knowledge of the most myste- 
rious circumstances, with full arbitrary powers ; and these were 
the requisites and privileges not possessed by any other magis- 
tracies belonging to the republic. Its object was not merely 
the internal good order and safety of the state, but the preser- 
vation of its entire laws and constitution. And although the 
relations with other powers belonged by imprescriptible right to 
the Signoria, composed of the doge, his counsellors, and minis- 
ters, complimented with the title of Savii Grandi, wise great 
men ; yet the Inquisitors frequently charged the ambassadors to 
direct their despatches likewise to themselves, and often indeed 
would intercept those sent to the Signoria, unsealing and com- 
paring them with those forwarded to themselves. 

Those individuals whom the Inquisitors caused to be arrested, 
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never more expected to receive letters or tidings from any 
living being, while not only the public but the prisoners them- 
selves remained as ignorant of the names of their accusers as of 
their crime: they were as much at a loss to know why they 
were not examined by a tribunal which professed to seize only 
upon those who had been previously convicted by undeniable 
evidence of their crimes. Subsequently, if they were, indeed, 
found to have been innocent, they were still compelled to linger 
in captivity, lest any should go forth to divulge the secret to 
the world. 

Thus, to be arrested, convicted, and condemned by the 
Inquisition was one and the same process. It is even asserted, 
that, in order to incur no risk of betraying the secret during the 
hours of slumber, the Inquisitor made it a rule never to sleep in 
the arms of his wife. Certain it was, as we have already shown 
by their own bye-laws, that to avoid observation, their custom 
was to appear in the dress of patricians, with none of those 
exterior marks of distinction assigned to the superior courts of 
justice. If at any time it happened that not even the Council 
of Ten was to be trusted with the secret of some intended 
arrest, then, instead of the Missier Grande, the Inquisitors made 
use of a messenger habited like any body else, so as not to 
attract attention, and who might easily be confounded with other 
inferior officers, porters, and public servants, called by the common 
name of fanti, employed both as clerks and menials in the ducal 

alace, at the beck of every authority in the justiciary courts, 
in the Senate, in the Signoria, and in the Grand Council, con- 
sisting of a general assembly of the nobles, invested with the 
sovereign power of the state. The name of fante of the state 
Inquisitors had at once a reverential and appalling sound, pro- 
ducing the magical effect ascribed to Astolfo’s horn, which 
threw prostrate on the earth all who heard it: wherever the 
said fante made his appearance, it was thought that all defence 
was useless, nor was any man enabled to look for assistance, 
except from the interposition of Heaven. He bore no arms, was 
not accompanied by a single attendant, and on accosting the 
victim, whispered only these words, in a complimentary accent, 
The Secretary of the Tribunal wishes to see you. 

The last of these very civil messengers was called Cristofolo, 
and he was father, or uncle at least, to the Abate Bettio, a pupil 
of the celebrated Jacobo Morelli, and now his successor in the 
office of librarian at San Marco in Venice. 

It would, therefore, appear evident that the writer of the 
autograph Memoirs, though he affirms that he was arrested by 
the Messier Grande, could not possibly have had any communi- 
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cation of the kind with the Inquisition. Consequently, the 
whole of what he relates on this subject is to be considered only 
as false assumptions of an individual destitute of the requisite 
information to throw an air of probability round his romance. 
Of this he betrays many traces ; but how are they to be detected, 
except by the few who have formed some correct idea of that 
mysterious government? Yet to these few, the least sign, 
which cannot possibly catch the eye of the general reader, 
assumes the force of irrefragable proofs of the little faith due to 
the assertions of the author. One of such proofs against his 
veracity is betrayed in the following passage of his narrative : 

‘On the Ist of January I received a new-year’s gift. Lorenzo (his 
gaoler) brought me a beautiful dressing-gown lined with fox fur, a silken 
coverlid, quilted with wool, and a case of bear-skin to put my feet in ; 
for in proportion as it was hot in summer, was my prison cold in winter. 
At the same time he informed me that six zechini monthly were placed 
at my disposal; and that I might buy what books or newspapers I 
pleased. He added, that this present came from my friend and patron, 
the Patrician Bragadino. I begged of him some paper and a pencil, and 
wrote on it, “ My thanks for the clemency of the Tribunal, and the gene- 
ros.ty of the Signor Bragadino.”’—p. 265. 


It is, indeed, true that the State Inquisition was accustomed 
to assign to its state prisoners what was sufficient to support 


them in tolerable comfort, according to their previous habits. 
This was done precisely because no individual of their own 
families were ever permitted to see them, nor even to learn why 
they had been torn from the bosom of their homes, and from the 
sight of the world. When it became the interest of the Inqui- 
sition that the prisoner should repose some degree of confidence 
in his gaolers, who acted at the same time as spies, they made 
extraordinary concessions in his favour; they provided him 
with comforts, and flattered him with hopes of liberty and a 
better lot ; in order to tempt him to make confession of circum- 
stances and of accomplices, yet a secret to the Inquisitors. 

But that to any patrician, though belonging to the inquisi- 
torial Tribunal itself, it was granted in any way to send presents 
or messages in his name to a prisoner of the Inquisition, is a 
circumstance of which there is afforded no other example, and 
which is wholly irreconcilable with the immutable constitution of 
that tribunal. For if, of a truth, the Venetian writer of his own 
life is not “ a creature of the elements,” and was really a living 
mortal incarcerated in some state dungeon at Venice, he must, 
at all events, have been arrested by a decree of the Council of 
Ten, whose secrets were less impenetrable, the severity more 
tempered, and the prayers of its captives for some future day of 
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liberty, not always deluded. And, in fact, those who were 
destined to receive their freedom, were allowed to communicate, 
though indirectly, with some of their friends, who obtained a 
permit from the Council of Ten to that effect. But in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition, had the Patrician Bragadino, even 
as one of its members, permitted himself such a liberty, or 
demanded it, his brother inquisitors would assuredly have incar- 
cerated him in the same abodes during life, if not have had him 
strangled there.* More than one individual experienced at their 
hands the fate to which Louis XIV. condemned the man in the 
mask, of whom whole volumes of conjectures have been written. 
Yet in France, although no one was able to ascertain who that 
mysterious being might be, the people were permitted, after the 
death of the king, to speak of, and examine into, the affair as 
much as they could. In Venice, on the other hand, even the 
friends and relatives of the prisoners of the Inquisition were 
literally compelled to feign entire ignorance of the fate which 
had befallen them, affecting to be no way solicitous about them, 
or whither they were gone, whether they were likely to return, 
and whether they were alive or dead ; while perpetual silence 
was equally imposed upon their heirs, Thus several victims, 
while still living, were no longer seen nor mentioned by their 
contemporaries, and died in perfect oblivion, alike forgotten by 
their children and the generation that followed them. 

The dungeons entitled Sotto i Piombi, under the leads, are 
asserted by the author of the narrative, to have been closed. 
He describes them such as they really were, and indeed examines 
them step by step with particular accuracy. . 

From this it would appear, that he must have inhabited 
and grown familiar with them by long experience. 

‘ The cells,” he observes, ‘for the state prisoners are on the highest 
floor, in the roof of the ducal palace, which roof is neither covered with 
slates nor tiles, but with plates of lead three feet square, and about a 
line in thickness. The only access to them is through the gate of the 
palace, and through those galleries along which I had been brought, 
and in the way up to them the council-hall of the state inquisitors is 
passed. The secretary alone keeps the key, and the gaoler returns it to 
him every morning after he has performed his service for the prisoners. 
This arrangement was made, because at a late hour of the day the Coun- 
cil of Ten assembled in an adjoining chamber, called La Bussola, and 
the gaolers would have had to pass through an anti-room, where people 
in attendance on that Council were in waiting. 

* These prisons occupy the two opposite sides of the building, three 
among which were mine, towards the west, and four towards the east. 





* Sée Daru, Pitces Justificatives, vol. vi, p. 76. 
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The gutter on our side ran along the inner court ; on the other it over- 
hung the canal, Rio di Palazzo. The cells on that side are very light, 
and a man can stand upright in them ; but it was not so with the other, 
which were called trave, from the beams which crossed the windows in 
the roof. The floor of my cell was the ceiling of the hall of the Inqui- 
sitors, who, according to rule, assembled only at night after the meeting 
of the Ten, of which they were all of them members.’ —p. 263. 


Now, in the first place, not all three, but two only from the 
body of the Inquisitors held correspondence with the Council of 
Ten. The third was delegated by the Supreme Council of the 
Doge, not so much for, the purpose of deliberating, as of bearing 
testimony to their proceedings ; and this third had consequently 
less influence than the other two. Secondly, it was not the whole 
of the prisons under the leads which belonged to the jurisdiction 
of the Inquisitors ; some were at the disposal of the Council of 
Ten, and in this case they were called Cameroltt, narrow cells, 
in which Casanova must have been confined if he were confined 
at all. This, at the same time, we cannot believe, inasmuch as, 
whilst he exhibits the utmost intimacy with the localities of the 
scene, as well as much minute observation, yet, without bein 
himself aware of it, he falls into gross errors, which betray the 
fact, that he was drawing from certain recent publications, 
added to the resources of his own imagination. In this way he 
informs us, that he and another prisoner, having succeeded in 
opening an outlet through the roof, in order to escape from that 
sepulchre of the living, his companion lost his hat. ‘‘ However,” 
observes the author, “ it was fortunate that the hat had fallen 
to the right, and not to the left, for otherwise it would have 
alarmed the sentinel in the arsenal.” 

Now, what conjecture can we form respecting this ? to what 
arsenal does he allude? The only edifice of the kind, known 
to every one in Venice, was so situated as to have required not 
only the falling of a hat, but more than the report of a musquet, 
to have reached the ears of the sentinels. Notwithstanding this 
glaring error, the minute particulars which the author details 
respecting the interior topography of the state prisons may 
still, we think, be reconciled, on the supposition that he had op- 
portunities of consulting some of those numerous publications 
which appeared soon after the fall of the republic, when that 
labyrinth of dungeons in the ducal palace was exposed to 
public view, and many were eager to give descriptions and 
architectural plans of such abodes. This hypothesis of ours is 
further corroborated by the circumstance, that the writer of the 
Memoirs, if we except a slight degree of exaggeration, describes 
those subterraneous dungeons called the ells, the exclusive 
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jurisdiction of the state Inquisitors, quite correctly, and yet he 
nevertheless declares that he had never visited them. 


* Besides the Camerotti,’ he observes, ‘and the prisons in the inner 
court, there are also nineteen other frightful subterraneous dungeons in 
the ducal palace, destined for prisoners condemned to death. All judges 
and rulers on earth have esteemed it a mercy if they left the wretch his 
life, however painful that life might be for him. It can only be a mercy 
when the prisoner considers it himself as such; and he ought to be 
consulted on the subject, or else the intended mercy becomes injustice. 
These nineteen subterraneous dungeons are really graves; but they are 
cailed “ wells,” because they are always two feet deep in water, the sea 
penetrating through the gratings that supply the wretched light that is 
allowed to them. The prisoner, who will not stand all day long in salt 
water, must sit on a trestle, that serves him at night for a bedstead ; on 
that is placed his mattress, and each morning his bread, water, and soup, 
which he must swallow immediately, if he do not wish to contend for it 
with large sea rats, that infest these wretched abodes. 

‘In these fearful dungeons, where the prisoner remains for life, some 
have, notwithstanding the misery of their situation and the meagerness 
of their food, attained a considerable age. I knew of a man of the name 
of Beguelin, a Frenchman, who having served as a spy for the Republic, 
in a war with the Turks, had sold himself as an agent also to them. He 
was condemned to death, but his sentence was changed to perpetual 
imprisonment in the ‘ wells ;’ he was four and forty years of age when 
he was first immured, yet he lived seven and thirty years in them ; he 
could only have known hunger and misery, yet thought “dum vita 
superest bene est,” and to this misery did I now expect to be condemned.’ 
—p. 270-1. 

And here, indeed, the narrative, in respect to its local 
accuracy, might be confirmed by ocular and living witnesses. 
It is likewise true, that whoever became once incarcerated in 
these “ wells,” was condemned to wear out his existence as in 
his everlasting grave : 

‘© Here will I take my everlasting rest !’’ 
for hence he was destined never to return, and give any tidings 
of himself to the living world. It would appear, however, that 
few victims were condemned to such a lot. It is certain, that 
in the year 1798, when all the state prisons were thrown open, 
there was one person found alive in the wells, as if he had been 
left the last surviving witness to the cruel wrongs experienced 
by the victims already dead. He was a decrepid old man, with 
a long white beard, that covered his whole breast. He 
supported himself with extreme difficulty, and for some time 
his eyes were unable to bear the light, such was the feebleness 
that long want of action in all his limbs and senses had pro- 
duced. In other respects, he did not appear extenuated, nor 
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were his mental faculties either enfeebled or disordered. It is 
thus the animal called man, though aspiring after, and con- 
fiding in the immortality of another life in a better world, and 
always dissatisfied with the present, is nevertheless so com- 
pletely under the dominion of that fatal instinct of his fleeting 
existence, that in order to preserve it, he learns to accommo- 
date himself to every state of misery, to all privations, and to 
chains, which could not be tolerated even by brutes. This 
old man, who, among all his predecessors, had thus been 
entombed alive, yet enjoyed the privilege of re-visiting the sun’s 
rays, had continued in captivity upwards of thirty years; on 
this point the writer of these Memoirs approaches the truth. 
Still he cannot resist the temptation of mingling several fictions 
in his account, where he calls the old man a Frenchman, and 
pretends to relate the precise circumstances under which he 
was condemned. 

But the fact is, the prisoner, who received his liberty in 1798, 
and was openly seen by the people, was a native of Dalmatia, 
upon the Adriatic coast. True it is, that the author wishes to 
convey the impression that he is describing another person, and 
at a period previous to the downfal of the republic. But in 
this case, he would offer a flat contradiction to all others as 
well as to himself, since he agrees with all in asserting that no 
one condemned to the cells ever left them more. The most 
obvious and clear solution of these and other difficulties, too 
frequent in Signor Casanova’s narrative, appears to us to be 
simply this—that the author borrowed many of his materials 
from those little publications, anecdotes, and gazettes, all 
which appeared in Venice about 1798, were circulated in other 
countries, and occasionally contained some degree of truth. 
That, moreover, to obtain the reputation of an original historian, 
and eye-witness of facts, he altered names, invented circum- 
stances so as not to rely wholly on the narratives of others, 
and, conceiving he was a man of importance, deserving to 
excite the world’s admiration, he became his own hero of 
romance. The better to avail himself of the known credulity 
of contemporaries, he entitled his work, a piece of auto- 
biography, and it would seem that some most erudite German 
editors, or their booksellers, have given him credit, or, at all 
events, wished to gain him credit, as an historian, for his 
romance. 

We shall omit, however, many other observations provoked 
in the course of perusing this apocryphal work, and content 
ourselves with a single one that may serve to correct those false 
ideas broached, not only by the author, but by those from 
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whom he took his materials, respecting the Venetian criminal 
courts of justice. Many of our readers, in the passage just 
now cited, would assuredly have been betrayed into error by 
the words, “ he was condemned to death, but this sentence was 
changed to perpetual imprisonment in the wells :” and 
writers more grave and creditable make use of similar expres- 
sions, where they allude to individuals condemned by the state 
Inquisition. By such misrepresentations they succeed in 
wholly transforming the nature and construction of that 
tribunal. In fact, these mistaken expressions lead to the 
supposition, that the Inquisitors prosecuted their victiras by 
some legal forms, acknowledged, at least in part, by the public ; 
that they must have either pronounced juridical sentences and 
their severity been mitigated, or by way of appeal to a superior 
court, or by prerogative of the doge in his council, or by that 
of the senate, to have commuted his sentence as an act of 
race. 

And thus, in truth, many believed, and do still believe those 
erroneous conjectures and traditional fictions which necessarily 
emanate from every such mysterious institution, and, from 
want of positive facts, are too apt to usurp the place of truths. 
Hence the attributes and peculiarities of that tribunal have 
been disguised and confused in history with those of others, 
which administered criminal justice more constitutionally in the 
same state. 

A court cognisant of all crimes which had no connection 
with political affairs, was called the Quarantia, because it con- 
sisted of a body of forty nobles, more or less versed in the 
theory or the practice of the laws. The accusation and the 
defence were conducted in public, and amidst a large concourse 
of people ; the advocates on the side of the culprit were some- 
times of patrician families; while another of the thousand 
singularities connected with this republic was, that, spite of the 
opulence, the exercise of eloquence, the honours of legal 
science, with other advantages of the profession being derived 
from civil causes, as in all other countries, yet this department 
was here exclusively devoted to the commons. For advocates of 
patrician family were thought to compromise the sovereign 
dignity of their aristocracy and its privileges, when they ceased 
to confine their attention to criminal cases. Those who so 
justly exalt the institution of juries in England, would have 
observed, perhaps, in Venice, institutions of an opposite 
character, producing almost the same effects : so far, however, 
as it related to crimes not connected with state affairs, the 


forty judges inclined rather more to the side of the defence than 
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that of the prosecution: the pain of death was very rarely 
inflicted. It admitted also of an appeal; and previous to the 
sentence being pronounced, it was the custom to recall to mind 
the case of a baker’s boy, who, after having been condemned 
for homicide upon the most satisfactory proofs, and handed 
over to the executioner, was nevertheless, in a short time, 
discovered to have been innocent. The head elerk, in going 
round to collect the votes by ballot, repeated to each of the 
judges, in the Venetian dialect, ‘‘Ricordeve del povero forner”— 
“ Pray remember the poor baker !” 

Justice thus paternally administered, and so agreeable to 
popular ideas and feelings in every country, attracted more 
particular respect in Venice from the sense of dignity, which the 
constitution attributed to these judges. The civil court, con- 
sisting likewise of forty patricians, possessed no right of sitting 
in the senate, with the exception only of its three presidents. 
The criminal court, on the other bend, although not boasting a 
single senator, was nevertheless permitted to sit in a body within 
the Senate, to deliberate and vote apon affairs of state. 

As to the list of the accused, among whom either transgressions 
of the laws, or actions and words not legally subjected to any 
punishment, but connected more or less with the state policy 
of the government, and the honour of the Republic, the pro- 
ceedings from the commencement invariably devolved upon the 
Council of Ten. They interrogated the accused, listened to 
their defence, after taking oath that whether they were found 
innocent or guilty, they would never reveal the least circumstance 
respecting what they had seen or heard; they admitted no 
advocates, and pronounced definitive and absolute sentences. 
Still they were bound tq refer the result of their trials, either to 
the Signoria, composed, as we have stated, of the Doge and his 
council, with the ministers ; or to the meetings of the Senate, 
which were never held in public : but in matters well known to 
numbers of individuals, and affecting, as it often happened, 
their dearest friends, those who were interested in revealing 
another’s secret, knew that if they did it with precaution, they 
ran little risk of being discovered. 

On this account, whenever the case reqtired impenetrable 
mystery, summary process, irreversible sentence, and instant 
execution, it was referred to the state Inquisitors. However 
absolute and tyrannical, the people considered them just; they 
could not form an idea that the patricians, who in all criminal 
causes of a public kind administered justice with equity and 
clemency, could secretly change their nature, and act like 
ferocious executioners. No individual of the people ever found 
2E2 
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himself even under a possibility of being accused of treason 
against the state. They conceived) their government to be the 
best that had ever been established, or ever could exist; and 
such it really was, for them. The imposts to which they were 
subjected, were both extremely light and few. They were not 
constrained to serve as soldiers; they were not overwhelmed 
with the maintenance of luxurious ecclesiasticai establishments ; 
they preserved their right of electing by popular suffrage (ac- 
cording to the ancient rite of the church) their own parish priests, 
and they named them fathers of the poor. Their veneration for 
their government was the result of a long course of generations ; 
and, entertaining noidea of a better constitution, nor experiencing 
in themselves the effects of arbitrary power, they felt as if they 
were providentially preserved by the mystery of their rulers. 
They regarded it as the Palladium of their internal safety and 
tranquillity, and of the independence of their country. They 
therefore contemplated it with awe, and adored it with religious 
fervour, it being invariably the tendency of mystery to produce 
veneration, and veneration to command silence. 





Art. VII.—An Introductory Lecture on Human and Comparative 
Physiology, delivered in the New Medical School in Aldersgate Street. 
By Peter M. Roget, M. D., F. R.S. Longman, & Co. 1826. 


LL objects in nature are divided into two great classes—the 
organized and the unorganized. Organized bodies possess 
certain properties, in common with the unorganized, to which 
other peculiar be gee are superadded, and from these their 


characters are derived. Organized bodies are themselves subdi- 
vided into two kingdoms, the vegetable and the animal. Vege- 
table and animal bodies, in like manner, possess certain common 
properties, but to these are superadded in the animal new 
endowments, which are peculiar to, and, therefore, distinctive of, 
this class of beings. 

The power of resisting, within certain limits, the operation of 
the ordinary laws of matter; the power of assimilating foreign 
materials into ther own substance ; the power of arranging that 
substance in a peculiar order constituting structure; the power 
of forming a germ from which beings similar to themselves are 
evolved, and lastly, the cessation of the action of all these 

owers, from causes inherent in the body itself, an event which 
is termed death, are the phenomena which distinguish all living 
beings, whether vegetable oranimal. To these are superadded 
in the animal, the two new faculties of sensation and of volun- 
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tary motion. The faculties of animals consist, therefore, as has 
been stated, of two kinds: first, of those which they possess 
in common with vegetables, and which are therefore termed 
vegetative, or which, because they are essential to the main- 
tenance of life in the individual, and to the perpetuation of it 
in the species, are sometimes denominated vital; these are 
nutrition and reproduction: and secondly, of those which are 
peculiar to animals, and’which, because they belong exclusively 
to this division of living beings, are termed animal; these are 
sensation and voluntary motion. 

Nothing appears more remarkable than the simplicity of the 
structure of the whole class of vegetable, when considered in 
contrast with the complexity of the whole class of animal, bodies, 
with the exception, at least, of those that are placed at the 
bottom of the animal scale. It seems at first view inconceiv- 
able that the addition of only two faculties should render this 
immense difference in organization necessary. 

Since it is a law of the vital economy that no function can 
be performed without the existence of some organ which forms 
the apparatus by which the function is accomplished, we can 
readily understand that the communication of two new faculties 
should require some additional complexity in the organization 
of the being to which they are imparted. But the contrast 
between the simplicity of structure in the vegetable, and the 
complexity of structure in the animal, is so great, that it might 
be imagined that much of this difference is arbitrary. On 
looking deeper into nature, however, we find that nothing is 
arbitrary : that nothing is communicated to the animal which 
its mode of life does not absolutely require. For not only does 
the communication of a new faculty render necessary the pro- 
vision of a new —— by the action of which the faculty 
may be produced, but it also requires a modification of the com- 
mon faculties. This modification of a common, by the com- 
munication of a peculiar, faculty, with the necessity on which it 
is founded, it is curious to trace: nor is there any thing which 
displays in a clearer manner the order observed in the works of 
nature; or which better shows that she never advances 
without purpose in her course, and wisdom in her means; or 
which more strikingly exhibits the variety and efficiency of the 
expedients by which, on one common plan, she builds up struc- 
ture after structure, and ultimately adjusts the whole in beau- 
tiful and harmonious combination. The fact may be illustrated 
by tracing the manner in which it was necessary to modify the 
common function of nutrition, on the communication of the 
particular faculty of voluntary motion. 
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The vegetable is fixed to one spot ; the materials adapted to 
its nourishment are contained in the soil; the roots are the 
organs by which its nutrient matter is absorbed ; these organs 
stretch forth in all directions in search of sustenance; they 
convey the nutrient particles imbibed to the trunk and branches ; 
there, without any specific apparatus, at least any that has 
been discovered, they are converted into the proper juices and 
substance of the plant. Fixed to the soil by the organs which 
absorb its nourishment, it is constantly in contact with its 
aliment ; it therefore needs no organs for containing it. 

But animals are not attached to the soil; they are distin- 
guished by possessing the property of locomotion ; they cannot 
therefore absorb their nourishment from the earth. The 
addition of the faculty of locomotion obviously renders a modi- 
fication of the function of nutrition indispensable; because 
beings which continually change their place must be — 
with the means of transporting along with themselves the 
nutriment necessary for their support. That provision is made 
in general by furnishing them with an internal cavity, within 
which they deposit the substances proper for their nourishment. 
In the coats which form the walls of this cavity, are placed the 
orifices of vessels which absorb the nutrient particles. This 
cavity, with its contents, is to the animal what the soil is to the 
vegetable; its absorbing vessels constitute the internal roots 
of the animal. 

That this modification of structure is observed whenever it is 
necessary, but does not take place when no useful purpose 
would be answered by it, is proved by the apparent exception 
to the rule in the case of the lower tribes of animals which 
inhabit water, and which derive their nourishment from the 
vegetable and animal matter held in solution by this fluid. 
Because they constantly live in a fluid in which their nourish- 
ment is contained, they are in this respect in circumstances 
precisely similar to the vegetable. They are always in contact 
with the nutrient particles from which they derive their sus- 
tenance. Accordingly, they are furnished with no internal 
cavity for containing their food. They are composed of a 
gelatinous, homogeneous mass, the porous texture of which is 
endowed with the property of imbibing from the surrounding 
element the nutrient particles necessary to maintain its integrity. 
Of these animals the most simple consist of this gelatinous 
substance alone, without any other organs whatever which have 
been detected; the more compound are furnished with tenta- 


culi, which are special instruments, by means of which they 
possess themselves of their prey. | 
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In all the higher classes of animals, not only is an internal 
cavity provided for containing its nutrient matter, but that 
cavity is of sufficient ma ane 5 and the passage leading to it 
is of sufficient width to admit solid substances. At this point, 
nutrition obviously ceases to be the mere imbibition of suste- 
nance from the soil or the atmosphere. Preparatory operations 
now become necessary to apprehend the food, to divide it, and 
to fit it in various modes for its common receptacle. These 
operations, together with the changes which the aliment under- 
goes in its receptacle, constitute a particular process: that 
process is termed digestion. Thus digestion is a function of a 
secondary order, a modification of that of nutrition, which is 
peculiar to animals, and which in general is rendered indispens- 
able by the possession of the faculty of locomotion. 

A second modification equally unavoidable arises out of the 
necessity of conveying the nutrient matter to different parts of 
the body. In the vegetable the nutritive fluid ascends from the 
root to its trunk and branches, chiefly by the attraction of its 
capillary texture. In the animal, in consequence of the greater 
complexity of its organization, a’ greater force is required to 
propel the nutritive fluid over its extended surface, and into the 
various passages and cavities which constitute essential parts of 
its structure. For the supply of this force, new expedients 
must be adopted. There must be a circulation of the nutritive 
fluid : consequently, vessels must be provided to contain the 
fluid ; an engine must be constructed capable of generating a 
force adequate to communicate to it the requisite impulse. 
Thus a circulation, together with the organs necessary to perform 
the function, constitute a secoud complication strictly, though 
remotely, connected with the communication of the faculty of 
voluntary motion. 

The circulation itself renders another complication indispens- 
able; for distributing the nutritive fluid to every part of the 
body, and depositing every where the nutrient particles as they 
are needed to repair the waste of the system, means must be 

rovided to supply with fresh matter the nutritive fluid itself. 
For this object a particular set of organs termed the digestive 
are specially provided. 

In the next place, a communication must be established 
between the digestive organs and the vessels which carry on the 
circulation. That communication is effected by providing a 
new system of vessels termed absorbents. By one extremity 
the absorbents are in communication with the intestines, the 
organs which contain the newly-formed nutrient matter which 
they imbibe by innumerable orifices; at the other extremity 
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they are in communication with a main trunk of the circulating 
system into whick they directly pour the newly-digested ali- 
ment which they have received from the organs that prepare it. 
In this manner, an immediate communication is established 
between the great laboratory in which the nutrient matter is 
prepared and the vessels by which that matter is conveyed to 
the different parts of the body. Thus the absorbent system is a 
new complication, rendered indispensable by that of the circu- 
lation. 

But the aliment, after it has undergone all the operations to 
which it is subjected in the digestive organs, is still by no 
means fit for the purpose of nutrition. A process by which 
its heterogeneous particles are converted into one common nature, 
and which is termed assimilation, is performed by every orga- 
nized being. There is no example of life, animal or vegetable, 
in which this process does not take place. The function by 
which it is effected is termed respiration. Respiration per- 
formed in some mode is indispensable to life, because it is an 
essential part of the function of nutrition; the actual mode in 
which it is effected in any given instance depends on the mode 
of life of the individual. In the vegetable there is no proper 
circulation: therefore the whole external surface of the plant is 
made one continuous organ of respiration. In the lower tribes 
of animals there is no circulation ; in the lowest, respiration is 
performed just as it is in the vegetable, by the whole of their 
external surface; in those somewhat higher in the scale, 
peculiar vessels are provided for this purpose, by means of 
which, air is conveyed into every part of the body. Wherever 
there are distinct vessels, and a proper circulation, there a 
peculiar organ is provided for the function of respiration. 
General circulation—respiration by a particular organ—are there- 
fore correlative conditions, from which there is no deviation. 
A distinct organ for the function of respiration is thus another 
complication rendered necessary by a general circulation. In 
this manner, we perceive how the communication of one subor- 
dinate faculty, that of locomotion, leads to the necessary modi- 
fication of the general function of nutrition, by creating the 
necessity for numerous subordinate expedients, in order to 
complete it; how a third modification inevitably arises out of 
a second, and a fourth out of a third. Whether, then, the con- 
formation of an animal be simple or complex, the nature of its 
structure is in invariable and strict accordance with its mode of 
life. There is no such thing in the animal economy as an 
arbitrary disposition of parts. No organ is communicated unless 
there exist for it an absolute necessity; no organ is withheld 
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which is requisite to the convenience of the animal in the con- 
dition in which it is placed. It is in the true’ spirit of physio- 
logy to point out and insist on the wisdom, and beauty, and 
beneficence of such adjustments. 

The most important functions of animal life, those which are 
performed by all the higher classes of animals, and the nature 
and relations of which it is necessary to consider in order to 
obtain a tolerably correct and comprehensive notion of the animal 
economy, are those of nutrition, circulation, absorption, respi- 
ration, reproduction, sensation, and voluntary motion. 

Several of these functions are not performed by animals of 
the lowest class. In many there is no proper circulation; in 
others it is doubtful whether there be any sensation. Even for 
those functions the existence and operation of which cannot be 
questioned, no distinct organs are provided, at least none that 
can be discovered. As far as can be ascertained by the most 
agg microscopes yet invented, the substance of which their 

ody is composed is homogeneous. The lowest species of 
animalcule, the Monas Termo, consists, as we have seen, of a 
single globule. It is certain that that globule, besides exer- 
cising all the functions of the vegetable, is endowed with the 
power of motion; that motion has every appearance of being 
spontaneous; it must therefore be produced by an alternate 
contraction and expansion of its substance, a phenomenon 
which may take place in so minute an object without its being 
possible for us to distinguish it. Other orders of Zoophytes 
low down in the scale, consist, in like manner, of an homoge- 
neous substance similar to jelly, in many of which no distinct 
organ of any kind can be distinguished, yet they all unquestion- 
ably perform the vegetative functions, and they appear to be 
endowed with the power of performing some, though slight, 
spontaneous motion. In all these cases one and the same 
substance must be conceived to perform functions essentially 
different. Whether this be actually the case, or whether 
even in these apparently simpie beings there really exist a 
complexity of structure corresponding to the diversity of 
function, only too minute and delicate to be perceived, must 
remain in doubt until more powerful instruments are invented 
than any that have yet been devised. 

But it is only in animals which consist of the very simplest 
structure, and which are therefore placed at the bottom of the ani- 
mal scale, and seem to form the connecting link between animal 
and vegetable bodies, that there is even any apparent exception 
to the law, that for every distinct function there is enoviial a 
separate organ. In all the higher orders of animals the law is 
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uniform. In those animalcule which consist of a simple sac, 
unclosed at either extremity, or closed only at one, there can 
of course be no distinct apparatus for digestion; yet since this 
sac is capable of digesting food, the whole surface of the body 
must be considered as an extended stomach. It is the same 
with the gelatinous animals. Being without any apparatus for 
digestion, the entire substance of their body must be considered 
as a stomach. 

In all the higher classes a distinct organ is provided for the 
function of digestion. Sometimes it consists of a sac, open at 
both extremities; sometimes of an elongated tube; in all the 
animals high in the scale, of both united. In every different 
species the sac varies in capacity i the tube differs in length, 
width, and convolutions. The principal dilatation of the sac is 
called the stomach ; sometimes there are more dilatations than 
one ; then there are said to be two or more stomachs ; that part 
of the tube below the stomach is termed the intestine; the whole 
of the tube from one extremity of the organ to the other, is 
called the alimentary canal. 

In general this organ is composed of separate coats, the 
internal of which is commonly a continuation of the external 
covering of the body. Hence the external and internal surface 
of the animal body is composed of the same tissue, each modified 
in adaptation to its specific function, but both essentially the 
same, 

The great function performed by the internal surface of the 
stomach is the secretion of a peculiar fluid, by means of which 
the chief part of the process of digestion is effected. This 
fluid, termed the gastric juice, is one of the most singular in the 
whole animal economy. In its external properties it is without 
colour, without odour, without taste; yet it is the most power- 
ful solvent known. It speedily reduces the food which is 
brought into contact with it, intoa pulpy and homogeneous 
mass; the hardest textures yield to it; not only the tough 
fibre of the vegetable substance, not only the membranous and 
muscular fibre of the animal solid, but even hair, shell, bone 
itself. It is a universal solvent. Thus the same sae which 
forms the receptacle of the food, furnishes the menstruum by 
which the solution, that is, the chief part of the digestion, of 
it is effected. 

By the contractile power of the stomach, its contents are 
propelled into the first intestine called the Duodenum. There 
the aliment is mixed with a fluid, secreted by the liver, 
termed the bile; with another fluid secreted by the pancreas, 
termed the pancreatic juice, and with the secretion of the 
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surface of the intestine itself. In its progress through the 
other intestines, mixed in like manner with the secretion of 
their surface, the aliment becomes as completely digested as 
this system of organs is capable of elaborating it. The mass 
is now separated into two parts; that which is fit for nourish- 
ment is absorbed by a system of vessels termed the lacteals ; 
the rest, the excrementitious portion, is discharged from the 
body. 

In numerous tribes of animals there is no proper circulation. 
In all the more perfect classes the system of the circulation 
consists of two distinct sets of organs, namely, the blood-vessels 
which contain the nutritive fluid, and the heart, the great 
origin and centre of the force by which chiefly it is propelled 
into the different parts of the body. 

The blood is conveyed from the heart by vessels termed 
Arteries. This system begins by one great vessel attached 
to the heart called the Aorta. The blood is returned to the 
heart by the vessels termed Veins. In their structure and 
properties there are important differences between these two 
systems. The coats of arteries are thick, and so elastic, that 
the tubes retain their round shape when empty. The coats of 
veins are much thinner, and so pliable, that they collapse as 
soon as their contents are discharged. 

The arteries divide and subdivide into ramifications of extreme 
minuteness, so as completely to escape our senses. These 
minute branches are termed the capillaries. The capillaries 
gradually joining each other, and becoming larger and larger 
as they unite, terminate in the roots of the other system of 
vessels, that is, in the primary branches of the veins. The 
veins uniting with each other, and returning the blood from 
all parts of the body, at length terminate in two great vessels, 
called the ven cave: these pour the blood directly into the 
heart. In all parts of the body, except the lungs, the veins 
exceed the arteries, both in number and size ; consequently, 
in this division of the system, the motion of the blood is pro- 
portionally slower. 

In the lower animals the heart, in general, is simple, that is, 
it consists of one auricle and one ventricle only : but there is 
a great diversity in the different tribes, both in the number of 
the hearts, and in their structure. In the more perfect animals 
the heart is always double: compared with that of the less 
— it may be considered as two hearts joined together, 

Zach consists of two cavities, one termed the auricle, the other 
the ventricle—an auricle and a ventricle on each side. From 
the direction of the heart, when in its natural situation, the two 
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on the one side are called right, the two on the other left. 
The ventricles form by much the largest portion of the heart : 
their walls are thick, strong, and very elastic. The auricles 
look like appendages attached to the bases of the ventricles : 
their walls are comparatively slight, and possess little elasticity. 

From the right ventricle springs a large artery which goes 
to the lungs, therefore termed pulmonary. From the lungs pro- 
ceed four veins, two from each lung, which terminate by four 
openings in the left auricle. From the left ventricle springs 
the great artery termed the aorta. 

Between each auricle and ventricle there are placed thin but 
strong membranes, which occupy the whole circumference of 
the aperture by which these cavities communicate: these mem- 
branes are termed valves. Around the commencement of the 
great arteries which spring from the ventricles, valves are also 
placed. 

The course of the circulation is as follows: The blood is 
returned from all the parts ofthe body into the right auricle by 
the two vene cave. From the right auricle it is propelled into 
the right ventricle. From the right ventricle it is conveyed, 
by the pulmonary artery, into the lungs. From the lungs it is 
returned, by the four pulmonary veins, into the left auricle. 
From the left auricle it is propelled into the left ventricle, and 
thence it is conveyed to every part of the body by means of 
the aorta. 

To this direction of the blood the action of the valves is indis- 
pensable. When the blood flows onward in the course of the 
circulation, it presses the valve close to the side of the ventricle, 
and, consequently, forms a free passage for itself: when it flows 
backward, contrary to the course of the circulation, it forces up 
the valve from the side of the ventricle, and by that means 
completely blocks up the channel. The impetus of the blood 
is prevented from carrying the valve too far into the auricle, 
which would counteract its action as a valve, by numerous 
tendinous threads, which are inserted into it, and which proceed 
from the fleshy columns that are attached to the walls of the 
ventricle. When the reflux of the blood would force the valve 
too far from its position, these fleshy columns contract, tighten 
the tendinous strings, and thus hold the valve firmly in its 
proper situation. 

hat the blood really circulates, and that it flows in the 
course which has been described, is proved, first, by the 
structure and disposition of the valves: the blood can flow in 
this direction, but in no other. Secondly, by the effect, of 
ligatures. Ifa ligature be placed around an artery, the portion 
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of the artery between the heart and the ligature becomes tumid, 
while that portion of it which is below the ligature becomes 


empty. On the contrary, if a ligature be placed around a vein, | 


the portion of the vein which is between the heart and the 
ligature becomes collapsed, while that portion of it which is 
between the ligature and the extremity becomes swollen. The 
inference can be but one—that in the artery the blood flows 
from the heart; that in the vein it flows to the heart. Thirdly, 
by the microscope. There are parts of certain animals so 
transparent, that the blood-vessels, and the fluid they contain, 
are visible. This is the case in the tail of certain fish, and in 
the web of the frog’s foot. If either be examined with a 
microscope, of small magnifying power, the circulation can be 
seen perfectly and beautifully. 

The blood itself is an exceedingly compound fluid. Of the 
different parts of which it is composed, the most important are, 
that which is termed the lymph, which spontaneously coagulates 
into a firm mass as the blood cools; a watery portion, called 
serum, which gradually separates from this mass; and innu- 
merable globules of a red colour, which may be distinctly seen 
with the microscope. These globules consist of an external 
envelop, or sac, which is of a red colour, and of an internal 

lobule, which is perfectly colourless. This internal, colourless, 
globule has the same general aspect, and is of the same size as 
the elementary globule of the solid tissues. Similar colourless 
globules are also contained in the serum of the blood. In their 
subdivision the blood-vessels become, at length, too small to 
admit the red globules; hence the minute branches of the 
arterial system, termed, as we have said, the capillaries, are 
distinguished into red and colourless vessels: it is probable 
that the minutest capillary is capable of admitting the colour- 
less globules. 

As it flows in the circulating vessels, the blood is found to 
contain all the ultimate principles of which the animal body is 
composed; namely, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and azote; 
together with the different compounds formed by the various 
combination of these elements, such as fibrine, gelatine, albu- 
men, and so on; while almost every chemical substance which 
enters into the composition of the body, likewise exists, already 
formed, in this fluid, as phosphorus, lime, iron, &c. In this 
heterogeneous composition of the blood, we see the material 
out of which it is possible for the different animal solids and 
fluids, numerous and varied as they are, te be elaborated : and 
in the varied disposition of the vessels which contain the fluid, 
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we perceive the first steps of the preparation which is made for 
the operation of this subtle and mysterious chemistry. 

We have already stated that the absorbent vessels establish 
the communication between the digestive organs and the circu- 
lating system; that they form the channels by which the newly- 
prepared nutritive matter destined to renovate the blood is con- 
veyed into this fluid. In the more perfect animals these vessels 
consist of two sets: the first on account of the colour of the 
fluid they contain, which is similar to that of milk, are termed 
lacteal vessels. These receive the nutritive fluid directly from 
the intestines. Gradually becoming larger and larger, by con- 
stantly uniting together ir their progress to the venous system, 
they at length form one trunk, which, from its passing through 
the thorax, is called the thoracic duct. The other set, also 
named from the colour of the fluid they contain, which is 
pellucid, like lymph, are termed lymphatic vessels : these arise 
from every part of the body. They re-convey into the blood 
the remnant of the nutrient particles which have not been 
expended in the reparation of the system, together with the 


new substances which have been absorbed from the different 
surfaces of the body: these also terminate in the thoracic duct. 
The thoracic duet itself opens into a large vein near the right 


side of the heart, that side by which the blood flows into the 
lungs ; consequently, the new matter furnished by the process 
of digestion passes with the venous blood through the lung: in 
this organ it is converted into arterial blood, and from this great 
laboratory it is transmitted to the left side of the heart, thence 
to be sent out to the system in general. 

The blood, when it leaves the left side of the heart, is of a 
bright red colour : it undergoes a remarkable change during its 
circulation through the bedy ; for when it returns to the night 
side of the heart, it is of a dark mulberry colour: hence the 
blood contained in the artery, and therefore termed arterial, is 
said to be red; that contained in the vein, or venous blood, is 
called black. Black, or venous blood is unfit for the purposes 
of life; its power to repair the waste of the system, and to 
afford the necessary stimulus to the action of its different organs 
is exhausted. To accomplish its renovation, it is necessary that 
a particular process should be established; that process is 
denominated respiration. 

Respiration, the process by which the nutrient matter is 
brought in contact with the air, is indispensable, as we have 
already stated, to every organized being. The mode in which it 
is weer brea in the vegetable and in the lower tribes of animals, 
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appears to be very similar. In the latter, the entire surface of the 
tissue of which the body is composed seems to form a respi- 
ratory organ. As we ascend in the scale, special means are 
provided for the conveyance of air, either to particular parts of 
the body, or throughout its whole surface. The lower the 
animal, the more diffused is its organ of respiration ; the higher, 
the more concentrated. In animals in which there is no proper 
circulation a particular system of vessels is provided, by 
means of which, air is made to pervade every portion of the 
body, and to act upon the nutritive fluid at the instant it is 
expended in performing the various functions of life: these 
vessels are termed trachee. 

In animals which possess a circulating system, a distinct 
organ is provided for the performance of this function, the 
object of which in every case is the same, namely, te expose an 
immense surface of the venous blood to the influence of the 
air. This object is uniformly effected by the same means, 
namely, by a minute ramification of the venous blood vessels 
upon an extremely delicate membrane. The important dif- 
ferences in the mechanical arrangement of the apparatus by 
which this is accomplished are two only, both of which have 
a special relation to the element in which the animal lives, and 
appear to be necessary adaptations of one and the same organ, 
in an animal constructed upon the same general plan, to a mode 
of life extremely different. If the animal reside in water, a fine 
membrane is arranged, in the form of lamine which generally 
consist of several series : upon these lamine the venous vessels 
are expanded to an extreme degree of minuteness, and provision 
is made for bringing the water into continual contact with them. 
In this case it is the air contained in the water that acts upon 
the blood : organs constructed in this manner are termed branchie, 
or gills. In general the branchie are protected by a covering 
which is partly osseous, or cartilaginous, and partly membranous, 
termed the operculum. [f, on the contrary, the animal inhabit 
the land, an exceedingly delicate membrane is folded into 
numerous and minute cells. The venous blood-vessels, divided 
to an extreme degree of tenuity, are spread out upon the walls 
of these cells : a tube, termed the wind-pipe, by one extremity 
opening externally, terminates at the other in these cells: by 
this tube the atmospheric air passes into all these delicate and 
minute cavities, and is thus brought, not into immediate contact 
with the blood, but so near, that nothing imtervenes to separate 
them, excepting an exceedingly thin membrane, which is found 
to afford no obstacle to their reciprocal action. What that 
action is, is not entirely ascertained: the result, however, is 
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obvious. The blood, when it entered the lung, was of a black 
or venous colour; it had distributed to the system its nutrient 
particles ; it was no longer capable of affording to the body the 
requisite — of nourishment: after having been subject to 
the action of respiration in the lung, it flows into the vessels 
destined to receive it, of a bright red colour ; it is now arterial 
blood ; it is renovated ; it is refitted to supply the wants of the 
system. 

The organs of reproduction consist of two classes, first, of 
those which prepare the fluid which is necessary to excite the 
pre-existing germ, and to apply it to that germ; and secondly, 
of those which contain and protect the germ during the first 
stages of its development. The former constitute the male, the 
latter, the female organs. The vagina receives the fecundating 
fluid, and conducts it to the uterus. From the uterus a duct, 
called the fallopian tube, passes to the ovarium, which it 
embraces. The ovarium is the organ which contains the ova, 
that is, the pre-existing germs. At the instant of impregnation, 
one or more of the ova are separated from the ovarium, and 
received into the fallopian tube. By this tube it is conveyed 
out of the body, if the animal be oviparous; into the uterus, if it 
be viviparous. The ovum, now become an embryo, has received 
an impulse by which the principles that were inherent in it, but 
which until now had been dormant, are excited to action. It 
begins to be evolved ; it derives its nourishment either from the 
mother, by means of a spongy mass of vessels connected with 
the maternal system, or, if it be at once separated from the 
parent, from an organized mass called the egg. After it has 
arrived at the full term, it is forcibly expelled by the uterus, or 
it bursts the shell within which it had been inclosed. 

The faculty of sensation is connected with a peculiar system 
termed the nervous. In the lower tribes of animals, there is, 
indeed, no trace of the nervous system, and it is extremely 
doubtful whether they possess any real sensibility, that is, any 
sensation attended with consciousness. After ascending some 
way in the scale, we find minute threads disposed in the 
form of radii, which look like nervous filaments, but whether 
they are really so or not, is doubtful. At length we come to 
threads, the nervous nature of which it is no longer possible to 
dispute. These consist of two delicate filaments which extend 
from one end of the body of the animal to the other; they con- 
tain, at regular distances, knots or bulbs of nervous matter 
which are termed ganglia, and with which the filaments that 
are distributed Yo the different parts of the body, and which are 
termed nerves, are in direct communication, As yet there ig 
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no brain; the only thing conceived to be at all analogous to it 
is the most anterior of the ganglia, which is rather larger than 
the rest. As we ascend in the scale, large portions of nervous 
matter are concentrated into single masses, which become 
separated from all the other organs, and are contained in 
distinct membranous and osseous envelops. These masses 
generally consist of two, one of which is termed the spinal 
cord, and the other the brain: both are contained in distinct 
osseous cavities. The chain of bones which form the canal in 
which the spinal cord is contained, is termed the vertebral 
column; the case that contains the brain is composed of a 
number of bones which form the cranium. The spinal cord 
and the brain, though contained in distinct osseous envelops, 
are continuous with each other. 

The spinal cord consists of a single mass of nervous matter, 
bearing no resemblance to the two slender cords which have 
been mentioned. In different tribes of animals both the external 
configuration, and the internal structure of the brain, differ 
exceedingly. In the lowest orders, this organ consists of a 
number of bulbs or ganglia, continuous with each other, arranged 
symmetrically along the medium line of the body. Even in the 
higher tribes of this class, we observe a beginning concentration 
of the cerebral masses, as in the shark. In the reptile they do 
not appear to be much more concentrated; in the bird they are 
considerably more concentrated, and in all the mammalia, the 
= consists of a single mass, divided into different portions. 

nall the higher classes of animals there is an important 
portion of the nervous system which is merely in communica- 
tion with these central masses, and which is distinguished from 
the masses themselves, and from the nerves which are in 
communication with them, by the possession of numerous 
anglia: for this reason this system is termed the ganglionic. 
ts principal trunk is denominated the great sympathetic. Two 
important facts are to be borne in mind with regard to this 
system, namely, that all its nerves, contrary to the nature of 
nerves in general, are destitute of sensibility, and that they are 
distributed to the organs of vegetative life. 

With a few exceptions, hereafter to be stated, all motion in 
the animal machine is effected by the process which is techni- 
cally termed contractility. Contractility is the power which 
the animal substance possesses of shortening itself. In the 
lower tribes of animals, this power appears to be inherent in the 
common tissue of which their body is composed. In the higher 
orders of animals it belongs to one tissue alone, namely, the 
muscular, 
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In a preceding Number we stated, that the different solids 
which enter into the composition of the body consist of the 
following substances ; namely, bones, with their cartilages and 
ligaments, which may be considered as appendages to the 
bones; muscles, with their tendons; membranes of various 
descriptions ; sacs of different structures; vessels of different 
kinds, and cerebral matter; that there is no animal solid which 
may not be included under one or other of these substances, 
and that all these substances, on a careful analysis, are redu- 
cible to three, namely, the cellular, the muscular, and the ner- 
vous tissues. 

We have already stated, that the cellular tissue enters as a 
constituent element into every other animal solid: that were it 
possible to remove from the bones their earthy particles, and 
from the soft parts the muscular fibres, the nervous matter and 
the fai, and were it possible at the same time to empty the ves- 
sels and to evaporate the fluids, the body would remain nearly 
of the same size and be retained nearly of the same form by 
means of the cellular tissue ; that, therefore, this substance may 
be truly considered as the basis to which all the other parts of 
the body are attached, as the mould into which all the other 
kinds of matter are deposited. Of this tissue is composed, in 
the first place, all kinds of membrane, the main bulk of the body 
itself consisting of membrane: for membrane forms a general 
covering for the body, both of its external and internal surfaces ; 
a particular covering for its individual parts, and a lining for all 
the cavities in which the different organs are situated. Serous 
membrane composes the sacs or the shut cavities of the body. 
Mucous membrane lines all the air-passages, composes all 
the air-cells, forms the internal coat of the stomach and intes- 
tines, and thus constitutes the principal part of the extensive 
and important organs of respiration, digestion, and excretion. 
Fibrous membrane composes tendon, fascie, aponeuroses, liga- 
ment. Membrane also composes the principal part of all the 
vessels with which the body 1s so plentifully furnished ; a pur- 
pose among the most important accomplished by this substance. 
In like manner it forms what is called the paranchema, or the 
solid part of all the viscera. All glands, whether those which 
are appropriated to the purpose of secretion, or those which 
belong to the absorbent system, are composed of a congeries of 
vessels and of membrane. In the second place, cellular tissue 
forms the principal part of the bones. In the third place, it 
composes sheaths which invest all the more tender and delicate 
structures; it forms, as we have stated, distinct envelops for 
the muscles and their fibres, for the brain, for the spinal cord, 
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for all nerves, and for all their fibres. In the fourth place, it 
forms the medium by which all the different parts of the body 
are united together ; and, in the last place, it forms the substance 
by which the interstices between all the different parts of the 
body are filled up. That these various substances, widely differ- 
ent as they may at first sight appear, are really modifications of 
cellular tissue, the evidence is so complete, that few anatomists 
or physiologists dispute it; and recent investigations have 
elicited new facts which directly prove the correctness of the 
opinion. 

The second tissue which enters into the composition of the 
animal body.is the muscular. This tissue consists of a sub- 
stance of a peculiar nature, which is arranged in the form of 
fibres of extreme delicacy. When examined by the naked eye, 
and taken in the most recent state from the dead body, these 
fibres appear soft, straight, reddish coloured, solid, of various 
diameter, placed omuiiel and close to each other. 

The muscular tissue is arranged in two different modes : first, 
in the masses properly termed muscles ; and secondly, in a thin 
membrane-like expansion, denomimated muscular coats. Proper 
muscles are composed of filaments ; the aggregation of a number 
of filaments forms what is termed a fibre ; fibres are collected 
into small bundles which are called fasciculi. The ultimate 


filament appears to be without any cellular covering, but every 
] 


fibre is inclosed in a distinct cellular sheath; each fasciculus 
is also included in its own envelop ; and lastly, the muscle itself 
is invested with a separate cellular coat, which covers it com- 
pletely at every point except where its ends are attached to the 

nes. The muscular fibres which are disposed in the form of 
a membranous expansion, and which constitute the muscular 
coats, appear to the eye to be very different from proper muscles, 
but they differ chiefly in their mechanical arrangement ; their 
nature is precisely the same. The fibres, instead of being col- 
lected into fasciculi, are disposed in layers, and instead of being 
parallel, they interlace, and according to Prochaska, even ana- 
stomose with each other. 

The nervous tissue consists of two substances, which, as far 
as the eye can distinguish, appear to be entirely distinct from each 
other. The one is sometimes named from its colour, cineritious or 
grey ; from its position, cortical, or from its consistence, pulpy or 
gelatinous ; this last is its most important character. It appears 
to be composed for the most part of a congeries of blood-vessels. 
The other substance is termed white or medullary, and is of 
more firm consistence than the pulpy. The peculiar matter of 
which it is composed, is arranged in the form of minute and 
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delicate fibres. In every portion of the nervous system which 
constitutes a distinct nervous apparatus, both substances are 
—— : neither the pulpy nor the fibrous alone forms 
a distinct organ: the union of both is necessary to consti- 
tute an instrument capable of performing a specific function. 
In all the more perfect animals, the nervous substance is dis- 
posed in four different modes, forming four distinct parts or 
organs: namely, nerves, ganglia or appendages to particular 
nerves, the spinal cord, and the brain. A nerve is a cord of a 
white colour; it is composed of fibres of nervous matter; these 
fibres, as soon as they become visible to the naked eye, differ 
in size from that of a hair to the finest fibre of silk ; these fibres 
unite into bundles, which, as in muscle, are called fasciculi ; 
the fasciculi uniting form the cord to which the name of nerve 
is given. As in the muscle, the ultimate filament appears to be 
destitute of any cellular covering, but every fibre is inclosed 
in a distinct sheath of exceedingly delicate cellular tissue; in 
like manner, every fasciculus is enveloped in a similar sheath, 
and lastly the cord itself is inclosed in its own envelop. The 
cellular covering of the nerve is termed its neurilema. 

Unlike the branches of blood-vessels, then, neither the mus- 
cular nor the nervous filaments go on subdividing indefinitely. 
That there is adiameter beyond which they no longer diminish, the 
most eminent anatomists are agreed. The diameter of the pri- 
mitive filaments into which the fibres are divisible appears to 
be uniform in both; and, according to Fontana, the ultimate 
nervous filament is about twelve times larger than the ultimate 
muscular filament. This accurate observer represents the pri- 
mitive nervous filaments as placed close and parallel to each 
other, similar to those of muscles; and with his account in 
general, the descriptions of Prochaska, Monroe, and the more 
recent and exact dissections of Reil, agree in every important 
particular.. Reil is positive in stating that the ultimate nervous 
filament is visible. Probably the more correct statement is, 
that there is a filament of a certain diameter, beyond which no 
means hitherto employed have succeeded in tracing its subdi- 
vision. Reil agrees with Fontana in representing the ultimate 
nervous filament as much larger than the muscular. 

Hitherto the structure of the primitive tissues of which the 
body is composed have been described only in so far as they 
are visible to the naked eye. The agreement in all the essential 
points in the descriptions of the most able observers of all ages and 
countries is truly remarkable. The study of the elementary struc- 
ture of these tissues opens a vast field of inquiry, in which the 
labourers have hitherto been few; and their researches, made at 
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distant intervals, and neither repeated so often nor carried so 
far as is requisite to ascertain the truth, have been attended 
with less satisfactory results. Investigations of this nature are, 
indeed, attended with peculiar difficulty; they require un- 
wearied perseverance, extreme accuracy, great patience, and 
a dexterity with the hand, united with a delicate discrimination 
of the eye, that can be acquired only by long practice. Nor 
could they be pursued at all, did we not possess the means of mag- 
nifying the bulk of the object examined many hundred times 
beyond its real volume. The microscope, that invaluable instru- 
ment, which has already been employed with so much success 
in the study of the organization of vegetable bodies, and the 
useful applications of which are daily multiplying, is capable 
of throwing the greatest light on the elementary structure of the 
animal tissues. The distrust with which observations made by 
means of this instrument have hitherto been regarded, has 
arisen chiefly from the apparent discrepancies in the accounts 
which observers, equally able and cautious, have given of the 
same object. And these discrepancies have arisen from observers 
not having been careful to ascertain whether their observations 
were made under circumstances precisely similar to those of 
their predecessors ; and if not, from their having neglected to 
examine how far the change of circumstance is capable of ex- 
plaining the difference of result. When this difference of cir- 
cumstance is taken into the account, there is found to be in the 
descriptions of microscopical observers, not, as is commonly 
supposed, an irreconcileable discrepancy, but a most remarkable 
agreement. 

We have already stated briefly the facts upon which the globular 
structure of the tissues common to all animal bodies is esta 
blished. The globular structure of these tissues is a point 
of such fundamental importance, and is capable, if it can be 
fully established, of such extensive application, comprehending, 
in fact, all bodies endowed with life, vegetable as well as ani- 
mal, that it may be worth while to show how completely and 
invariably the observations of the most able men who have 
devoted themselves to researches of this nature, concur to the 
establishment of the same essential points. 

It is remarkable that one of the very first results of the em- 
ployment of the microscope on its discovery was the detection 
of the globular structure of the primitive tissues of the animal 
body. Leuwenhoeck, who, about the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury, invented the microscope, and immediately applied it to the 
observation of the different tissues of the human body, states 
expressly, that the ultimate filaments of which the muscles, for 
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example, are composed, are formed of globules of extreme mi- 
nuteness. “Having exposed them (the ultimate muscular 
filaments) to my microscope,” he says, “I saw, to my wonder, that 
they were made up of very small conjoined globules, which, in 
smallness, seemed to surpass all the rest; this I took notice of 
frequently.” He adds, “I have used several methods to see the 
particles of these carneous filaments, and have always found 
that they are composed of such parts to which I can give no 
other name than a globule.” This statement, though confirmed 
by many other observers, was, of course, regarded with distrust ; 
and that distrust, had it operated merely to suspend the decision 
of those who had not examined the subject for themselves until 
they should have an opportunity of doing so, would have been 
commendable; but nothing can justify the dogmatic denial 
of the fact without investigation which was made by the anato- 
mists and physiologists of those days, or the ready imitation of 
their bad example which has been too generally followed by 
those of modern times. Cowper states, that, according to his 
Observations, “the substance of the fleshy filaments is com- 
posed of separate and distinct cells.” Muys says, that he 
found these tender fibres to be sometimes cylindrical, and 
sometimes to be composed of minute bulbs. Fontana de- 
scribes them as being solid cylinders, equal to each other in 
diameter, and apparently divided at Tegular distances by small 
lines which produce a globular appearance: but he candidly 
adds that, not being able to carry his observations further, he 
dared not decide any thing touching their nature. There is a 
perfect. agreement in the accounts of all these observers with 
that of Leuwenhoeck, so far as their descriptions go; but Swam- 
merdam, Stuart, and Prochaska, probably using instruments of 
higher magnifying power, expressly state that the ultimate mus- 
cular filaments are composed of minute globules. The recent 
researches of Prevost, and Dumas, of Bauer, Home, and 
Edwards, completely confirm the accuracy of the descriptions 
given so long ago by Leuwenhoeck, Hook, Swammerdam, Stuart, 
and Prochaska: only the later observers add this important fact, 
that the globules, of. which the ultimate fibres of muscles are 
composed, are identical in form, in disposition, and in diameter, 
whatever be the animal in which they are examined. 

The structure of the neryous substance has been equally 
studied by the most ancient observers. If we consider onl 
principal facts, and disregard the speculative notions with which 
they are generally mixed, we shall find that their descriptions 
perfectly accord with each other, and with those of modern 
physiologists. Thus Della Torre expressly states that the 
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nervous tissue is composed of globules ; but he adds, that these 
glowales are contained ina clear and viscid substance. The 

enzels equally agree that the nervous substance consists of 
globules, but they maintain that these globules are cells which 
enclose the nervous substance. Neither these, nor any such 
opinions, the result of reasoning or of fancy, affect the main fact, 
that the nervous tissue is composed of globules, a fact which 
is recognized by almost all microscopical observers, ancient and 
modern. In describing the cellular tissue, Fontana, one of the 
most accurate of these observers, states, that its ultimate fila- 
ments consist of solid cylinders, and makes no mention of their 
globular structure. With the microscope which he employed 
it was not possible to perceive that structure. Examined with a 
microscope which magnifies about two hundred times, these 
filaments present an appearance precisely similar to that which 
Fontana has described and figured; but when viewed with a 
more powerful microscope, such as that of Selligue, which may 
be easily made to magnify three hundred times, these cylinders 
are seen to be composed of globules. 

Upon the whole, then, it appears, that the ultimate filaments 
of which the cellular tissue is composed consist of globules : that 
these globules are arranged in linear series, the direction ofwhich 
is extremely irregular (fig. |.) ; that the diameter of these globules 


J 


is about the eight thousandth part ofan inch : that the structure 
of this tissue is uniform, the globules which compose it being 
identical both in form and'magnitude, in whatever animal it be 
examined. It appears also that the structure of the ultimate 
filaments of the muscular tissue is globular ; that their globules 
are arranged in like manner in lineer series ; but that the direction 
of the series is different, being always parallel (fig. 2.), the fibres 
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not intersecting each other like thoseof the 

cellular tissue (fig. 3. and 1. ): that still the 

form and diameter of the globules are uni- 

formly the same in whatever animals they 

are examined, and that they differ in no- 

thing from the cellular, excepting in the 

direction of the linear series. The direc- 

tion of these series, such as is here described, 

is that which they present when the natural 

disposition of the filaments has not been @ 

deranged by the mode of preparing them 

for examination ; but if the cellular fila- 

ments be broken down by the point of a 

needle, and drawn forcibly in one direction, 

they may be made to assume an appearance very similar to mus- 
cles (fig. 4.). In the last place it appears that the ultimate fibres 
of the nervous tissue consist of siiialen, the physical characters 
of which are identical with those of the cellular and the mus- 
cular (fig. 5.) These globules have the same form and dia- 


meter, whether they are examined in the brain, in the _—_ 


cord, in the ganglia, or in the nerves, and no difference of any 
kind can be distinguished from whatever animal the specimen 
be taken. It follows that the elementary particles, of which the 
animal solid is composed, consists of globules, and that these 
globules are precisely similar whatever be the tissue, or whatever 
the animal in which they are examined. 

Of all the fluids of the body the blood is the most important, 
hecause it is from it that the other fluids and the solids them- 
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selves are formed. The existence of globules in the blood has 
been long known. They are visible with an ordinary microscope, 
but their, appearance varies with the magnifying power of the 
instrument. This is the reason why so much difference of 
opinion has prevailed respecting their figure and structure. 
Leuwenhoeck, Fontana, Home, and others, represent them as 
bodies of a spheroidal figure. Della Torre, and Styles, state that 
they are annular, and that they contain a black point in the 
centre. Hewson regarded them as vesicles of a flattened form, 
containing in the centre a distinct corpuscle. It is to the 
researches of Prevost and Dumas that we owe the exact know- 
ledge we now possess of their figure and structure. These phy- 
siologists have shown that, if these globules are examined with 
a feeble lens, they present the appearance of so many black 
spots, that if they are examined with a more powerful instrument, 
they present the appearance of a black spot surrounded with 
a white circle, and that if they are examined with a microscope, 
the magnifying power of which is still greater, this central point 
itself, instead of being opaque, becomes luminous. 

When examined with a microscope which magnifies about two 
hundred and twenty-five or three hundred times, the structure 
of the globule of the human blood becomes perfectly manifest. 
It is then seen to be of a circular figure, and to consist of an 
external sac, which gives to it its red colour, and of an internal 
globule which is perfectly colourless. According to Prevost 
and Dumas, the size of the entire globule is about the four 
thousandth part of an inch (the hundred and fiftieth part of a 
milimetre), with which estimate of its magnitude the accounts 
of Wollaston, Kater, and Edwards, nearly coincide. Its volume 
is constantly the same in the same species of animal; but it 
differs extremely in the different species. In all the mammalia 
its figure is circular; in birds, reptiles, and fishes, it is ellip- 
tical. While it differs in volume in the different species, even 
of the mammalia, and both in volume and figure in birds, rep- 
tiles, and fishes, the centre corpuscle never changes in figure 
or magnitude: both are invariably the same, not only in the 
different species and orders of the same class, but in all the 
different classes: that figure is always circular: that diameter 
is invariably the same as the diameter of the elementary globule 
of the animal solid ; thus in the mammalia, in the bird, in the 
reptile, in the fish, the central corpuscle of the blood is always 
about the eight thousandth part of an inch in size. In all 
animals in which- the figure of the globule is circular the 
correctness of this statement is obvious on the first exami- 
nation, but it does not appear to be so in those in which the 
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figure of the globule is elliptical: for in the latter the central 
corpuscle, like its envelop, seems to be elliptical, and to vary 
with it in volume ; but a weak acid has the property of dissolving 
the envelop without producing any change in its central cor- 
puscle, and when by this means the latter is disengaged, it is 
invariably found to be circular and of the same magnitude as 
pes of the tissues, 

ith regard to the intimate structure of the external envelop, 
nothing certain is yet ascertained; but it is probable that it is 
itself composed of globular corpuscles. L’examen de Ja matiére 
colorante des mélanoses et celle du sang, separée des globules 
fibrineux, m’a convaincu (says Dr. Edwards), que cette sub- 
stance affecte aussi une forme primitive globulaire, mais que 
ces globules sont beaucoup plus petits que ceux de l’albumine, 
de la fibrine, &c. Cela expliquerait Dekanendiids de Heuson, 
qui trouva que lorsque le sang commence a se putréfier, la 
surface extérieure de ces vésicules prend une apparence fram- 
boisée. Des expériences récentes de M. Raspail sur les 
tégumens de la fécule, et quelques autres faits dont il sera fait 
mention dans le courant de ce Mémoire viennent a l’appui 
de cette opinion. Enfin il en est encore de méme des obser- 
vations que j’ai faites, conjointement avec mon ami Audouin, 
sur le sang des mollusques. Chez ces animaux, les globules 
du sang ont la forme de vésicules membraneuses, incolores, 
demi-transparentes, d’un volume variable, mais en général trés 
considérable, renfermant un noyau central, et plus ou moins 
distendues par un liquide. Comme ici il n’ y a plus de matiére 
colorante, et que la membrane vésiculaire que je viens de 
décrire parait étre formée de fibrine ou d’albumine, il était a 
présumer que l’on pourrait sans difficultés y distinguer la struc- 
ture globulaire commune aux autres tissus.' C’est en effet ce 
que nous avons trouvé, et les globules élémentaires nous ont 
paru semblables par leur diamétre et par leur aspect 4 ceux du 
tissu cellulaire. 

With regard to the other fluids of the body, it is necessary 
only to observe that globules of the same appearance and mag- 
nitude as the central corpuscle of the globule of the blood are 
found in the serum of the blood; in pus, in milk, in mucus, and 
especially in the mucus secreted so abundantly by the snail, 
and in that which envelops the eggs of the frog. Thus an 
examination both of the solids and fluids of the animal body 
leads to the same general conclusion, that the elementary 
particles of which they are composed, are every where identical t 
and that the same is true of the vegetable was shewn when we 
treated of the connection between animal and vegetable life. 
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Modern research may therefore be said to have ascertained the 
elements of which organized beings are composed ; and to have 
established the important fact, that these elements consist of 
particles of a determinate form and a fixed magnitude, and that 
these particles are invariably the same in every being endowed with 
life from the meanest plant to the highest animal, This state- 
ment will remain essentially correct, even though it should here- 
after be proved that the globules which we now consider 
elementary are composed of globules which are still smaller : 
because the important fact will remain the same, that the 
physical characters of these globules are identical in all living 
creatures. 

The result of the preceding researches suggests the further 
aay whether this globular form be peculiar to matter assi- 
milated to living beings, and consequently depend on the influ- 
ence of life, or whether it be referable to the operation of laws 
purely physical, in consequence of which certain substances 
assume this form whenever they pass from the solid to the fluid 
state, in the same manner as salts in crystallizing are always 
arranged in determinate figures. There are not wanting experi- 
ments which favour the opinion, that it is the result of physical 
laws. Of these one of the most remarkable is that performed 


by Prevost and Dumas. It is well known, that by the action 


of electricity, fluid albumen is converted into a white coagulum : 
now, on examining with the microscope the coagulum thus 
formed, these physiologists found that it abounds with globules 
peer similar to those of the blood when deprived of their 
external envelop, and to those contained in serum, milk, and 
pus ; and that these globules showed the same disposition to form 
series, or aggregates, as in the primitive tissues. Dr. Edwards 
has further established by experiment, that the same phenomenon 
takes place whenever the coagulation of albumen is effected by 
the action of heat, or of chemical re-agents : that when the serum 
of the blood, which always contains in its fluid state a consider- 
able number of globules, is — either by evaporation or 
by the addition of an acid, or of alcohol, a prodigious quantity 
is formed: that the same result is obtained by the solidification 
of the vitreous humour of the eye, of the mucus secreted by the 
snail, and of that which surrounds the eggs of the frog: that 
the same is the case with gelatine: that if a small quantity of 
acetic acid be added to the filaments which compose the sub- 
stance of the sturgeon, for example, which is regarded as almost 
pure jelly, its globular strueture becomes perfectly manifest, 
and that if this substance be dissolved, and then re-converted 
into a solid, these globules again re-appear; and that precisely 
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the same phenomenon is produced by the conversion of a solu- 
tion of fibrine from a fluid to a solid state. Albumen, gelatine, 
fibrine, then, immediate animal products as they are termed, 
that is, products immediately formed by different combinations 
of the chemical elements of which animal substance is com- 
posed ; namely, carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and azote, assume a 
globular form whenever they pass from the fluid to the solid 
state, whatever be the cause which produces that change. It 
is probable that the discovery of this very important fact will 
throw light on many of the phenomena connected with nutrition. 
This subject is at present under the investigation of Dr. Edwards 
and other distinguished physiologists. We hope and believe 
their researches will be attended with valuable results. 

To each of the primitive tissues belong peculiar properties. 
The properties possessed by the cellular tissue, consist of four, 
namely, cohesion, flexibility, extensibility, and elasticity. Co- 
hesion must necessarily belong to every solid substance, and as 
in the performance of many of the vital functions a considerable 
degree of force is exerted ; as the different parts of the body are 
continually changing their bulk and varying their relative posi- 
tion, the tissues of which those parts are composed, must 
possess these three first properties in a high degree. Elasticity, 
the property which a substance possesses of returning to its 
original size, when the cause that distends it ceases to operate, 
is peculiar to the cellular tissue; no other texture possessing it 
in the slightest degree, but in so far as this substance enters as 
a constituent element into its composition. Elasticity can never 
be the source of power: it can never originate motion: it can 
never do more than restore in a contrary direction the force 
which had been impressed by some other agent: nor can its 
Ey take place, so long as its cause continues to be applied. 

et it does become a power, and a most efficient power in the 
animal economy. Some of the most important vital actions 
depend upon it, and these are secured in the most simple and 
perfect, and therefore, in the most beautiful manner. The 
principle on which its operation depends, and the arrangement by 
which its action is secured, is, that the tissue in which it is in- 
herent is so disposed throughout the body, that it is almost always 
kept, in a state of distension by its situation or connexions. 
So long as the distending causes continue to operate, its elastic 
property has no action; but whenever the circumstances that 
distend it vary, that moment its elasticity comes into play ; and 
these circumstances do continually vary: whenever the ex- 
tremities of any portion of the tissue are brought nearer to one 
another; whenever the contents of any hollow part into the 
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composition of which it enters are withdrawn ; whenever such 
hollow body is divided transversely, that instant it contracts or 
shrinks, and thus a power is obtained in the economy. The 
action of the cartilages of the ribs in respiration, of the arteries 
in the circulation, of the epiglotis in deglutition, are striking 
instances of the important uses which are accomplished by this 
property. As the cellular tissue forms the basis of every 
organized solid, so the properties with which it is endowed are 
the most simple; that is, they belong to many other natural 
objects. Cohesion must necessarily be possessed by every 
solid substance; extensibility, flexibility, and elasticity, are 
found in vegetable, in mineral, and in dead animal matter. 
These properties are entirely physical : they are connected with 
the peculiar arrangement of the particles and the chemical com- 
position of the substances in which they reside. lll the effects 
they produce in the economy are totally independent of any 
vital principle. 

But the muscular tissue is the seat of a power properly vital. 
To the muscular fibre considered as a compuund of muscle and 
of membrane, belong all the properties of the cellular tissue ; 
but to pure muscle is attached only one property, which is 
termed contractility ; and this is a vital power. Muscle, then, 
as it actually exists in the body, possesses two classes of pro- 
perties, physical, and vital: it owes its physical properties in 
general, but especially its elasticity, to the cellular tissue with 
which it is combined; although the properties of cohesion, 
flexibility and extensibility, belong in some degree to its own 
substance. But these physical properties are of little conse- 
quence compared with its peculiar and specific property of con- 
tractility. Contractility is the property which the muscular 
fibre possesses of shortening itself. It is the generator of 
power. This property is not only not mechanical, but it possesses 
nothing in the slightest degree analogous to any mechanical 
force. In the best-contrived machinery there is no real genera- 
tion of power; there is merely an application of pre-existing 

wer to some specific object. In the re-action of an elastic 
Laie, in the recoil of a spring, for instance, there seems at first 
view to be an actual production of power; but the effect thus 
apparently produced is the mere re-action of the force originally 
employed in compressing the spring ; the force of the recoil can 
never be greater than the force employed to —_ it, and 
the moment this power is expended, all capacity of motion is at 
anend. In muscular contraction, on the contrary, there is a 
real generation of power. If in an animal recently killed, the 
interior surface of the ventricle of the heart be pricked gently 
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with a needle; the ventricle will instantly contract with such 
force as to propel the needle deeply into its substance: the force 
of the contraction of the ventricle must, therefore, be incom- 
parably greater than the force with whieh it is pricked by the 
needle. There is thus an actual production of power, because 
the effect bears no proportion to its mechanical cause, but sur- 
passes it infinitely. Not only then is there no identity, but 
there is no analogy between this power and any of the great 
principles of nature, which are original sources of mechanical 
force. Of this the complete proof is, that its most powerful 
effects are produced without the intervention of any méchanical 
cause, by an agent which has no relation to any physical pro- 
perty of matter, namely, by volition. This power is therefore 
distinct from every other in nature, and is peculiar to life. 

To the nervous tissue belong two properties, which are also 
vital, and which are denominated the nervous and the sensorial 
powers. The nervous power consists of that property which 
resides in the nerves, by which certain effects, termed impres- 
sions, are transmitted from one part of the nervous system to 
another, and from the nervous to the muscular system. The 
sensorial power consists of two distinct faculties : first, that of 
sensation, by which is meant sensation attended with conscious- 
ness or perception, and secondly, volition. For reasons hereafter 
to be assigned, it is quite certain that the nervous and the 
sensorial are distinct and independent powers. 

The physical properties of the cellular, together with the vital 
properties of the muscular and the nervous, tissues, afford then 
certain general powers to which it is possible to refer as the 
causes upon which they depend, the particular events or phe- 
nomena which taken together constitute life. Of such general 
powers there are four to which distinct classes of phenomena 
may be referred ; namely, organic affinity, contractility, nervous 
power, and sensorial power. To organic affinity are referable 
the phenomena of nutrition, secretion, growth, and the various 
processes by which the different structures that compose the 
animal fabric are modelled. The power by which these effects 
are produced is common not only to all animal, but to all vege- 
table, bodies ; it may be considered as the common property of 
organized beings ; it appears to be the immediate result of that 
peculiar arrangement of parts which is termed organization : it 
1s, therefore, appropriately termed organic, and the principle 
considered abstractedly, may be denominated organic affinity, 
in contradistinction to the ordinary chemical affinities, to which 
it is so often opposed. 

The second general power to which particular vital phenomena 
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may be referred, is contractility. With the exception of that 
which depends on the physical property of elasticity, it is the 
source of all the motion which takes place in the animal system. 
In all the higher animals it resides in the muscular tissue alone : 
in the lower in which there appears to be no distinction of tissue, 
it belongs to the homogeneous substance of which the body is 
composed. 

The third general power to which particular classes of pheno- 
mena may be referred, is the nervous. By this power impres- 
sions are received from certain parts of the nervous system, and 
communicated to other parts of it ; impressions are also received 
from the external world and conveyed to particular parts of the 
same system: it is especially by this power that the animal is 
connected with the external tony 

The fourth general power to which some of the most important 
phenomena of life may be referred, is the sensorial. Upon this 
power depend the faculties of perception, of volition, and of 
those which are termed intellectual. By these faculties the 
animal is capable of enjoyment : they do not properly constitute 
his being ; they do not so much contribute to the maintenance 
of existence, although existence can be —_——_ only a few 
moments after their operation has ceased as to the rendering 
existence a good. They are the final cause for which all the 
other faculties exist, because they are the ultimate end for 
which the animal itself lives. Thus the nervous and the mus- 
cular powers being those by which the life of the animal is pre- 
served, and by which it affects and is affected by the external 
world, and the sensorial being the powers by which the ultimate 
end of its being is attained, it follows that the final cause of the 
nervous and the muscular is the maintenance of the sensorial 
powers: accordingly, it is established by direct experiment, 
that the muscular is uniformly obedient to the nervous, and the 
nervous to the sensorial power, while the sensorial power itself 
is subordinate to the final cause of animal existence—enjoy- 
ment, 

For further information on the different subjects which have 
been brought under the view of the reader, we must refer to 
the papers of Dr. Edwards, which have established new and 
very important facts; to the learned work of Dr. Bostock, 
entitled, “ Elementary System of Physiology ;”’ to the ~— 
mental Inquiry of Dr. Wilson Philip in the Laws of the Vital 
Functions; and to an excellent paper from the pen of Dr. Roget 
on Physiology, in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Bnt- 
tanica, in which the reference of the phenomena of life to 
certain general powers is suggested. In his Introductory 
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Lecture, which is written in a chaste and correct style, Dr. Roget 
exhibits a general view of the organs and functions of the animal 
body, and illustrates in an interesting manner the importance of 
the science of physiology. Sometime hence it will not be believed, 
that in the present day it should have been necessary to insist on 
the usefulness of this study, especially tothe medical student, and 
that its utility should have been so little felt, that until the 
Autumn of 1826, there should not have been a single medical 
school in England (perhaps with one exception), in which even 
an attempt was made to exhibit a general view of the science. 
In the University of London, it would appear, physiology is to 
form a separate Lennsh of instruction. e would take leave 
to suggest that the lectures delivered from this chair should not 
be framed with a view to medical pupils exclusively, but should 
be adapted to the general student. Without doubt all the facts 
of the science, and all the principles deducible from a compa- 
rison of those facts might be communicated to the general 
student, just as easily as to him who is to devote himself to a 
particular profession. We feel satisfied that to the candid and 
enlightened men to whom the regulation of this matter is 
intrusted, it cannot be necessary to point out the advantage 
which would result to the community by the general commu- 
nication of instruction of this kind. Sadipensioatl of the 
new world of knowledge which it would open to the mind, 
than which there is none in its own nature more interesting, or 
the practical, we may even say the moral, influence of which 
would be more truly valuable, the admission of this science 
into the general course of instruction, as aregular and necessary 
part of it, would operate most crapper on the medical pro- 
fession itself, were it only that it would enable the educated 
part of the community to detect professional ignorance, and to 
appreciate professional merit. 





Arr. VIII.—Hamel, the Obeah Man. 2 vols. London. 1827. 


HIS is an entertaining, we may say instructive, novel. The 
T scene is new, and the manners described are also new. 
Our novelists had before colonized a great portion of the terres- 
trial globe with various inhabitants from the world of. fiction ; 
but until the present production, our West-India Islands have 
been colonized by act of parliament with only real, substantial 
Englishmen. ‘These islands are, however, yet almost terre 
incognite to us; we know as little, speaking popularly, of their 
history as of the nature of the country ; we are acquainted with 
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few of their natural productions, except certain exciseable com- 
modities, sugar, coffee, and rum; pimento, pickles, and tama- 
rinds: some of the more fortunate or more wealthy may have 
formed an acquaintance with the shaddock, the only known fruit, 
it is said, which combines the sweet, the acid, and the bitter, a 
combination which our West-India friends look upon as the 
wae perfection of earthly produce. We know, too, that many 
a European who traverses the Atlantic in search of wealth, dies 
either without finding it, or before he gets back to his own 
country to enjoy it, and that many a one who does return, brings 
with him a liver complaint, or a broken constitution, and we 
curse the climate without knowing much about the matter. 

We are glad, therefore, that the author, who last year pub- 
lished an amusing Tour in the Island of Jamaica, having the 
advantage of personal acquaintance with it, has selected that 
spot as the scene of his novel. Although it cannot strictly 
be called an historical novel, as it does not describe his- 
torical incidents, it in reality belongs to that class, embod ing 
in picture the manners of the present creole inhabitants, hid 
another half century will probably see materially changed. 
The author is no friend to the emancipation of the slaves, and 
he has evidently had an object beyond that of the mere novel- 
writer: that object is, to show that the slaves do not really want 
emancipation, and that, if it were granted, they are, in fact, not 
qualified to make a good use of it; and secondly, that much 
mischief has been done by the zealous missionaries who have 
been transported thither to convert them; that they have 
caused fear in the planter, and discontent in the slave, without 
improving the moral or intellectual condition of either. These 
are important topics ; and instead of treating them in the way 
of argument, which would not be read, he has given a practical 
illustration of their working. Although it is not the course to 
convince a logician, it may in some measure assist in removing 
Pre) udice from the minds of those who will not, or cannot reason; 
and therefore, as the work of a partisan, it may be useful to a party. 
With this object in view, the writer has not only given a general 
description of the character and habits of the negro population 
and the planters, but has presented us with a brace of portraits, 
intended as specimens of the missionaries. The author has a 
considerable respect for the clergy of the Establishment; pro- 
bably they do their duty in the same indifferent manner as in 
the mother country: but a methodist missionary is the object 
of his detestation, and perhaps he is right in not thinking them 
a race much to be admired. As far as the slaves are 
concerned, he has, we should suppose, presented us with 
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a tolerably faithful picture of our black brethren, with the 
exception of two sable heroes, who, notwithstanding their 
complexion, are too highly coloured ; but of the principal mis- 
sionary, the author has been influenced by some degree of 
prejudice to draw an exaggerated picture, That such a crea- 
ture may exist in nature, we do not deny, but he must be a rara 
avis, and it is the business of the novelist to deal rather with 
the probable than the possible. The portrait, however, is drawn 
with considerable vigour: the author is a man of observation 
and talent, and has moreover a turn for humour. The whole of 
this work is written with spirit, and, with the exception of a 
little faultiness in the construction, a little infelicity of meta- 
phor, and some carelessness in style, is deserving of praise. 

The story embraces a period of little more than a few days, 
and the chief incidents consist of an abortive insurrection, and 
the abduction and restoration of a young lady. It is difficult 
to give an adequate idea of a novel from extracts, without 
extending them to an unreasonable length for a review: we 
shall, however, make the attempt, and comprise our quotations 
within as short a space as is consistent with our object, of 
enabling our readers to form a judgment of the work for 
themselves. 

“Hamel” opens with the description of the missionary Roland 
taking his way into the interior on a stout horse, with a little 
negro boy, his servant, running by his side. He is making 
for a deserted estate, which has been fixed upon for an 
important secret meeting of the slaves, and where the Mis- 
sionary is to address them for a particular object. He is, how- 
ever, overtaken by one of those tremendous hurricanes known 
only in tropical climates. The violence of the storm separates 
him from his horse and servant, and it is with the utmost diffi- 
culty that he saves himself from being swept down the pre- 
cipitous torrent-beds that at such times fill on all sides of him, 
and pour and roar down the steeps. At length he escapes by 
availing himself, with much energy, of chinks and recesses in 
the ie and thus creeps and skips until he finds himself in 
an extensive cave. This cave proves to be the habitation of a 
remarkable personage in the story. It is the cave of the 
Obeah-man ; this is the description of it :— 


‘ As soon as the traveller found himself safe from the storm, he sat 
down on the floor of the cave, and burst into a flood of tears ; and some- 
thing like an acknowledgment of Heaven’s mercy passed his lips. His 
next thought was for his boy and his equipage, the horse and the port- 
manteau ; nor was he long in adverting to the deplorable condition in 
which he yet found himself, drenched with rain, and exhausted with 
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the fatigue of having borne up against the passion of the hurricane. Té 
sit still might be fatal to him in this state, and he had even thoughts of 
stripping off his wet garments, and parading the cave, as far as he 
could see into it, till daylight ; but was checked by the idea which he 
could not dismiss of stepping on scorpions or centipedes, or becoming 
an easier prey to the musquitos which, like himself, had here found 4 
refuge from the weather. While he yet mused on the manner in which 
he was to pass the hours till morning, his olfactory nerves became 
sensible of a smell of fire,—the smoke of barning wood, which evidently 
came from the interior of the cave; and hastily concluding it to be 
owing to one of the wandering fires he had seen abroad, he explored his 
way through the cavern towards the smell, expecting to find an outlet 
on the other side of the mountain, through which he calculated the 
smoke was driven perhaps from a distance. The odour and its vapour 
increased as he proceeded ; and he had not made a very long or very 
painful march, before he began to perceive a glimmering of light, by 
which he attained an inner apartment, as it were, of the cave, filled it is 
true, with smoke, but in some measure illuminated by the fire from 
which it exhaled ; not one of the wandering fires of the wilderness, but 
a fire of burning brands laid on the floor of the apartment too evidently 
by human hands. “ This,” thought he, “ is at least the abode of man: 
runaway slave, Maroon, or robber, I will yet claim his hospitality ; my 
situation cannot be worse, and what have I to lose? But where is the 
tenant of the dwelling? Here are plantains, too, not long roasted, and 
rum ; and what are these?” he added, taking up some garments that 
lay on the floor, a contoo, and an instrument of music, a bonjaw. “Let 
us at least summon the master of the cave. What ho! hilloh!” The 
voice died away unheeded, and the traveller listened to its echoes until 
he felt almost afraid and ashamed to disturb the silence again. Yet he 
mustered courage to exert his voice a second and a third time, though, 
as at first, ineffectually. Sufficiently removed from the storm without, 
to hear no more of it than an occasional murmur which stole along the 
vault he had penetrated, too faint to cause him any farther concern, his 
own voice was reverberated on his ears with a force from which he 
shrank within himself, so painful was it to his oppressed and agitated 
nerves. He called no more; but conforming himself with a philoso- 
phical moderation to the hour and the scene in which he found himself, 
he trimmed the fire ; took off his wet clothes, which he wrung and 
disposed around it ; attired himself in the contoo of his invisible host ; 
and wrapping his feet in a blanket which lay beside it, helped himself 
from the calabash of rum, and put some of the plantains on the fire 
again to warm. He had seated himself on a bundle of sticks, and as he 
took a second taste of the rum calabash, surveyed at his leisure, by the 
cheerful blaze he had made, the extent and furniture of his apartment. 
‘It was a lofty cavern hewn by the hand of nature in the otherwise 
solid lime-stone rock, from the roof of which hung many stalactites, 
whose pomts were blackened by the smoke from the fire beneath. 
Besides the opening by which the traveller had entered, there were four 
a ee ee 
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taken of them, to other recesses in the rock, and so much wore | 
each other that he could not now distinctly ascertain that which ha 
admitted him. Alarmed for a moment at this discovery, he arose from 
his seat, and taking a fire-brand from the blazing pile, would fain have 
explored these vomitories, into each of which he walked a few paces, 
without however deriving the information he required, or gaining any 
but a conviction that they extended farther than he was disposed at 
present to penetrate. He next surveyed the precincts of the cave itself, 
and its rather curious contents. In a recess stood a couple of spears, 
one solely of hard wood, whose point was rendered still harder by fire ; 
the other was shod with iron, and rusted apparently with blood; a 
bamboo rod, ten feet in leugth and about an inch in thickness, leaned 
against the rock beside them, carved or tattooed from end to end. In 
another angle of the vault was a calabash filled with various sorts of 
hair, among which it was easy to discriminate that of white nien, horses, 
and dogs. These were huddled together, and crowded with feathers of 
various birds, especially those of domestic poultry and wild parrots, with 
one or two of the spoils of a macaw. A human skull was placed beside 
this calabash, from which the teeth were missing ; but on turning it 
up, the traveller found them with a quantity of broken glass crammed 
into the cerebellum, and covered up with a wad of silk cotton, to prevent 
them from falling out. There were several other skulls in a second 
recess, some perfect, some which had been broken apparently with a 
pointed instrument, and many of them serving as calabashes or 
boxes, to hold the strange property of the master of the cave; one was 
a receptacle for gunpowder, which the inquisitive traveller narrowly 
escaped inflaming ; a second contained bullets and shot of various sizes, 
mixed with old nails and pieces of rag; and from a third he saw with 
no little horror a black snake uncoil itself the moment he touched it. 
There were three muskets, all old and out of order; a pistol and two 
cutlasses, disposed on different ledges of the rock; a large conch-shell 
fitted with a belt of mahoe bark, to be worn over the shoulder, hung 
from a projection, with several other pieces of rope made of similar 
materials, to which were attached rings of wood and hollowed stones, 
poner intended for amulets or charms. A lamp of clay at last arrested 
is attention ; it had carved on it some rude figures, and was filled with 
oil of the Palma Christi, having a wick formed of the fibres of the 
plantain stalk. This the intruder took the liberty of illuming, to assist 
him more conveniently than did his flickering firebrand in the farther 
search he seemed disposed to prosecute. By the help of this he espied 
a pair of shoepatters, a sort of coarse sandal, and a red cloak resembling 
the South-American poncho. Some salted fish was suspended from a 
part of the roof, with a large calabash of sugar, and another of coarse 
salt ; and an earthen jar contained no small store of salted pork. There 
were several pieces of jerked hog hanging from a stick placed across this 
recess, to one of which he helped himself without ceremony ; and think- 
ing he had made sufficient search for the present, returned to the fire, 
on which he heaped fresh fuel, raking forward the embers to cook his 
gaeat; placed his lamp on a shelf of the rock full in his view; and taking 
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a gombah for his stool, sat down very deliberately to his supper. He 
ate with no sparing appetite ; and the rum which he quafied as his 
thirst prompted him, refreshed his body and composed his mind so 
happily and so gradually, that what with that and his fatigue, the 
solace of the fire and the fumes of his digestion, he at last slipt gently 
from his gombah, which now served him for a pillow, rolled himself up 
in his blanket, and fell into a profound sleep.’ 


The travellers slumbers were heavy, and he was only 
awakened by his own dreams. A voice crying “ Roland ! 
Roland !” in a tone of vengeance, struck his ear, when he 
started from his dream, as if he had been roused by the sting of 
a scorpion. 


‘ He sat upright for an instant, and stared wildly around, scarce recol< 
lecting his own identity or situation ; but what was his amazement, not 
to say horror, on perceiving before him the very figure of the demon 
of his dream, or a figure which his fancy so quickly substituted for 
him, that the idea of the first was as if by magic resolved and con- 
densed into that which he beheld ! 

‘ This figure stood before the lamp, whose rays served to define the 
outline of his person with the greatest-accuracy. Of his features little 
or nothing could be seen, except the light gleaming from his eye« 
balls. He stood in an attitude which the dreamer’s fears quickly 
determined to be the menacing posture of the demon from which he 
had shrunk; the forefinger of his right hand elevated, and the left 
hand leaning on a bamboo staff. “In the name of God or Devil,” cried 
Roland impatiently, “ who or what art thou ?” 

‘ The figure relaxed from its position, lowered its right hand, advanced 
a step forward with a gentle inclination of the head, and replied in 
a mild and almost musical tone of voice, “ Master—what you will.” 
A less experienced person than Roland might have entertained a 
momentary supposition that the being before him, who had first excited 
his fears to give him courage, was no other than the evil spirit himself, 
thus come to tempt him ; but our traveller was too much au fait on the 
affairs of this world to expect a bow from the enemy of mankind ; though 
scared as he had been from his terrific dream, it was some moments 
before he could thoroughly collect himself. “What you please—g 
Negro,” repeated the figure, as if to give the white man time to 
reassure himself. 

«« What I please, and a Negro,” rejoined Roland, as if unconscious 
of what he heard. “But what may be your business, and what want 
you here? Is this your cave ?” : 

«My business,” replied the black man, “is sometimes to go 
round the lines of my master’s estate, sometimes to look after run« 
away negroes, to watch the provision unds, to hunt wild hogs.” 

*«« Whose cave then is this,” said the other, “so well provi 
with food and necessaries, and, if I mistake not, with evidences of 
an illicit calling? The owner of the cave, methinks, must be a wizard 
=~is he not?” 
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*« The cave, mastet,” replied the Negro, “has harboured, as I 
have heard, for long times past, many runaway negroes; they have 
their provisions here.” 

« «They have,” interrupted the other. “I found a fire, and roasted 
plantains, and rum, all ready for entertainment: though I fancied, from 
what I have seen, that Obeah spells were rather the business of those 
who frequent this cavern.” 

«* You are at least fortunate,” answered the Negro, seeming to pay 
no attention to the rerzark of Roland about Obeah, “in having found 
shelter from the storm, and food; and those to whom the cave belon 
were they here, would still respect the laws of hospitality, and make 
you welcome, be what they may, to all you can require at their hands. 
But if you have satisfied your hunger, be not offended that I do the same. 
My presence shall be ne annoyance to you. Sleep again, if you feel 
disposed. I will eat in silence, and at a distance from you.”’ 


The Obeah-man is quickly engaged in his meal, and thus gives 
the Missionary full leisure to take a survey of his outward man. 


‘ This dealer in magic, for he was no less a personage, was of a slight 
and elegant make, though very small of stature, being considerably under 
the middle size. His age was at least sixty; but the lines which that 
had traced on his features indicated, notwithstanding his profession, no 
feeling hostile to his fellow-creatures, at war with human nature, or 
dissatisfied with himself. He was attired in a South-American poncho, 
which had once been of a bright scarlet colour, fastened round his waist 
by a thin leathern girdle; and his head was decorated with a red silk 
handkerchief, tied in the fashion of a turban. He was bare-footed, and 
without any offensive weapon ; for such the bamboo wand on which he 
had leaned, could hardly be denominated. He moved with an elasticity 
uncommon for his years; and his manner indicated on his part perfect 
confidence, wholly unsuspicious of his guest or his purpose. Yet it was 
but too evident to Roland, that the Negro had evaded Kis questions as to 
the magic talents or qualities of some one who frequented the cave ; but 
as the use of Obeah is denounced by law, however despised by white 
men, he could not attach any particular consequence to such evasion, nor 
justify himself in expecting any confession on a subject of sueh import- 
ance to the professors or participators in this blind sort of necromancy, if 
it may be so called.’ 


A conversation ensues, in which the Obeah-man shows off 
much of his hocus-pocus, and as he happens to have minute 
information respecting certain awkward passages in the Mission- 
ary’s past life, he succeeds in astonishing at least, if not in 
subduing him to his purposes. It seems that these two person- 
ages are rival priests. Both the Obeah-man and the Missionary 
are the oracles of their followers, and they propose to lead them 
to the same end, viz. rebellion; but the means they take are 
somewhat different and inconsistent. 


The author has invested the African magician, although by 
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no means a scrupulously moral person (according to our code), 
with a superiority of character and conduct over the Missionary 
in every other rencontre as well as in this. Roland is throughout 
represented as an execrable villain, whereas the Obeah-man is 
distinguished by some fine traits of character. It is true that 
scoundrels do occasionally clothe themselves with the raiment 
of the saints, which, like charity, we all know, covers a multitude 
of sins, yet the author’s work would have been less liable to 
suspicion, if his tone had been more moderate; neither, if his 
object were, as we presume it was, to show the danger in 
a political, and the mefficacy in a religious, of view, of 
missionary preponing, was it necessary to take for his instrument 
the most unredeemed villain that the heart of man can conceive. 
The immediate object of the author, must be in a great measure 
defeated by this violent portraiture. The work will be said to 
be the production of a slave-owner, perhaps a slave-driver, and 
that he is actuated by prejudice and malice, and other evil 
qualities with which very zealous people are apt to load their 
adversaries. Itis so far, therefore, injudicious. An accurate 
representation of the state of the negroes morally and intellec- 
tually, as well as physically, and of their immediate masters, 
embodied in the action of a novel, is not a bad idea, and might 
have been so managed as tomake both parties view each other in 
a somewhat more charitable light; it might have removed some 
misconception and a great deal of ill-will, with respect to the 
important question of the abolition of slavery, The author’s 
description of the slave and creole population is extremely 
curious; but we should have been better satisfied if he had 
teported the dialogues of the negroes in their peculiar dialect, of 
which there are some amusing specimens in his Tour, particu- 
larly where he represents them in the act of exercising the gift 
of preaching. It would have been not less intelligible, and more 
entertaining than much of the Scotch brogue that has lately been 
the fashion. The reason he assigns for this omission is, that it 
would not be understood by the uninitiated ; but, as that is not 
the case with the specimens alluded to, he was possibly influ- 
enced by another circumstance. According to the plan of his 
novel, it was necessary to communicate some degree of dignity 
to two of his black heroes, and he, perhaps, considered that the 
introduction of such a Babel-like style of speaking would have 
produced a very undignified effect. 

But to pursue our account of the novel itself we must return 
to the respectable individual who was in some degree to rule 
the destinies of king Combah, the monarch elect of Jamaica. 
The-site of Roland’s intended preachment was a ruined settle- 
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ment, which had been destroyed by a hurricane. Thither we 
must suppose the Missionary transported. 


‘But for the ruined mansion before him,’ says the author, ‘Mr. 
Roland, or a spectator more alive to the impressions of nature, might 
have almost fancied this a fairy scene, if not the very abode of romance. 
It was a plain of about three or four acres, like an amphitheatre, 
environed by huge masses of perpendicular rocks crowned with the ever- 
lasting forest of the island, and watered by a considerable rivulet 
which tumbled from among them, and after flowing nearly round their 
bases, precipitated itself into a deep ravine, so clothed with the rank 
foliage of the overhanging trees, that even by daylight its further course 
could hardly be discriminated. There were many other little rills 
produced by the late rains, some of which seemed as it were to leap from 
their rocky precipices into the streams below, whilst others murmured 
unseen beneath or behind the fragments which their temporary currents 
had heaped in the courses through which they disembogued themselves. 
The air was filled with these accumulated and soothing sounds, so 
moderated by the night-wind, that they ought to have inspired in a more 
virtuous bosom none but the most pleasing recollections or ideas ; feelings 
sacred perhaps to melancholy, but in no wise at war with humanity. 

‘So thought, so felt, the Missionary ; but he quickly reassured him- 
self by calling to mind the purpose for which he had travelled to this 
sequestered spot. Meanwhile the Obeah-man was employed in clearing 
a passage to the cellar among the dismantled fragments which encum- 
bered the floor of the house; and Combah, who had been for some 
time assisting him, while Roland was thus musing to little purpose, 
began to hack the fallen spars and rafters with a bill-hook, which he 
had brought with him, to cut them into junks for making a fire; when 
theirears were saluted with a whistle, which rang round the amphitheatre 
with such an echo, in spite of the waterfalls, that it was impossible to 
tell from what particular spot it emanated. However, Combah replied 
to it, as soon as the echoes had died away, by four distinct repetitions of 
the same sound, waiting at every interval, that the listeners might be 
enabled to discriminate the number beyond the possibility of mistake. 
The fourth was replied to by a fifth from the unseen tenant of the 
wilderness ; and a sixth, from the sable monarch elect, appeared to rouse 
the very rocks to language ; for a score of voices, as it seemed, shouted 
in all directions to answer it, as clamorous as the yell of demons might 
be supposed, and scarcely less startling to the ears and nerves of the 
Missionary. “This,” thought he, “is not my signal.” But the voices 
shouted again a second hideous and discordant yell; and “Brutchie, 
Brutchie,” as the watchword, was reverberated from mouth to mouth, as 
well as from precipice to precipice. 

‘ * Brutchie, Brutchie,” repeated the monarch. 

‘« Brutchie! what is Brutchie?” said the Missionary, half afraid it 
was some signal which boded him no good.’ 


The negroes flock around the Missionary and the monarch, 
saluting both these worthies with all imaginable politeness. 
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Before we proceed further, we must premise that the word 
Brutchie, which will frequently occur, signifies in Coromantin 
language, a king, or prince. 

* Combah had indeed been no less in his own country ; as a token of 
which, the skin of his forehead had been torn off in his youth, from the 
setting-on of his woolly hair to within a narrow space of his eye-brows, 
over which the edge of the skin which had been so mutilated, obtruded 
itself a little ; sufficiently, by darkening the expression of his eyes, to 
give his countenance a character of additional ghastliness, in the opinion 
of some of the whites: otherwise, he had regular and not unhandsome 
features. He received his new subjects, who were to swear allegiance 
to him, with a fine affectation of royalty ; and bid them go down into 
the cellar to his friend, who was busy there making a fire. But he 
presently called one of them back by name ; and stepping a pace or two 
from the Missionary, bid him take a hoe and a calabash, and fill the 
latter with some dirt from the grave of a child which his late master had 
buried about eighteen months ago. This command was intended to bea 
secret from Roland; but he, having had more than one misgiving 
regarding his personal safety, was too much on the alert to allow any 
sound to escape him, which his senses could by possibility arrive at. He 
held his breath, strained forward his neck, opened his mouth, and tried 
to swallow every whisper of the monarch’s speech ; but as he heard it 
only in part, the words “ hoe” and “ grave” were all he could distinguish. 
They were, however, more than sufficient to renew his alarm ; fearing 
that some scheme was to be played off on him, if he should prove refrac- 
tory with the Obeah-man, whose magic rites he had predetermined to 
denounce publicly, should he see any thing which in his ideas militated 
against his duty to his God, or the rights of the Christian religion. Thus 
shrinking within himself at the mention of the word “ grave,” which he 
fancied could only be intended for himself, he called his majesty to him, 
as a pope’s legate in ancient days would have summoned a sovereign of 
Europe ; and assuming a courage which he had not, would have told 
ae that his plans were wicked, and that he was forsaken by the angels 
of heaven.’ 


The negroes kept pouring in from all points, like so many 
black beetles from their crannies, when the cook has put out 
the kitchen fire, and gone to bed. King Combah at length 
signified his royal wish that they should listen to the prayers 
and preaching of the Missionary. 


‘ The summons of the king was repeated by half the voices in attend- 
ance, and by all the echoes, until there seemed an almost Babel-like 
confusion of tongues, vociferating nothing that could be clearly under- 
stood, amid this chaotic gabbling, but the word, Brutchie, bandied 
about until one might have thought the very rocks were deafened with 
the barbarous sink and nature herself grown weary of so odious a 
name. It might have been fancied at last that this was almost literally 
the case; for the voices and the echoes at length subsiding, silence 
was gradually restored, with the expectations of the audience, until 
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for a time no sound was heard but that of the waterfalls, and the 
waving of the trees; every mind being as it were bound up in suspense, 
and every ear impatient to receive the glad tidings which the spiritual 
comforter had promised. The moon shed a flood of light on his dark 
figure, and on the darker one of Combah, who stood at his elbow, and 
PW the addition of a pair of horns would have qualified for the 
personification of the fiend so frequently represented by the painters of 
yore as attendant tempter on holy monks and ascetics. Roland began 
his business, as his rivals in Great Britain are wont to do, by a 
private hiding of his face in his hands for a time, while he leaned against 
the broken wall for support, the Brutchie having taken charge of his hat ; 
and when this had been followed by audible prayers, also usual with the 
orthodox, he spread open his arms, and began as follows. 

« « Brethren,--You know, many of you, how I have laboured in your 
service ; what perils, what fatigues, I have undergone ; how I have 
hungered and thirsted, been broiled in the sun, and drenched in the 
rivers and the rains; how I have been threatened by your cruel 
masters and the unjust magistrates in different towns (one of them 
has sworn to put me in the stocks). Why have I endured all this? 
For your good; to spread among you the true light, to preach the 
eross of God, and the value and power of faith, to save your souls 
from everlasting damnation. It required no common courage to tell 
you, which I do from my conscience, that the Christian religion, of 
which you may all become members, acknowledges no such distinction 
as that of master and slave: it makes all men equal ; I say, it makes 
all men equal, all brothers.” This piece of information was received 
with murmurs of approbation, augmenting at last into a general hurrah, 
which lasted several minutes, so as to have drowned the language of the 
preacher, had he not paused. It gave almost universal satisfaction, the 
black gentleman at Roland's elbow being the only individual dissentient ; 
and he with some reason, as it disqualified him in one word for the office 
and the rights of king. He pulled the preacher gently by the flap 
of his coat, during the tumult of congratulation below, and reminded 
him of his private and royal necessities. But Roland bid him fear 
nothing ; and as soon as silence was again secured, resumed his oratory 
aloud. 

«« Brethren, you know the white people well. They brought you or 
your fathers from Africa; they bought you, they say ; which means, 
they hired people to steal you and bring you on board their ships. 
They brought you here, and made you work, and flogged you. Then 
they took your wives and your daughters for their mistresses, to live with 
them ; and you know they flog them, if they like. Now these white 
men call themselves Christians ; but they are not Christians; they are 
more heathens than any of your ancestors were, as some of you have 
before heard from myself and other zealous men, who come here to 
show you your rights. You will perhaps say I am a white man. 
So I am outwardly—my skin is white; but my heart is like yours ; 
and if that is black as your skins, so is mine: J am an exception to 
the white men; I have never flogged you, nor ravished your daughters.” 
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Here a loud demoniac sort of laugh was heard from the cellar below, 
where, as Roland at the sound recollected, his Obeah rival was at work. 
However he continued his speech ; for the moonlight could not betray the 
expression pourtrayed on his writhing features, except to his own mind’s 
eye; yet he faultered out again the words “ ravished your daughters.” 


After more palaver in the same style, Roland proceeds as 
follows :— 


«« What is the use of your masters giving you houses, and clothes, and 
fish, and grounds to cultivate? It is that you may work for them. 
Why do you tell me that your mistresses attend to you in sickness and 
old age ; that they are kind to you and your children? Pshaw! it is 
that you may slave for them, and that the children may take heart, and 
hope to pass their old age in the same way. But remember what I said 
about slavery and true Christianity ; if you will be true Christians, you 
cannot be slaves. Slaves! Did not those of St. Domingo make them- 
selves free? hey were brave men: they had white wives when they 
were free ; for they loved their mistresses, and shed only the blood of 
their oppressors. But if you were free, as the English nation wants to 
make you—remember—choose your own schoolmasters and preachers ; 
do not let them send you parsons and bishops to enslave your very hearts, 
to eat you and drink you, and make you work for them, for fear of the 
Devil. No ; think of those who have taught you religion, as I have done ; 
who have laboured night and day to instruct you ; who have pointed out 
to you the road to freedom ; who have saved you from hell. Do you know 
that in England every man works one day in the week for a parson, who 
is as wicked as your masters? and every man pays his corn, and his 
milk, and his fruit, and his vegetables, his honey, and his pigs and calves, 
to him? And these parsons are among the people who want to keep 
you slaves ; you must hear only missionaries. The parsons will not let 
any body there speak against them ; not a word: they catch them up, 
and put them in the stocks and in gaol for two or three years or more. 
You had better remain as you are, than have such as these for your 
masters. You have a right to be free ; but still remember the light I 
have shown you, the true religion. If you forsake your God, he will 
forsake you ; and hell has room for millions yet unborn, your children 
and your children’s children ; do not entail an everlasting curse on them ! 
Beware of the fire which is not quenched ; beware—beware !” 


At this moment of inspired eloquence, the orator was inter- 
rupted in his career by a sudden explosion in the vault below, 
which so terrified him, that he sprung down into the area, the 
rotten boards gave way, and he fell into the cellar beneath, where 
Hamel and a chosen band were celebrating the orgies of Obeah, 
of which it is proper to give our readers a description :— 


* The consternation of Roland was not inferior to the indignation of 
those he had disturbed ; for he found himself among a dozen or more of 
wild-looking negroes, most of them naked to the waist ; or if they had 
garments, they were more or less stained with blood. There was likes 
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wise a human skull on a table in the midst of them, filled with earth ; 
and a calabash, containing a filthy-looking mixture, placed beside a small 
iron pot which flamed with burning rum, whose blue and ghastly light, 
sufficient to illuminate the cellar, cast a glare of deeper hideousness on 
the faces and persons of these practitioners. A cow’s horn tipped with 
brass, in all probability once the magazine of a riffeman, promised to 
hold more of the compound which had caused the explosion, as it had not 
received any damage ; and although the cellar was still reeking with 
smoke, the combustion had not been of any importance, except that it 
had brought down to them this troublesome and unwelcome guest.’ 


The scene which follows is described with some power. 
Hamel inquires of his sable majesty (who had descended to 
the curious group below, after having set the negroes to danc- 
ing, whilst, as he informed them, master Roland was taking his 
supper,) what they are to do with the Missionary. 


‘ The king told him without hesitation that the Missionary had not 
kept his word ; for that he had promised to make the people believe 
him to be sent by heaven for their king,—he had engaged to anoint his 
head with holy coco-nut oil, to put a crown upon it, and then to cry 
out “ Long live Combah, king of Jamaica!” as he said the white people 
did yonder on the other side of the water: after which he was to have 
persuaded all the negroes to come and kiss his (Combah’s) right hand, 
and swear to obey him, and follow him to war upon the whites all over 
the island. ‘ Now, master Missionary,” he continued, “ why have you 
only spoken for yourself? And, what is worse, why have you preached 
that the negroes are all to be free alike, and have no king to lead them 
to fight, or make laws to keep them in order? Master Missionary ! the 
negroes must work, some of them, or how are they to live? You do 
not preach like a wise man: you tell the negroes only to kill the white 

le.” 

Oe No, no,” cried the other, interrupting him: “ God forbid that I 
should ever counsel them to any thing so wicked.” 

‘ « So wicked !” replied Combah: “ so wicked? Why, what else did 
you mean? Hamel, Cudjoe, Cesar, Jupiter, Pluto, and you, all of 
you,—did you not hear what master Roland said? Did not he tell the 
negroes to kill the white men, to take their wives and daughters, and 
to make him schoolmaster, parson, and bishop of the island ?” 

* « He did—he did,” was echoed around. 

*« Roland! you are not a man. These are wiser and braver than 
you ; and to them I shall leave you, to be dealt with as they please ; for 
in them I put my trust, and not in you, nor in your religion, nor in 
any of those who belong to it. There is no truth nor reality in you ; 
for what you promise to-day, you are afraid of to-morrow ; and you 
want only to set the people of the island fighting and quarrelling, that 
you may get their money and some of the white women for your share. 
These men are ready to swear that they will never forsake me, nor flinch 
from killing the whites; and I to swear that I will never forsake them, 
and while T live, never cease to revenge the death of any one of them a 
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hundred-fold, if he dies by the hands of the whites, until there shall not 
be a white man left in the island. Come, Hamel, let me hear and give 
oath !” 

‘Oh no, for mercy’s sake!” exclaimed the terrified Missionary ; 
* let me not be a witness to any thing so horrible ; spare me the sight 
of such atrocities, which your religion may justify, but mine contem- 
plates as a sacrifice to the Devil, an acknowledgment of the power of 
Satan.” 

*“ You are premature,” answered Combah, ‘“ What atrocities do 
you speak of ? What have you seen or done? We are speaking of an 
oath; our ceremonies are awful, but not atrocious. There have been 
some who shed the blood of a child to swear by, and cared not that the 
infant bled to death, because it was a white man’s child ; but we shed 
only our own. But, Roland, you must also take the oath, or—” 

«« Or what?” cried the trembling Missionary. 

« « —Or here they dig your grave.” 

*« « Gracious heaven! my grave! And must I drink blood ?” 

«« Ts it not so?” continued the king, looking round him. “ You 
have witnessed the rites of Obeah, the mysteries of the enslaved Coro- 
mantins: you must swear to keep them inviolate.” 

« « T swear—I swear,” said the Missionary ; “ on my knees I swear.” 

« «© Aye,” replied the Brutchie; “ but you must swear as we do. 

You have violated the sanctuary of the Obeah-man ; you have visited 
his dwelling ; you volunteered to preach to these runaways above, and 
to all the slaves, that they were free from the power of the whites, and 
that I was their king.” 
. “I will still do so,” cried Roland ; “put me to the proof. Let me 
out of this dreadful place: I will put the crown upon your head, if 
you have one, and swear that you are sanctified by heaven to be their 
king.” 

ra? You are right, master Roland,” replied the king: “ you shall do 
all this; and had you done it, you had before now departed in peace. 
You must swear to do it, and swear by your God, which is ours, to 
keep our oaths and our secrets ; and you must swear as we do. Look at 
this skull !” 

* « T swear—I swear by my God! Let that suffice,” cried Roland. 

*“ No!” replied a voice from the circle; “ he is not afraid to swear 
by his God ; he will not keep that oath: he must take the skull in his 
hand.” 

«« Why,” exclaimed another, “ do you trifle with this foolish man? 
If you cannot trust him, let us dig his grave—bury him. What does 
he here? and what do we want with white preachers, or with white 
men at all? Master Brutchie, he will certainly betray us, if he goes 
alive from here: we only waste time and words; make him take the 
oath, or I am ready to kill him on the spot.” 

««¢ What is there, then, in the oath,” said Combah, “that you should 
not take it? What! would you not do more for Miss Jo——?” 

«« Hush !” cried the Missionary: “ it is for her that I shall sell my 
soul, and yet shall be unrewarded with her love. I say to you, 
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Brutchie—Combah—lI came here by accident ; I sought not to penetrate 
your mysteries ; I was wrong, I was unfortunate ; I will do any thing 
but this ;—Oh, stay that cruel man’s hand! kill me not ; let me not be 
murdered, Combah ! I will do all; I will swear any thing ; what—how 
you please.” 

‘ The Missionary was on the ground, thrown down by the unfeeling 
negro who had offered to kill him, and who now stood over him with 
a sharpened billhook in his hand, ready to hew him to death. The 
blue flames of the only light by which the vault was illuminated, 
exhibited the horrid passion of the assassin in colours still more frightful 
than those with which nature had depicted it. He was of the race 
called Mocos, a people known on some occasions to be cannibals, who 
file their teeth so as to make them resemble those of a cat, and render 
them narrow and sharp as needles. He gnashed these in the face of his 
shuddering suppliant ; and his brawny arm was already raised to strike, 
when Combah arrested it, and bid him let the Missionary take the oath. 
Upon this, the skull was handed to him by Hamel ; and he repeated 
without delay the words dictated to him ; imprecating curses on his own 
head, that it might speedily become like that which he held im his 
hand, filled with dirt, if he ever mentioned to any man, woman, or 
child, of any colour, what he had seen this night, or at any other 
time, of Obeah. The skull was then deposited again on the table ; 
and Hamel, taking the calabash containing, as was related, a filthy- 
looking mixture, held it close to the Missionary’s face, and bid him 
see that it was blood—blood drawn from their own veins, and mixed 
with gunpowder, and with the grave-dirt of the skull. He dipped his 
finger in the mess, and crossed the face and the breast of Roland, 
finally holding it to his lips, and commanding him to taste and swallow 
a portion, and then to say after him as follows:—“ If I lie, if I am 
treacherous, if I mean to deceive in any way those whose blood I have 
tasted, may the grave-dirt make my heart rot, till it bursts and tumbles 
out before my face! May I die, and never awake in the grave, or 
awake to everlasting pain and torment, and become the slave of the 
white man’s devil for ever and ever!” Having repeated this, the mix- 
ture was again put to his lips: he tasted it, and sunk to the ground m 
an agony created by his horror and disgust, " 

* * 
* Roland, s ring with heat and exhaustion, and the fati he 
had endured in his terrible ordeal, mounted the steps with 0 Netsing 
heart, cursing his folly, treachery, cruelty, and all the bad passions 
which had swayed him to this, as he now fancied it, mad enterprise. 
¥et he was fully sensible to the insulting irony of the Obeah-man’s 
conversation ; and in spite of his oath, which had indeed been crammed 
down his throat, he would have denounced the leader and his crew, in 
his fever of rage, had he possessed the present means; or stabbed the 
wizard to the Tiare, if he could have done so without a certainty of 
discovery ant punishment. “Call me not brother,” he said ; “I neither 
claim, nor, indeed, merit the title ; I have no brother, sister, parent, 
or friend ; I am alone ; and better had it been for me to die beneath 
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the weapon of that butcher who threatened me, than to have saved my 
life by—” 

« « Hush—hush !” said the Obeah-man, in a gentle voice, degenerating 
at last into a whisper ; “ that skull—you remember—it was a child’s ; 
that child, Roland, was a victim ; it came to an untimely death—I have 
seen the hand that killed it,” (The Missionary’s fingers were convulsed, 
and his heart knocked against his ribs.) “It was killed by mistake ; 
yet the hand that smote it was raised to shed blood, though not the 
blood of that child.” 

«« Peace—peace !”? sighed the Missionary, in a stifled and half-mur- 
mured tone, fearing to be overheard; “in the name of your God, be 
silent.” 

*«“ Of my God!” said the Obeah-man. “I have done. Here, 
Brutchie, is your great ally. Your multitude are half intoxicated by 
this time ; and your friends are gone among them, to set their minds at 
rest on many points. I shall still wait here, and watch the stars a little 
longer. Do you as you like: your Missionary will say all you please.”’ 

Some collateral occurrences still impede the declaration of 
king Combah’s sovereignty. Silence is, however, at length 
proclaimed. Then follows a procession of the drunken slaves, 
described with the spirit and nature of one of Poussin’s baccha- 
nalian groups. It bears every mark of having been copied from 
life, and is equally ludicrous and amusing. 


‘ The drummer, too, as if he had been smitten with the chorea 
sancti viti, and bewildered between drowsiness and drink, could not pay 
that implicit attention to the royal orders which they deserved, but kept 
up a most persevering though less fractious rub-a-dub, as it were, in 
spite of himself, or because his hands continued to wriggle, whilst his 
brains were entranced by the goodly vision before him and the o’er- 
mastering rum within him. He sat drumming in his sotto voce, with 
his mouth wide open, and his eyes about half open, except during those 
intervals when he could raise them into a stare, while the procession 
past by him. First came half a dozen women, dancing for a few yards 
at a time, then walking as many, but in their walk knocking their 
elbows against their hips, which they wrenched forward with a grace 
which none but Hottentots could surpass, to render the contact more 
elegant and insinuating, as well as more easy. At the same time they 
sang extemporaneous songs in praise of the new king and the Missian- 
ary, which, all adapted to the same tune, and all delivered in unison, 
consisted of various and distinct effusions, each of the prophetic beauties 
giving vent to her own particular inspirations; so that the whole pro- 
duced a confusion of words and noises, from which it was as difficult as 
useless to draw any meaning. To give some idea of their poetry, 
however,—one, for instance, exclaimed—“‘ No more fum-fum *—oh, 
oh !"—-while another sang, “ King George will send for me, oh! for 
me, oh !’’—and another warbled— 
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‘ « The soldier Buckra fight for we, 
The sailor Buckra too—oo ; 
The Buckra parson make we free, 
And drive the Scotchman in de sea— 
Oh, oh !—oh, oh! 
Brutchie, Brutchie, oh, oh ! 
Broder to king Georgy—oh !”’ 

‘ But it would require the subtlety of an alchymist to analyse more 
than one of these Pindarics out of the six—that is from end to end. 
They were linked into one another with some attention to melody ; but 
of harmony the nymphs who sang them had no notion. After these 
came about a dozen men, clapping their hands in time with the singers, 
and sometimes dancing a step or two, and yelling out—“ Brutchie 
Combah!” These were all drunk in different degrees, and all variously 
affected,—some laughing, some almost crying, solemn, lyrical, and 
ludicrous ; some hiccupping; and one or two, with uplifted eyes and 
dilated nostrils, attempting a psalm. One of them carried the diadem, 
and would have placed it on his own skull more than once, if Hamel, 
who walked behind him, had not rapped his knuckles with a bamboo- 
staff, as often as he observed him guilty of such impiety and profana- 
tion. The king was by the side of the Obeah-man; and Roland, dis- 
figured and dirty, with his hat crumpled, and his hair sticking out in 

wrong directions, walked on the other side of his majesty, with a 
small bible in his hand, which he had drawn from his pocket. He was 
wofully cast down; and yet his majesty, walking between his two 
confessors, looked perhaps more like a culprit pons. Mom to the gallows 
than himself, and much more so, in fact, than a monarch marching to 
athrone. The rear of the procession was brought up by the rest of the 
Obeah conspirators; some smoking short pipes, some laughing and 
floundering about, romping with the women, and singing songs (none 
of the chastest), and it closed by forty or fifty rabble in Osnaburgh 
frocks, being all who could be awaked or brought to service.’ 


Some further hocus pocus of the Obeah-man puts an end to 
the ceremony, and brings about a regular set-to between king 
Combah and the Missionary, to their mutual discomfiture. 

Some of our readers may not be aware of the rich and luxurious 
beauty, not of the ladies of colour, but of the coloured ladies, 
those who are a little removed from the negro race ; that there 
is “ grace in all their steps, in all their actions dignity and love.” 
Specimens are certainly not imported into the mother country 
with sugar and coffee, yet such we have been assured is the case, 
and the present author confirms it. How far these tropical beauties 
would retain their reputation in our temperate zone, or brought 
into contrast with the lilies and roses of England, we profess 
ourselves unable to say. But as the description of female 
beauty is not displeasing, to use a negative phrase, we shall 
take leave to introduce them to a Quadroon damsel of no ordi- 
nary figure in the narrative. A Quadroon is the offspring of a 
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mulatto and a white, and is, in fact, the grand-daughter of a 
negress. We believe it only requires two additional removes 
from the negro race, to get rid of all traces of the negro cha- 
racter ; in fact, to produce a passable white. 

The Quadroon is in the disguise of a boy, and is discovered 
by Hamel and Fairfax, or Sebastian, asleep in a cave :— 


‘ Her skin was nearly as white as that of any European, of a clear 
and animated hue, the roses glowing upon her cheeks—a blush no doubt 
occasioned by her sleep; and her forehead was shaded by some of the 
prettiest brown curls that ever graced the brows of a Quadroon damsel. 
Her eyes were closed of course ; but the long black eyelashes which, 
like portcullisses, guarded those portals of her heart, or mind, or genius, 
or whatever it may hereafter appear to be, that the portals betrayed 
when they were open, had been designed by nature with such attention 
to symmetry, and to what we have learned from our ancestors to con- 
sider beautiful, that even Hamel, with all his mountain of arcana on 
his mind, could not lock on them altogether unmoved, or insensible to 
the charms which the younger of the spectators contemplated with a 
more fervid, a more passionate feeling. Her eye-brows were also black 
as ebony, thin, and arched with a precjsion that art can seldom imitate, 
at least on living subjects. Her lips were twice as rosy as her cheeks, 
like two pieces of polished coral; and the ensemble of her face was 
certainly as engaging as any thing that had ever fixed the attention of the 
Obeah-man on this side of the great Atlantic. The damsel was dressed 
in male attire ; videlicet, a blue jacket of woollen cloth, with a waistcoat 
and trowsers of white jean, which with her shirt were white as snow ; 
a pink handkerchief, tied loosely round the collar of the latter, was 
tucked through a button-hole into her bosom. Her head was bare ; 
but a straw hat which she had worn lay on the ground beside her, 
appearing to have fallen off in her sleep. Her feet were also naked, as 
if she had shaken off a pair of shoes with which they had been encum- 
bered ; but they were as round, as neat, and as exquisitely modelled, as 
any that Sebastian had ever yet beheld. So also were her hands, on 
one of the fingers of which she wore a ring by which that brown gen- 
tleman would have recognized her, if he had not already divined from 
her physiognomy that she was Michal, the pretty soubrette from the 
mansion of his late host Mr. Guthrie. This discovery he kept, how- 
ever, to himself; and when the Obeah-man said with a sigh, “ What 
a pretty creature !”—(it was said in a whisper)—Sebastian replied only 
by another, a longer, deeper-drawn, and rather impassioned sigh, and a 
slight inclination of his head, as if to express his perfect accordance with 
the remark of the conjurer. He was not so old as Hamel by at least 
thirty years. 

« « What can be her business here?” thought the younger of the 
spectators. “And what a poor disguise! Or rather, why has she 
assumed this masculine attire, for it is no disguise ?” 

‘ « There is love at the bottom of all this,” said the Obeah-man in a 
whisper. ‘ These Mulattos and Mestees think of nothing else, from 
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the hour in which they are weaned from theit mothers’ breast until time 
has wasted away every trace of their beauty; and then they console 
themselves with the recollection of all the transports they have enjoyed.” 

‘ « From the mother’s breast ?” 

« « Yes, master, yes: their mothers breathe it into their very souls 
with every kiss which they impart to them, and fill their heads with 
the anticipation of the charms they will possess, and the conquests they 
will make, and the riches they will acquire, by their connection with 
some great buckra planter. Yet avarice is not their ruling passion, 
even in old age. My life upon it, this young girl is in love with some 
white gentleman—for they always aspire: ambition goes at least hand 
in hand with love—ambition of distinction, of being above the pity at 
least of all their friends and rivals, if not of being an object of their 
envy. How sound she sleeps, poor child!” ’ 


But we must not pursue the extract further. 

The object of the conspirators, as before explained, is two- 
fold, the accession of king Combah, and the abduction of 
Joanna, the daughter of old Mr. Guthrie, the planter. The last 
object is effected, and we mention the circumstance here for the 
purpose of introducing a very pictorial group of the black king’s 
subjects :— 


‘These gentry were all very scantily clad; and their costume, of 
rather a ridiculous order, would have excited the mirth of a beholder on 
any other occasion. Their garments were mostly stolen perhaps, and in 
many cases seemed designed by the wearers rather for ornament than 
use. One man, for instance, had crammed his head into the laced eap of 
a child ; another wore an old regimental coat, without any thing under 
it but his black skin, and a blue apron or petticoat round his waist; a 
third had an old cocked-hat, with no other vestment than a pair of 
drawers; anda fourth wanted soles to a pair of military boots, with 
which he was equipped, being, with the exception of a dragoon helmet 
which almost overshadowed his eyes, as naked as any of the heroes of 
baron David, and indeed not much unlike his Romulus, or Leonidas, as 
to costume ; those warriors being clad in some such fashion, that is to 
siy, with only helmets and sandals, whereas this sable warrior had a 
helmet and boots. There was not a shirt among the party. One or 
two had ragged frocks, and some made but a very slender sacrifice to 
decency. Miss Guthrie and her maid were more than once horrified at 
their appearance, so whimsical and savage did it seem. Yet the indi- 
viduals were’not uncourteous—nor even less than polite. They were 
drinking coffee and eating cocoes on their arrival, and after rising to 
receive the new comers, they ushered the females into the tent, and 
brought to each of them a small calabash of the former, and a plate full 
of smoking plantains, with a little pot of salt butter, and a couple of 
pine apples; and having commended them to the care of their own 
women, closed the tent, and left them to their own thoughts.’ 


The characters are upon the whole well drawn: that of old 
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Guthrie is excellent ; and that of Filbeer, an attorney (not at 
law, but the deputy of a planter), though of a commoner 
order, is tolerably well executed. Brutchie Combah is really 
a very reasonable specimen of royalty—a sturdy, brave, and 
shrewd sort of person, with the usual carelessness of life which 
belongs to royal conquerors as well as savages; though we 
believe the latter quality is not very characteristic of the negro 
race. The Obeah-man is also peculiarly well done, his shrewd- 
ness and his self-possession, with manners as polished as his 
skin, set off with no small quantity of the marvellous, make him 
a very respectable hero. In short, he is a very wonderful and 
amiable wizard. 

We trust we have succeeded in conveying a tolerable idea of 
the work in question, without occupying more space than could 
reasonably be expected. We are glad to see the foundation of 
a novel laid in a new land, of which the author has had personal 
experience. It is pleasant to obtain information, however slight, 
through the same channel that we derive amusement. A finer 
site for a novel or poem than some of the West-India Islands 
cannot be found, rich as they are in the choicest productions 
of nature, covered with mountains and forests, the individual 
trees of which rival the staff of Satan, and possessing a climate 
which it is a happiness to breathe. What a pity that there are 
such things as hurricanes ahd the yellow fever? In Jamaica, 
however, a man may choose his own climate, if he can choose 
his own residence, from 96 degrees of Fahrenheit down to 40; 
and, of all the West-India Islands, it is the most beautiful in 
natural scenery; indeed, it is, perhaps, the most beautiful 
country in the world, and in many parts is extremely healthy. 
It is pretty clear that the danger to human life in these 
climates is exaggerated in much the same way as the misery of 
the slaves. We do not think of the every-day maladies which 
are the scourge of our own country, and which are unknown 
there, arly more than we consider the misery and ignorance, and 
the degraded condition, of our own peasantry, when we are 
taking so much pains to ameliorate that of the negroes. In this 
respect we act contrary to a much-used, and eK abused, 
maxim: our charity does not begin at home. In the present 
state of things, the free negroes (except those who are them- 
selves slave-owners) are neither so happy nor so well off as 
the slaves; and we are told that when a slave wishes to 
convey an idea of extreme hunger, it is not unusual for him 
to say he is as hungry as a free negro. The greater part 
of the population of every country are in fact in some degree 
slaves in reality, though not in name. West-India slavery 
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is indeed a servitude of more extended duration than any 
other: yet there is scarcely a negro who may not have it in 
his power to purchase freedom for himself and his offspring. 
When we look at the unceasing toil of large classes of our own 
countrymen, at their poverty and misery ; when we consider the 
state of our criminal law, the heavy punishments attached to 
trifling offences against the rich or their property; when we 
reflect on our marine and military servitude, we are induced to 
think that greater importance is attached to a name, than 
properly belongs to it; and that we should probably. do. more 
good, both to the West-Indies and England, by emancipating 
the colonies, than by giving freedom to the slaves. 





Art. [X.—Zlustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. By John Josias 
Conybeare, M. A. &c., late Prebendary of York, and Vicar of Bath 
Easton ; formerly Student of Christ Church, and successively Pro- 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon, and of Poetry, in the University of Oxford. 
Edited, together with additional Notes, introductory Notices, &c., by 
his Brother, William Daniel Conybeare, M. A. &c., Rector of Sully. 
Large 8vo. Harding & Lepard. 1826. 

T is with a species of patriotic gratulation that we notice the 
growing attention which has of late been given to the study of 
the language of the Anglo-Saxons. The remnant literature of these 
our ancestors is not indeed very extensive, nor can it pretend to vie 
with the fine models of Greece and Rome, or with the polished 

— of our own Augustan era. What they have left, 

towever, or so much of their bequest as the wreck of time has 

spared, is far from being only valuable as matter of literary 
curiosity, fit only for the shelves and cabinets of the antiquary. 

In point of historical record, for example, the Saxon Chronicle, 

which “ contains the original and authentic testimony of contem- 

porary writers to the most important transactions of our fore- 
fathers, both by sea and land, from their first arrival in this 
country to the year 1154” (and is therefore one of the bases 
upon which all English history, in an institutional and political 
point of view, must rest), may be, “ philosophically considered, ” 
as the learned and ingenious translator, Mr. Ingram, has truly 
observed, as “ the second great phenomenon in the history of 
mankind. For, if we except the sacred annals of the Jews, con- 
tained in the several books of the Old Testament, there is no 
other work extant, ancient or modern, which exhibits at one 
view a regular and chronological panorama of a people, described 
in rapid succession by different writers, through so many ages, 
jn their own vernacular language ;” constituting, accordingly, 
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a faithful depository of national occurrences, and “ national 
idiom ; and affording, at the same time, to the scientific investi- 
gator of the human mind a very interesting and extraordinary 
example of the changes incident to a language, as well as to a 
nation, in its progress from rudeness to refinement.” 

Nor ought the more exclusively literary researches of the 
Saxon student, or the treasures which such researches have 
rescued from oblivion, to be less regarded; for our language 
and our institutions stand, in reality, in the same predicament. 
Whatever Norman conquerors, and Italian priests, or successive 
intercourse with foreign nations may have added to the one or 
to the other, it is in the primitive Saxon that we must seek 
for the foundations of much that is truly valuable and charac- 
teristic in both. 

That our literature was in a state of what must now be called 
considerable rudeness, during the whole of the Saxon era, will 
be readily admitted. But, in what state was the literature of 
the other nations and languages of Europe? Our Anglo-Saxon 
writers wrote at a time when the world was in a state of com- 
parative barbarism; and in our estimation of them and their 
writings, it is with their foreign contemporaries that they ought 
to be compared, not with the brilliant exemplars of the intel- 
lectual cultivation and refinement, either of recent times, or of 
classical antiquity. But, with respect to the language in which 
they wrote—when we look to its structure in a grammatical 
point of view—to the elements of which it is composed, and its 
peculiar idioms, we shall perhaps be more disposed to admire its 
many and expressive excellences, than to stigmatise it as bar- 
barous and defective ; and philology may add something to that 
miscellaneous variety of historical evidence which cannot have 
escaped the notice of the diligent historical inquirer into our 
Saxon antiquities, that may dispose us to conclude that a much 
higher state of comparative civilization must have existed among 
our ancestors of the Saxon era than is apparent in the pages of 
our common-place historians—among which number, in this 
respect, at least, we must set down the otherwise accomplished 
and philosophical advocate of feudal Normanism, David Hume.* 





* With respect to the Saxon period of our history, it is not speaking too 
harshly of Mr. Hume, to say that, from the united causes of prejudice and 
indolence, he seems never to have entered into any of those researches that 
could have justified him in putting the name of history to the few pages 
he has devoted to the subject. Even the secondary authorities which he 
affects to quote, he had evidently never consulted with any attention—if, 
indeed, he had ever looked into them at all; for, in many instances, when 
referred to, they are found to be the very reverse of bearing out his state- 
ments: a charge, however, which is far from being ewclusively applicable 
to his history of this early period. 
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With the language of these, our primitive ancestors (much to 
the honour of the literature of the last half century be it spoken), 
the means of a more easy and general acquaintance have be- 
come much more efficient than hitherto they had been. The 
establishment of a Saxon professorship at Oxford has not been 
perverted into a mere titular sinecure. The labours of the late 
Mr. Conybeare, and of Mr. Ingram, have done much, not only to 
promote the study of the Saxon language within the academic 
confines, but even to popularise the subject in the rapidly ex- 
tending circles of general inquiry. 

The previous labours of Junius, of Lye, and of Hickes, had 
laid open to the student the fountains of Saxon literature; but 
there were few who as yet had resorted to the springs. Ingram’s 
Saxon Chronicle has rendered the approach to them at once 
more inviting and more accessible, With its judicious preface, 
its prefixed “ Short Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language,” 
its excellent arrangement of the original text, and, in general, 
very faithful and literal translation in corresponding columns, 
and its recondite notes, it might of itself (or with the assistance 
of Lye’s Dictionary), be almost regarded as affording sufticient 
means to the diligent student for attaining a tolerable mastery 
of the Saxon tongue. 

To the facilities for this attamment, however, a valuable 
addition will be found in the Rey. J. Bosworth’s “ Elements of 
the Anglo-Saxon Grammar,” which has since been followed up, 
in a more accessible form and compass, by his ‘‘ Compendious 
Grammar of the Primitive English or Anglo-Saxon Language,” 
chiefly selected from the previous work. And, last, not least in 
the attractive nature of its materials, and the skill and genius, 
as well as the assiduity, employed in its execution, comes the 
volume before us. 

To the literary antiquary, to the philologist, and the: prosodist, 
to the lover of critical analysis, and even to the admirer of the 
wild energies of poetic genius, it offers an ample fund of curious 
gratification: and though the process may lead us into some 
length, yet the interesting nature of a considerable portion of 
the matter, and the comparative freshness of a field hitherto 
‘but little trod, seem to call upon us to enter into a particular 
review of the contents.—Of the-origin and object of the work 
the editor thus speaks in his “ Prefatory Notice” :— 


__.* The attention of the late author had long been directed to the 
illustration of the early history of English poetry ; and his appointment 
to the professorship of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford in the 
1809, naturally rendered the metrical remains extant in that ancient 
_Janguage objects of his more particular inyestigation. The origin of 
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the present volume is to be found in the Terminal Lectures which, 
in virtue of that office, he was called upon to deliver: in whatever 
degree, therefore, it may be considered as forming a valuable accession 
to this branch of letters, it will afford an additional proof of the tendency 
of our Academical Institutions to cherish an enlarged spirit of literary 
inquiry on subjects far remote from those peculiar studies, which their 
opponents have erroneously and injuriously represented as forming the 
sole objects of a system stigmatized—mith little practical knowledge of 
its true nature or resulls—as narron, illiberal, and exclusive.’ 

‘In preparing his materials for these lectures,’ the Editor informs us, 
‘the Author was not contented merely to avail himself of the documents 
already rendered accessible through the medium of the press, by his 
predecessors in the same path of investigation ; but devoted much time 
to an examination of the manuscript stores of the Bodleian and Cottonian 
libraries, and more than once visited Exeter, for the express purpose of 
consulting the valuable collection of Saxon poetry bequeathed to the 
library of” that cathedral by bishop Leofric, in the eleventh century.”* 


These pursuits, however, were interrupted, we are informed, 
in 1812, by the exchange of an academical life for the clerical 
duties of a country village, which engrossed his chief atten- 
tion, ard also occasioned a less easy access to public libraries ; 
so that 


‘The further prosecution of these favourite researches was long 
suspended. Nor was it again resumed, otherwise than in the hope of 
rendering subservient to a purpose of parochial usefulness, the profits 
which might be expected to accrue from the publication of a work, 
obviously calculated to supply a desideratum of no inconsiderable im- 
portance in the history of the poetical antiquities of our language.’ 


This object, we are told, in a note, was the erection of a 
village school—proposals for publishing, in aid of which, 
“ Tilustrations of the early History of English and French 
Poetry” were circulated in the Autumn of 1817 ; and an adver- 
tisement, oars * detail the proposed contents, was inserted 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for August in that year. 

For this purpose “ the task of enlarging and methodizing his 
materials was recommenced with much ardour ;” but many 
delays intervening, the benevolent object was ‘‘ accomplished 





* To these known repositories of the antiquities of Saxon literature, it 
seems not improbable that some additions may be progressively discovered 
in the present disposition for searching into long-neglected trunks and 
cabinets ; and it should seem, from an article in a recent Number of the 
Literary Gazette, that there are some collections of Anglo-Saxon MSS. in 
the library of the duke of Buckingham and Chandos, at Stowe, which, 
through the liberality of the noble proprietor, are easily accessible. If so, 
it is likely that the surviving Mr. Conybeare may avail himself of them 
in those future researches which we hope he will be encouraged to 
prosecute, 
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by the author’s private resources before the first sheets of the 
proposed work were forwarded to the press.” But though the 
design of publishing by subscription was abandoned, the work 
was allowed gradually to proceed, “as the occasional amuse- 
ment of leisure hours ;”’ and other procrastinations arising from 
the peculiar typographical details necessary to such a publica- 
tion, a small portion only of the proofs (about 80 pages of the 
present volume) had been corrected, and about as much more 
transcribed in a state of complete preparation for the press, 
when the further progress was arrested by the sudden decease 
of the author. 

‘The task of publication thus devolved on the present Editor, who 
had for this purpose to arrange the detached communications to the 
Archeologia and the MS. materials already alluded to ; incorporating 
them in their proper relative situations, according to his conception 
of the original design, and supplying such connecting and illustrative 
matter as appeared requisite to the end in view.’ 

This task appears to have been undertaken with a congenial, 
as well as a fraternal, spirit; and, we may add, has been 
executed in a manner equally creditable to the editor himself, 
and to the reputation of his departed brother. 

The volume commences with an “ Introductory Essay on the 
Metre of Anglo-Saxon Poetry,” including two essays that had 
been communicated by the late Mr. Conybeare to the Anti- 
quarian Society, in the year 1813, and published by that learned 
body in the 17th volume of the Archeologia, to which the 
editor has added an advertisement relative to the unexecuted 
purposes of his brother: the Rhyming poem referred to in the 
first of those essays; a Recapitulation of the general Laws of 
Saxon Metre; a comparative estimate of the Icelandic and 
ancient Teutonic Metres, which he shows to have been con- 
structed on the same alliterative principle with the Anglo- 
Saxon ; an Investigation of the Alliterative Metres of the Celtic 
Nations; Observations on the derivation of the Alliterative 
Metres of the English poets of the middle ages from the Saxons. 
To the specimens of all of which he has affixed English versions, 
and to one of them—the Gudrunar Quida, or, “The Sorrow of 
Gudrun for the Death of her Husband Sigurd, treacherously mur- 
dered by her Brother Gunnar’’—a spirited metrical imitation. To 
these materials he has also added, “ An Arranged Catalogue of 
all the extant Remains of Anglo-Saxon Poetry [i. e. of all those 
known to be extant: we should be glad to be assured whether 
the affirmed collections in the library at Stowe will add any thing 
to the list], with some Specimens not noticed in the body of the 
work, particularly the Poem on the Death of Byrhtnoth.” 
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Of nearly the whole of this very interesting fragment, which 
assumes, in a very considerable degree, an epic tone and cha- 
racter, the editor has given a prose translation. The original 
Saxon he has not inserted, “ in the understanding,” as he 
informs us, “ that it is the intention of Mr. Price (to whose 
kindness he is indebted for the transcript whence the version 
is made) to publish it critically in the work on Saxon poetry, 
which he has announced in his valuable edition of Warton’s 
History of English Poetry ;” but he has thus characterized it, 
and (judging from the translation, which has all the appearance 
of having been made with scrupulous fidelity) with no more 
than impartial justice :— 


‘ The poem itself is remarkably free from the tautology and repe- 
titions which too often impart a feeble and puerile character to the 
compositions of our Saxon writers; and the language, while remote 
from the inflation and turgidity to which a false taste sometimes seduced 
them, frequently presents poetieal phrases and figures of considerable 
happiness and effect : such as when speaking of the clash of arms, it is 
said, “the hauberk sang a song of-terrors.” This relic, which is, 
unfortunately, a fragment only, mutilated both at the beginning and 
conclusion, forms a portion of an historical poem, celebrating the warlike 
exploits and death of Byrhtnoth, alderman of Northumbria, in an 
engagement against the Danish invaders, A. D.-991. It constitutes a 
battle-piece of spirited execution, mixed with short speeches from the 
principal warriors, conceived with much force, variety, and character. 
The death of the hero is also very graphically described. The whole 
approximates much more nearly than could have been expected, in the 
general features of its composition, to the war-scenes of Homer. If 
names like Byrhtnoth and Godric could be substituted for Patroclus 
and Menelaus, it might be almost literally translated into a cento of 
lines from the great father and fountain of poetry ; and, as it is, it 
reads very like a version from one of the military narratives of the 
Iliad, excepting its want of the characteristic similes.’ 

The resemblance of the battle-scene is, indeed, so close in 
its characteristics to those in Homer, that it may be said to 
afford a powerful confirmation of the fidelity of the descriptions 
of the mode of warfare, and the manners, if we may so express 
ourselves, of the field of conflict in the Grecian epic : for, as the 
supposition of the author of Byrhtnoth having had any acquaint- 
ance with the works of Homer is entirely out of the question, 
the similarity in so many instances can only be accounted for 
on the supposition that both had accurately described the 
modes of conflict prevalent (though in ages and countries so 
remote) in states of society in many essential circumstances 
so similar to each other, The poem has all the internal 
evidence of having been composed shortly after the event 
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which forms the subject of it, and which occurred in the year 
991, and the historical record of which is quoted by the translator 
from the chronicles of the church of Ely. 

To substantiate the resemblances alluded to by passages from 
the version of the poem itself, would demand more length of 
quotation than our space can afford; but the following may 
give some idea of the spirit of the more general descriptions, 
and will evince no small portion of Homeric spirit in the Saxon 
Scald :— 

‘ The conflict then drew nigh—the glory of the chieftains! The 
hour was come when the fated warriors should fall. Shouts arose—the 
ravens congregated—and the eagle greedy of its food—a cry was on the 
earth. They darted from their hands many a stout spear—the sharpened 
arrows flew—the bows were busy—the buckler received the weapon’s 
point—bitter was the fight—-warriors fell on either side—the youths lay 
slain.” , 

After this introductory matter follow the Illustrations of 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry, as prepared and arranged, and, to the 
extent of the first 80 pages, superintended through the press, 
by the late Mr. Conybeare, commencing with the “ Hymn of 
Cedmon, preserved in Alfred’s translation of Bede’s Eccle- 
siastical History.” 

“ The earliest mention of Saxon poetry,” we are told, “ which 
antiquaries have been able to discover, occurs in the fourth book 
of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History. The twenty-fourth chapter 
of that book is occupied by an account of the ee talents 
and exemplary piety of Ceadmon, a monk of the abbey of 
Streoneshalh, in Northumbria,” but originally an uneducated 
cowherd, “ whose genius, supernaturally, as it was believed, 
restricted to the treatment of scriptural and devotional subjects, 
appeared, when so employed, little short of actual inspiration, 
in the eyes, not only of his more unlearned contemporaries, but 
in those of the venerable historian himself.” The earliest com- 
position attributed to him, and the only indisputable relic of 
his genius now remaining, is that which Bede translated into 
Latin, and of which Alfred has preserved the original [the 
authenticity of the Junian Cadmon—of which we shall speak 
hereafter—having been called in question], “ will scarcely be 
thought (as Mr. Conybeare observes) to merit the praises 
bestowed upon it by the historian.” It is curious, however, as 
being recorded to have been composed by the poet in his sleep, 
during the heavenly vision in which he first received the poetical 
inflatus : Mr. Coleridge being, we believe, the only poet besides, 
whose waking hours have been employed in transcribing the 
verses composed by him during those of his slumber. It is 
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curious also in a more authentic point of view, from being the 
earliest specimen of Saxon poesy which transcript or tradition 
has handed down to us with the sanction of any thing like con- 
temporary testimony. The circumstances of the record, how- 
ever, sufficiently prove, that though this may be the earliest 
Saxon poem preserved, Ceedmon was so far from being the 
first Saxon poet, that the practice of reciting the vernacular 
poetry to the harp, at festivals and banquet tables, was, in his 
time, a common and established usage: for “ Cadmon,” says 
Bede, “ was, to an advanced period of life, so totally ignorant 
of verse” [and this it seems was extraordinary even in a cow- 
herd] “that, being accidentally present at a feast where the 
amy sung in their turns /etitiea causd, so soon as he saw the 
tarp approach himself, he quitted the table abruptly, and 
retired to his own home,” where, in the course of the ensuing 
night, he had the visitation in his dream which endowed him 
with the poetic faculty, and consecrated it to sacred purposes. 

Even with respect to this fragment, a doubt has by some 
sceptical antiquaries been raised, whether it be not “ rather a 
translation by Alfred from the Latin of Bede, than the original 
effusion of Cedmon. Mr. Conybeare presents us, however, with 
“one short fragment of Saxon poetry, belonging to the same 
era of our language and versification, the age oat authenticity 
of which are beyond dispute,” and which, though “ never before 
noticed by any of our poetical antiquaries, boasts no less an 
author than the venerable Bede,” and is supposed to have been 
composed by him on his death-bed. 

“ The Song of the Traveller” (2%. e. of the Wandering Scald), 
which follows, is not of much higher order of poetic merit, though 
valuable, as throwing some light on the manners of the time, 
and particularly on the high estimation in those days of the 
minstrel character, and preserving the names of tribes, or 
nations (if they may so be called), of which we have now no 
other record ; and the free paraphrase, with which, as in other 
instances (as well as a literal Latin version), Mr. Conybeare 
accompanies the original, will give it some attraction even to 
the mere English reader. 

But of the ample analysis of the “ Anglo-Saxon poem, con- 
cerning the exploits of Beorwulf the Dane” that follows, and 
the blank-verse version of considerable extracts from the 
respective cantos (forty-three in number) with which Mr. Cony- 
beare has accompanied it, we must speak in terms of much 
warmer admiration. “It is unquestionably,” says our author, 
“the earliest composition of the heroic kind extant in any lan- 
guage of modern, or rather of barbarous, Europe.” “It was 
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first noticed by: Wanley, as far back as the year 1705;” and 
“ Mr. S. Turner made some pretty copious extracts from the 
opening cantos, a literal transiation from which he has inserted 
in the essays attached to his learned and valuable history of the 
Anglo-Saxons.” In its present state, it is ascribed, upon appa- 
rently satisfactory grounds, to the age of Canute, but is supposed 
by Mr. Conybeare, with great probability, to have been then a 
version of some much older poem; not unlikely to have been 
imported (as Mr. Conybeare also suggests, Addenda, p. 286) by 
the Scalds, who, from the well-attested customs of the times, we 
may well suppose to have accompanied Hengist in his first 
invasion or settlement on the island. In many essential respects, 
besides its apparent historical basis, and almost in point of 
length, it may be regarded as epic ; though in fable and imagery 
in complete accordance with that wild grandeur of spirit and 
invention which distinguishes the Gothic romance; and which 
has so commonly, though so erroneously, been supposed to have 
been first imported into Europe from the east, during the time 
of the Crusades ; but which was undoubtedly derived (as this 
very ancient poem would of itself sufficiently prove) from the 
north, with all that daring infusion of imaginative grandeur so 
congenial with the glorious extravagance of the Scandinavian 
mythology. The only material blemish of this poem, in an epic 
point of view, is the violation of the unity of the action, by 
adding to the first adventure, which is brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion at the end of the XXIXth canto, “ another adventure, 
in which the same hero, fifty years after his elevation to the 
throne” (to which the former adventure had entitled him), 
“was destined to engage, as might naturally be anticipated, 
with far other success.” We have, however, nothing to do but 
to disentangle the two distinct portions from this unnatural and 
unnecessary connection, and we have an [liad and an Odyssy, 
both from the pen of the same Anglo-Saxon, or Anglo-Danish, 
Homer, who, if not equal to the Greek, has yet no feeble 
touch of the same heroic fire, and draws evidently his inspira- 
tions from the same fountains of imaginative conception and 
original genius. 

The first adventure, which occupies nearly two-thirds of the 
whole MS., relates the successful expedition of Beorwulf, to 
redeem the realm and palace of Hrothgar (a king of the western 
part of Denmark) from the depredations of the Grendel, an 
“evil and mysterious enemy,* who is described as a magician, 





* Grendel seems to have been of olden time a name indicative of evil or 
demoniac race. Jt is applied in the Junian Cedmon to Satan, 
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as possessed of more than human strength and stature, and as 
invulnerable to all weapons of earthly mould ;” and who was, as 
the poet relates, “ of the progeny of Cain, a wicked and gigantic 
race, of whom came the Jutes, Yifes, and Orcneas.” Of the kind 
of depredations committed by this supernatural foe, a general 
notion may be conceived from the following description of his 
last, and to him fatal, visit to the festal palace of Hrothgar, on 
the night after the arrival of Beorwulf and his brethren in 
arms : — 


¢ When on the moor, beneath the hill of mists, 
The Grendel came—a heaven-abandon’d wretch ;— 
The foul assassin thought in that high hall 

To gorge some human prey. Onwards he pass’d 
In darkness, till right near he might behold 
That princely bower, the noble’s golden seat, 
Rich deck’d with many a mead-cup. Was not that 
His first foul errand to the Scylding’s courts ; 
But never yet had he encounter’d there 

With mightier man or bolder. Soon he reach’d, 
A joyless guest, that hall ; soon, unoppos’d, 
With giant arm, fierce in his wrath, dash’d down 
Her iron-banded gates ; and now he trod 

Her chequer’d floor, angry of soul he moved, 

A fiendish foe ; and flame-like, as he strode, 

Shot from his eyes a sad and hideous light. 

There might he see the heroes at their rest-— 

A band of brothers. Then his heart was glad, 
For sooth he thought, or e’er the morrow dawn’d, 
From each man’s corpse to drain the blood of life. 
Unhallow’d miscreant ! 


Beorwulf having mastered and mortally maimed this necro- 
mantic intruder in a desperate struggle, that shook and rent the 
palace almost to its very foundations, and in which he wrenched 
and tore away from its socket one of the monster’s gigantic 
arms, had yet another foe, the Grendel’s sorceress-mother, to 
assail in her infernal den. In quest of this terrific hag he and 
his heroes trod 


‘ The mountain pass, a steep and uncouth way, 

By cliff and cavern’d rock, that hous’d within 

The monsters of the flood.— 

Troublous and blood-stain’d roll’d the stream below.’ 


The strand of this enchanted stream 


‘ Was held by many a fell and uncouth foe, 
Monster and worm, and dragon of the deep.’ 


With these, both on the margin and in the wave, and “ at the 
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bottom of the flood,” the hero has to encounter, before he can 
penetrate the infernal cavern, where, after a long-doubtful 
conflict with the sorceress, espying mid the treasures of that 
marvellous and terrific realm “a wondrous brand and vast,” 
which had been forged by the Jutes themselves in days of old ; 
and for the wielding of which no feebler hand 


‘ In the stern play of battle had sufficed,’ 


he “full lightly seized the hilt,” and at a single stroke cut 
through “ the ringed bones of her neck,” and 

‘ Thro’ the frail mantle of the quivering flesh, 

Drove with continuous wound.’ 


The chief, to the astonishment of his despairing ee 
having at length regained the strand upon which he had left 
them, 
‘ Fresh wonders straight 

Held them intent, for that stout sword of proof, 

Its warrior-task fulfill’d, dropp’d to the ground 

(So work’d the venom of the felon’s blood) 

A molten mass, e’en as the icicle, 

When He, whose will the varying seasons own, 

Looseth the frosty fetters that enchain 

The watery waste, maker and sire of all.’ 


But, with this imperfect sketch of the story, and these scanty 
quotations from the translated passages, we must take leave of 
the first adventure ; and of the other, which we would fain regard 
as a separate poem, briefly say, that it relates the expedition of 
the same hero, in his old age, against a dragon, “the ranger of 
the darksome night, the fire-drake,” who, in consequence of the 
rocky cave, in which she kept her vast hoarded treasures, hav- 
ing been invaded, spreads desolation through his realm’; an ad- 
venture in which, with the faithful assistance of Wiglaf, the son 
of Whistan, though deserted by his other followers, the com- 
panions of his hospitable board, he becomes, in his last moments, 
victorious, and redeems his subjects at the price of life. The 
reproach of Wiglaf to his appalled companions is so charac- 
teristic of the manners of the times, that we cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting it :-— 

«« Well I remember,” cried the indignant youth, 

« When in his bower we quaff’d the generous mead, 
And shar’d his bounty, chain, and ring of gold, 
What word we pledg’d to him our bounteous lord : 
Vow’d we not, that, if danger should betide, 

Our arms should werk our quittance ?” ’ 


Mr. Conybeare, in his observations upon this very extraor- 
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dinary poem, does not fail to remind us, “ that the Scandinavian 
bard, in the general style and complection of his poetry, 
approaches much more nearly to the father of the Grecian 
epic, than to the romances of the middle ages;” and that 
this similarity -— be traced “in the simplicity of his plan, 
in the air of probability given to all its details, even where the 
subject may be termed supernatural ; in the length and tone of 
the speeches introduced, and in their frequent digressions to 
matters of contemporary or previous history.” And, with re- 
spect to the subject and imagery of the poem, particularly of 
the last cantos, he very justly observes, that they “ afford an 
additional argument, if any such were wanting, after the labours 
of Percy and Ellis, against the theory [of Warton] which would 
attribute to the fictions of romance a Saracenic origin. The 
dragon furnished with wings, and breathing flame, the sword 
which melts at the touch of Jutish blood, the unearthly light 
which pervades the cave of the Grendel, and beams from the 
magic statues presiding over that of the fire-drake, had the 
occurred in a poetn of later date, would, in all probability, have 
been considered by the eminent author of that theory as un- 
doubted importations of the Crusades.” 

The author, however, finds a solution for the phenomena of 
the resemblance between northern and oriental table “in the 
hypothesis more recently oper by those continental 
scholars, who, regarding the Gothic and the Sanscrit as cognate 
dialects, and identifying the character and worship of Odin with 
that of Buddha, claim for the whole of the Scandinavian mytho- 
logy an Asiatic origin of far more remote and mysterious anti- 

uity.” 

’ Besides the portions of metrical version, the original text with 
a close Latin translation in corresponding columns accompanies 
this analysis, and a collation of Thorkel’s Copenhagen edition, 
with the original MS., preserved in the British Musuem, with 
some erudite notes, equally curious and interesting, tracing many 
connections and resemblances between the customs, fables, and 
superstitions of Grecian, oriental, and northern, antiquity. 

Of the “ Appendix,” consisting of materials, not arranged 
during the for «2 life, but intended for the work, and in part 
previously published in Vol. xvii of the Archwologia, British 
Bibliographer, &c., we must — more briefly—not because 
we deem the editor, either in what he has arranged, or in what 
he has deemed it necessary to add, appears at all to have fallen 
off in his task; but because we see the danger of our article 
extending to unreasonable length. 

This Kppendix consists of 1. “ The Battle of Finsborough,”’ 
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a fragment, “ discovered by the celebrated Hickes, on a single 
leaf, bound up with a MS. volume of Homilies; preserved in 
the archiepiscopal library at Lambeth, whence he transcribed 
and published it in his Thes. Ling. Septentr.; and which was 
republished in the present form (i. e. with a Latin translation 
and metrical English version), as a communication from the 
author of these Illustrations to the Bibliographia Britannica. 
II. “ Specimens of the Junian Cedmon,” that is to say, of a 
metrical paraphrase of the Book of Genesis, and some other 
parts of the Old Testament, extant ina MS. of the tenth cen- 
tury, preserved in the Bodleian en and by Junius, who 
published an edition of it at Amsterdam in 1655, ascribed, 
without hesitation, and, as appears to us, upon tolerably 
sufficient grounds, to Cedmon. After weighing the ar- 
guments, pro and con, upon this question, the editor of these 
** Tilustrations ” evidently inclines, as we have already ob- 
served, to the opinion of Junius; and, having reminded us, 
that, according to the testimony of Bede, “Cadmon was the 
head of an extensive school of imitators, who adopted him 
as their great model,” concludes, that though “the question 
whether the Bodleian MS. exhibits the genuine remains of the great 
head of that school, or of some one among its later disciples, 


must be considered as undecided,” and perhaps undecideable ; 
yet “the merit of many portions of the sosaiaie’, and espe- 
cially of the narrative of the fall of our first parents, may induce 
us rather to incline to the former opinion.” To the a oy 


produced upon this side of the question, we think may be fairly 
added the consideration, that as there is no other specific claim- 
ant to the honour of this production, nor any other name on 
record to which it could be with any evidence of probability 
assigned, it is much more likely that a work in some of its parts 
of such high merit should have originated with a poet whom 
Bede and the monastics have so highly extolled, than that the 
monks should have left totally unnamed any one, evidently of 
their own order, who was competent to such a performance. 

In calling the work under consideration (certain portions of 
it at least) merely a scriptural paraphrase, Mr. Conybeare is 
evidently aware that no small injustice is done to the author of 
it. He admits that several portions aspire, and we should say 
with no faint pretensions, to the merit of original poetry : and 
the ensuing extracts from the sketch of the contents of the MS. 
will show what considerable obligations even our immortal Mil- 
ton condescended to receive from it. 

‘ The first portion, after an exordium of thanksgiving to the great 
Creator, relates the fall of a portion of the angelic host, and the design 
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of the Deity to replenish the void thus occasioned in his creation by a 
better and holier race ; the consequent production of this earthly system 
by the successive operations of six days is then closely, yet not without 
the addition of poetical ornament, paraphrased from the first chapter of 
Genesis. But a chasm in the manuscript has interrupted the narrative 
at the close of the third day’s work. It recommences with the formation 
of Eve, and a description of Paradise, being again mutilated in the 
prohibitory charge which was made the test of obedience to its inha- 
bitants.’ 

‘The paraphrast then enters upon what seems originally to have 
formed a distinct narrative, having for its subject the fall of man, 
ushered jin by a repetition (but more in detail) of the circumstances, 
already introduced in the exordium, of the pride, rebellion, and punish- 
ment of Satan and his powers; and with a resemblance to Milton so 
remarkable, that much of this portion might be almost literally trans- 
lated by a cento of lines from that great poet: he introduces us to the 
debates of the fallen angels, and ascribes to their prince a speech of 
much spirit and character, although injured by the repetitions common 
to the poetry of a rude period. In this, Satan, after indignant murmurs 
at his fate, exhorts his companions, by the memory of past benefits, to 
aid in soothing his pains by procuring that vengeance against the new 
favourites of Heaven, which the fiery fetters bound indissolubly upon his 
own limbs (but as it should seem upon his alone) deprived him of the 
possibility of attempting in person. One of the associate fiends (as 
may be gathered from the context, for the manuscript is here again 
mutilated) accepts the task, and under the disguise of the serpent, 
becomes the tempter of our first parents, with whom he enters upon a 
long dialogue, representing himself as an emissary from the Deity, com- 
missioned to charge them to partake of the tree of death. Adam refuses 
to credit his pretensions ; but Eve yields to his threats of the vengeance 
of Heaven, provoked by the incredulity with which its messenger had 
been received, and to the compliments which he adroitly insinuates to 
her own superior prudence; a quality, however, in which the poet 
more than hints his opinion of her deficiency: the fiend casts over her a 
magical delusion, by which he induces her to believe at the moment 
when she has eaten the forbidden fruit, that all her faculties are expanded, 
that a celestial light shines around her, and that her sphere of vision is 
so enlarged as to penetrate throughout the universe, even to the throne 
where the Deity sitteth, in the south-eastern regions of the heavens, 
encircled by his angels. Her representations and persuasions succeed in 
shaking the resolution of her husband, and the tempter prepares to 
return to his prince, exulting in the triumphant revenge which he is 
about to carry back as an alleviation to the torments of hell. The 
misery and remorse of Adam, and the judgment of the Deity are then 
briefly described. This portion of the paraphrase,’ it is truly observed, 
‘rather claims the title of an original poem. Its form and character are 
remarkably dramatic; and if we had any reasons for supposing that 
representations of scriptural histories analogous to the mysteries of a 
later period were then known, we might almost believe it to have been 
written with that view.’ 
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To the readers of Milton it can neither be necessary to say 
how much of the plan of the Paradise Lost has been evidently 
suggested by the Junian Czedmon, nor how magnificently he 
has in many instances improved on the suggestion, especially 
in making Satan himself his own great artificer, instead of 
employing one of his subordinate associates as his instrument 
in the perilous voyage for the temptation and overthrow of man. 
The following speech of Satan on surveying the dismal prison- 
house assigned to him, after his rebellion and fall, as rendered 
into modern English by Mr. Conybeare, will illustrate what 
that gentleman has affirmed, that portions of the Saxon poem 
«“ might be almost literally translated by a cento of lines from 
our great poet.” 

‘ Is this the hateful place (unlike indeed 

Those seats we once in heaven’s high kingdom knew) 
To which the conqueror chains me, never more, 
Expelled by him, th’ Almighty one, to gain 

That realm! How hath he wrong’d us of our right, 
That the dread flames of this infernal gulf 

Pours full upon us, and denies us heaven ! 

That heaven, alas! he destines to receive 

The sons of men: ‘tis this that grieves me most, 
That Adam, he the earth-born, should possess 

My glorious seat ; that he should live in joy, 

And we in hell’s avenging horrors pine. 

O that my hands were free, that I might hence 
But for a time, but for a winter's day ! 

Then with this host: but that these knotted chains 
Encompass, that these iron bands press on me. 

O! I am kingdomless ; hell’s fetters cling 

Hard on each limb: above, beneath, the flame 
Fierce rages: sight more horrible mine eyes 

Ne’er yet have witness’d. O’er these scorching deeps 
The fire no respite knows: the strong-forged chain, 
With ever-biting links, forbids my course.’ 


The “appended part” of the MS. which is in “a dif- 
ferent and more modern, though still ancient, character, consists 
of an entirely distinct poem, the principal subject of which is 
the triumphant entrance into Hades by Christ, familiarly known 
in the middle ages under the title of the Harrowing of Hell :’ 
and, we could almost venture to say, that it might have been 
expected to have suggested a better, or at least a more epic, 
om for the “ Paradise Regained,” than that which Milton 

as adopted. After several long reproachful harangtes of Satan 


and his angels, inartificially thrown together, and a digression 
“ to the moral inference, that man may acquire by his conduct, 
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either joy with the angels above, or torment in the society of 
the fiends,” Xc. the Saxon poet proceeds to state, that 


‘The knowledge that Christ should descend to hell to redeem his 
people, was an especial cause of grief to Lucifer. The dread of the 
iends, and the joy of the captive spirits of men, at the accomplishment 
of that great event, are next described. While the Victorious Redeemer 
prepares to lead forth his ransomed saints, Eve addresses him, bewailing 
the consequences of her transgression, and supplicating his aid to deliver 
herself and her offspring, since for that purpose he ‘had, from her 
daughter Mary, assumed the nature of man. Christ having accomplished 
this deliverance, in turn recapitulates what he had endured and done for 
that purpose. His several appearances to his disciples, after his resur- 
rection, the institution of baptism, and his ascension briefly follow ; and 
the consideration of his present station at the right hand of the Eternal 
Father is made to introduce that of his future and final judgment.’ 


Ili. “ Exeter Manuscript.” The editor, in an introductory 
notice, gives a particular account (in which we have not space 
to follow him) of this curious and interesting relic, — of 
which Wanley, in his analytical catalogue of Saxon MSS.; 
has, especially in the latter parts, a vague and incorrect 
notice, and of which the author of the [ilustrations had pre- 
pared extensive transcripts for the further prosecution of his 
task. Of eight of these, we have (principally from the late 
Author's M.S. Lectures on Anglo-Saxon Poetry) particular 
analyses, with extracts from originals, and the usual 
accompaniments of a Latin literal translation, and a free and 
spirited English version: to wit—I. Hymn on the Day of 
Judgment { from B. I. s. 2]; Hymna of Thanksgiving [B. I. 
s. 3], in which are some stanzas which the illustrator does not 
scruple to bring into comparison with the celebrated Ode to the 
Sun, in the Antigone of Sophocles; 3. The Pheenix [B. II. 
s. 1], a paraphrase from a Latin original attributed to.Lactantius, 
and not urlike, in mystic character, to the fable of Psyche ; 
4. Gnomic Poem [B. IX. s. 4];* 5.-The Soul’s Complaint 
against the Body [B. X.s. 1]; Scaldic Poem, on the adven- 
tures of “ Weland, the Vulcan of Northern Mythology” | B. X. 





* In this 9th Book it seems there is (leaf 96) a “.Moralization on the 
Whale,” of which no extract of the original is given, but from which 
Mr. Conylieare, the editor, presents a quotation in medern dialect, which 
will remind the reader of a celebrated simile in the Paradise Lost, and 
will still further illustrate the attention which Milton had given to these 
Saxon MSS. 

‘ This monster of the deep resembles in appearance the rude and barren 
rock; so that incautious mariners cast their anchor in its side, disembark, 
and kindle their fire, when suddenly it plunges and everwhehns them 
amidst the waves.’ 
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s. 2.], and who, by the way, in one of “ the Valkyrie or War- 
pve eed (who wait upon Woden, and select his victims in the field 
of battle), seems to have been provided with a more appropriate 
spouse than is consigned to his Grecian prototype. [Their 
loves, their nuptials, their separation, the cruel injury inflicted 
on his hamstring, his Thyestian and winged vengeance, &c. 
present an inviting subject to any poet whose imagination may 
delight to revel among the wild fictions of Scandinavian fable. ] 
7. The Exile’s complaint (inserted by the editor), a theme of 
elegiac pathos ; onl 8. The Ruined Walstone—a considerable 
portion of the poetical version of which is supplied by the 
editor ; and in a style (notwithstanding that he thinks it neces- 
sary to apologise for himself as “ altogether unpractised in 
poetical composition”) which shows him, in this as in other 
respects, fully competent to follow up to its completion the task 
of illustrating the remains of our ancestral poetry, which his 
late brother has so well begun. 

The subjects of the two remaining parts of this Appendix, are 
“‘ King Alfred’s Metrical Paraphrase of the poetical portion of 
Boethius De Consolatione Philosophia,” and a“ Norman-Saxon 
Fragment on Death,” of the age of Henry II. 

The commencement of the extract from the latter of these 
presents a curious instance (the frequent recurrence of which 
we are rather surprised that the editor should no where have 
noticed) of how little more than a mere alteration of the spell- 
ing is occasionally necessary to render the old Saxon still intel- 
ligible—especially to those who have any degree of familiarity 
with the provincial dialects. Death is the speaker, and this is 
the Saxon that he speaks :— 

‘De per bol gebylo —, was bold [building-house] 
uilt 

En Su ibonen pene ; Ere thou born were ; 

De per mol> imyne Thee was mould minted 

Ep Su of moven come.* Ere thou of mother came.’ 


Again we have a few lines further on :— 


¢ Dupelear ir Saec hur, Doorless is that house, 
Anb veonc hit ir pisinnen ; And dark it is within ; 
Daen Su birt rere bidyce, There thou be’st fast bedite, 
An> Dae’ hers 8a caeze. And Death hefteth the key.’ 





* In this and the eeiing, quteitane of the Saxon text we have uniformly 
r. 


used the Saxon character. Conybeare, however (as will be seen by refer- 
ence to the pa 247, 248, 271, from which they are selected), has used occa- 
sionally, in his quotations, the parallel modern characters, as E for €, G for B, 
w for p, s for, and r for n—a liberty which would make our illustration less 
complete, 
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Nor is this approximation of the ancient towards the modern 
dialect the result, in these instances, of any growing admixture 
of words from the Norman-French ; and the instances are neither 
few nor less striking that might be selected from the specimens 
of the pure yess Sama epoch. In the Elegiac poem, ‘ The 
Exiles Complaint,” for example, from Bishop Leofric’s Exeter 
MS. successions of lines of this description are so thickly 
strewn as to constitute nearly a third part of the whole. Take, 
for example, the following :— 


* Unven ac cneo Under oak tree 

Geond Sar eond renaera, Geond this earth scrafa. 
Daen ic ricran mot There I sit must 
Summon langne vaez ; Summer long day ; 
Daen ic pepan maez. There I weep may.’ 


There are but two words geond near, and scrafa a cave, that 
require any translation; and similar successions of an equal 
number of lines occur in several parts of the same poem where 
scarcely a syllable needs to be changed to make them English 
still: as— 


¢—mec man punian, —me maun wonne 
On puva beanpa In woody bowers, 
Unv2n ac tneo Under oak-tree 

On 8am eon’ renaere ; _ In them earth scrafe ; 
Calo ir Sir eons pels. Cold is this earth cell.’ 


Mr. Conybeare’s “feral rendering is not, indeed, so close ; nor 
is it desirable that it should be so, as the effect is certainly 
nceouth, and has been attempted by us only for the sake of 
illustration. 
* 1 am compell’d to sojourn 
In woodland bowers, 
Beneath the oak-tree, 
In this earthy cavern ; 
Cold is this earthy mansion.” 


We submit it to the consideration of Mr. Conybeare whether, 
in the mere interpreting version, it would not be more useful to 
the uninitiated reader, and more conducive to etymological pur- 
poses, if, wherever the original words happen, in every thing but 
their modes of spelling and inflection, still to continue to be 
English, they were scrupulously preserved in what professes 
to be the close translation of the parallel column. 

And here we might take leave of this curious and interesting 
volume, if a passage in the last article of the “ Appendix” (that on 
the Norman-Saxon fragment) did not call our attention back to 
the subject with which we had a strong inclination to have 
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begun, but that our solicitude to do justice to so much which 
we approve induced us to suspend our observations upon that 
in which we find (though mixed with much that has our 
approval also) something from which we must dissent : namely, 
the attempt to sustain any sort of parallel between the rhythm 
of the Northern metres and their derivatives, and that of the 
classical languages, by the futile, though oft-reiterated pretence, 
‘that two distinct and utterly dissimilar prosodial properties, 
equally in themselves indispensable to the harmony of all ver- 
sification, can yet oné of them be substituted for, or supply the 
absence of, the other. Speaking of the fragment on Death, 
and recurring to the metrical doctrine maintained in the In- 
troductory Essay, and other parts of the volume, we are told, 
that 

‘The metre in which this poem is written is evidently the alliterative 
one, universally adopted by the Anglo-Saxon writers of verse. Tis 
rhythm appears, like that of its prototypes, to resemble the Trochaic or 
Dactylic measures of the ancients, substituting, however, as in all modern 
languages, emphasis in the place of quantity.’ 


We are aware that language similar to this has been frequent 
in the mouths of our modern prosodists, and has come to be 
received almost as a setiled doctrine: we, however, shall not 
scruple to eontend, that what Mr. Conybeare here calls emphasis 
(a word, by the way, which has its own distinctive and necessary 
function in the analysis of language and utterance, and should 
therefore never be put upon any other service), and what 
others,-with still greater impropriety, have called accent, but 
which the Greek grammarians properly denominated THESIS 
(the pulsative or heavy poise), is a quality, and has an office, so 
perfectly distinct from quantity, that the one can never, in the 
prosody or rhythmus of any language, perform the function of 
the other ;—that quantity alone can never perceptibly mark the 
commencement or termination of a foot or simple metre; and 
that the thesis or impulse of a syllable cannot supply the 
deficiency of quantity. And, further, that (although the latter 
may be, and frequently is, by bad speakers and by bad writers, 
violated in its proportions) the utterance of no language can un- 
interruptedly proceed without the former; nor can the prosodial 
phenomena of any language be intelligibly and practically ex- 
plained, without appeal to this principle of primary impulse. 
In short, that the Tests is, and always was, and always must 
be (with its necessarily alternating arsis, or remission), the 
primary regulator of all rhythm; and that the quantities of the 
Greek and Roman prosodists are, in reality, only a beautiful 
adaptation of prepertions to this -primary necessity . cf the’ 
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momentum ; as are also (though under the regulation of laws in 
their idiomatic minutia considerably different) the metrical 
arrangements of our modern poets (such of them, at least, as 
have any genuine metre, or essential harmony at all); as from 
the poetical versions or paraphrases both of the author and 
editor of the Essay, whether in rhyme or blank verse, dispersed 
through this volume, may be sufficiently demonstrated. 

We lament that we cannot in this place go into this subject 
with the amplitude it requires; but we quit it with the less 
reluctance, because it is likely that our attention will, ere long, 
be called to it again in the critical examination of another 
work which has recently issued from the press, 

In the mean time, we readily and cheerfully admit, in every 
other point of view, the correctness of the metrical opinions 
advanced in the Essay. The existence of metrical rules and 
principles in the structure of the Anglo-Saxon and other Northern 
poems is fully established; and the fact that alliteration was 
the discriminating and prominent feature of their metrical 
idioms is placed beyond dispute. That the learned Hickes ran 
into erroneous extravagance, cannot be denied, when, in the 
spirit of his age, “influenced by the desire of reducing every 
thing to some classical standard, he endeavoured to show that 
the writers whom he was recommending to the world observed 
the legitimate rules of Latin prosody, and measured their feet 
by syllabic quantity ;” that is to say, by quantities alternating ac- 
cording to classical arrangements. Butthat Mr.Tyrwhitt should, 
on the other hand, have run into the extreme of declaring, ‘ that 
he can discover in the productions of our Saxon bards no traces 
‘whatever either of a regular metrical system, or even of that 
alliteration which had hitherto been regarded as their invariable 
characteristic, and should profess himself unable to perceive 
any difference between the poetry and the prose of that people, 
Jurther than the employment of a more inflated diction and 
inverted construction of sentence in that to which the former title 
was usually affixed,” can, indeed, be accounted for in no other 
way than by the supposition that “the plan of the work (his 
edition of the Canterbury Tales) in which he was engaged, 
relating to the language and yersification of a much later period, 
demanded from him nothing more than a slight and incidental 
mention of Anglo-Saxon poetry,” and, therefore, he had neyer 
givena “ carefal and patient examination to the question.” 

After the notice we have thus taken of these “ Illustrations,” it 
is scarcely necessary for us to add, that we recommend them 
to the diligent perusal of all those who can feel an interest in 
the poetical and_philological antiquities of our language, 
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Art. X.—1. The Eventful Life of a Soldier, during the late War in 
Portugal, Spain, and France. By a Sergeantof the * * * 
Regiment of Infantry. Edinburgh. 1827. 

2. Journal of a Soldier of the Seventy-first Regiment, Highland Light 
Infantry, from 1806 to 1815. Third Edition. Edinburgh. 1822. 

3. Personal Narrative of Adventures in the Peninsula, during the War 
in 1812-1813. By an Officer late in the Staff Corps Regiment of 
Cavalry. London. Murray. 1827. 


PUBLICATIONS such as those which head our article are 

valuable in so far as they tend to make us acquainted with 
the realities of a soldier’s life and habits; and the more so, 
as individual narratives concerning the late war have not 
been so numerous as might have been expected, considering the 
great number of those engaged in it, and the leisure which the 
survivors must be supposed to have enjoyed since its termina- 
tion. Those which seem best entitled to commendation are 
from the pens of Scotchmen—a circumstance nowise remark- 
able, since the moral education which the working classes in that 
country receive is acknowledged to be far superior to that which 
the southern portion of this island affords to its over-worked 
peasantry. The Journal of a Soldier of the Seventy-first Regi- 
ment has long been before the public, and is deservedly appre- 
ciated as a faithful picture of the details of the Peninsular 
warfare. We shall therefore direct our notice more exclusively 
to the Serjeant’s “ Recollections,” which have recently been 
published. 

very account of military operations, however exciting to the 
imagination, must produce a certain amount of painful emotion 
in a benevolent mind. Among the various features and inci- 
dents of a campaign, mention must be made of the sufferings 
and barbarities which attend in its train; but the degree to 
which our attention is invited to them depends greatly upon 
the condition of the party narrating. 

The chronicler of military affairs, who has taken no part in 
the events which he describes, uniformly undervalues the cost 
of success and the disasters of defeat. It is his task to render 
the features of war attractive, not revolting, and his work is 
addressed to that class whose voice is ever for drawing the 
sword. The manceuvres of a large army skilfully directed and 
crowned with victory have always a deep interest for the 
general reader, whilst the national vanity is flattered in the 
person of every individual who reads of his countrymen’s 
valorous deeds. The names of particular officers, too, occur 
in the pages of the annalist, od animate the young gentry 
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with emulous desire for fame. If the sufferings of the army be 
adverted to, it is usually done in such general terms as to excite 
no very great attention; and whereas it is affirmed that the 
moment they get into comfortable quarters all their privations 
are forgotten, we take it for granted, these bad times are only 
occasional. We never hear a word about the imperfections of 
the medical or commissariat department, nor any mention of 
the insolent tyranny to which the men are exposed from ill- 
tempered superiors. But even when the details of a campaign 
are described by an actual participator, it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world whether he hold a commission or not. It is 
pemeey natural that an officer, having entered the service of 

is own free will, secure from the every-day’s fatigue and 
hardship which await the common soldier, with money to buy 
provisions, comforts, and clothing, waited upon by others, 
frequently riding whilst the soldiers walk carrying a heavy 
load, and (which is, perhaps, an advantage equivalent to all the 
rest) animated with the hope that his name may appear in 
“the Despatch;” it is perfectly natural, we say, that an 
officer should take pride and pleasure in the recital of his 
adventures on service, and equally natural that they should 
kindle enthusiasm and lively sympathy in the minds of 
those who peruse them. Far different effects, however, may 
be anticipated from the diffusion of narratives penned by 
humble “rank-and-file” men, whose advantages are best 
summed up by prefixing a negative to each of those belonging 
to the officer. Their performances offer, indeed, a new view of 
military details. The accounts given by members of the aris- 
tocratic body, even if they do touch upon the shocking inci- 
dents of their profession, are continually over-balanced by 
representations of “ glorious triumphs,” ‘“ proud day for our 
lads,” “ heroic ardour displayed by our fellows on such an 
occasion, marching into a captured place, huzzas, cheers, 
shouts, waving of flags and handkerchiefs at the balconies,” 
and all the rest of the tinsel attractions of war. On the other 
hand, the private soldier's story moves quietly along, his real 
miseries too constantly present to admit of a delusive relish for 
scenes of glory, and betrays with much simplicity and naiveté 
the paramount value he sets upon a well-filled belly over a “ bed 
of honour.” The Serjeant very rarely indulges in feelings of 
exultation, even on the subject of victory. He never talks of 
“ drubbing the cowardly French rascals,” “ aiding the oppressed 
Spaniards,” “ fighting the cause of liberty,” &c.: so far from 
it, he does justice to the bravery of the French soldiers on 
frequent occasions; he acknowledges that the “ oppressed 
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Spanierds” disliked the presence of their “ liberators” (as 
well they might), and he hovies found a difficulty in conceiy- 
ing that the domination from which we undertook to deliver 
them would not be preferable to the thraldom and misrule of 
their priests and provincial oligarchies. All this officers do 
not choose to see, or refuse to acknowledge if they do see; 
they belong to a class whose interest it is, to engage their 
country in war upon any and every pretext ; and to question the 
expediency of a war were to act contrary. to that interest. 

he “ Journal of a Soldier” abounds more in affecting 
deseriptions, and is more uninterruptedly mournful, than the 
work of the Serjeant, which is enlivened by various_episodes 
and anecdotes. The latter, however, gives a more painful 
statement of the capricious and oppressive behaviour of the 
officers, who appear to have rather aggravated than mitigated 
the toils and sufferings of the unfortunates under their com- 
mand. 

He appears to be, throughout, disgusted by his profession, 
but goes sighing on to the end of the chapter, as if he held war, 
like tempests, to be part of the scheme of creation. He never 
adverts to the proximate or remote causes of it, nor does he 
dream of questioning the propriety and advantage of making 
men shed each other’s blood. 

This, however, is a consequence of the organization of a 
regular army. The automatic character which the most rational 
among the men are compelled to assume, occasions the disuse 
of the faculty of thinking. We are not quite sure that an army 
is rendered more efficient by the conversion of human bodies 
into fighting machines; but this is a matter on which we are 
not here prepared to enter. 

The- question of the propriety or expediency of war is one 
which we are much more ready to discuss, and on which we 
shall take this opportunity of delivering our opinion, The 
point to be considered, in this and every other case, is, 
whether the evil which is apprehended, or the sacrifice by 
which this evil is to be avoided, be the greatest in amount. 
In all the wars which the English have undertaken for the 
last fifty years, the calculation has been, not what was the 
balance of evil, but how much plausibility a given pretext 
afforded for taxing the people for the purposes of war. In the 


American revolt, the evil to be apprehended from not going to 
war was, that by conceding terms to our American dependen-: 
cies, the parent country would lose dignity, as well as the 
power of taxing them. For the chance of averting this evil, 
an enormous waste of money and men was. incurred; and the 
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evil, such as it was, burst after all upon our heads. Our colo- 
nies became independent of us, and offered to purchase our 
productions: so that though we lost our taxing power, wé 
gained by trading with North America. 

Of our “dignity” we may safely predicate that it was much 
more impaired by being drubbed ty our own colonists, than it 
could have been by granting them their prayer, in the first 
instance ; but it is always assumed, when a nation is made to 
go to war, that she is to be the drubber, not the drubbee. It 
happens differently sometimes, as we have been taught more 
than-once; and in the case we are now considering, the lesson 
has cost us a fund of ill-blood and ill-will towards the Americans, 
which we fear is not yet fully expended. The war in which our 
rulers next engaged was, piaparl speaking, a crusade against 
a nation endeavouring to shake off a system of intolerably vicious 
government, and to organize a better. Then it was, that the 
happy hit was improved of saddling posterity with the expenses, 
which, unable to defray themselves, our predecessors entailed 
upon us and upon our children in the shape of the national debt. 
The end of the war was, like the former, frustrated; we could 
not force the French nation to place themselves again under the 
yoke of the wretched Bourbon race of despots. We prevented 
them, however, from consolidating their government into a sound 
and efficient form, a consummation which we have every reason 
for supposing was the steady aim of the members of the exe- 
cutive body. And how did we prevent them? By combining 
with other European powers to harass and threaten the French 
nation on every side, so that their attention was wholly drawn off 
from civil and legislative deliberations to the more pressing duty 
of beating back the swarms of hostile troops. It was this cir- 
cumstance which caused the military body to become of such 
overbearing importance to France, that he who wielded the 
command of her armies was enabled to defy all obstacles, and 
possess himself, by daring steps, of the sovereign’s seat. 

But the substitution of a single-handed, for a republican, 
form of government was surely pleasing to the English? Not 
so. The usurper was an adventurer; he had no title to his 
crown beyond the consent of his subjects! This was a reason 
for objecting to acknowledge his kingship by treating with him. 
But the object of the English government, or in plain terms the 
interests of the aristocratical class in England, pointed to a re- 
newal of hostilities upon any pretext ; and we were now plunged 
in a fresh war, lest we should be eaten up by the “ monster 
Boney.” Any thing in fact served as a reason with a people 
who Jooked up to the aristocracy for their opinions, and whe 
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mistook the spending of the capital of a nation for a vivifying 
“stimulus to circulation.” Unproductive consumption was 
“ stimulated,” to be sure, and the producer rubbed his hands, 
till he discovered he was to help to pay the debt incurred by 
the consumers, when the show and the feast were over. Indeed, 
the very class who profited by the war-expenditure are now 
compelled to assist in bearing the inconvenience of supporting 
the national credit, and would be compelled to assist in a greater 
degree, if it were not for the influence they exercise over the 
legislature, through which they obtain back, in various shapes, 
part of those taxes to which they have, in common with the 
rest of the community, contributed. 

Wewill not here recapitulate the financial calculations by which 
our gigantic debt is shown to have been created by the policy 
of the Pitt school. It is abundantly and bitterly familiar to the 
minds of all who comprehend the funding system of this country, 
from the period of the heaven-born minister’s ascendancy, down 
to the empirical jugglery of the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s management. This load of debt is of itself an amount of 
mischief wholly unredeemed by any advantage gained to the 
nation by the protracted war with France. But it is only one 
among the catalogue of mischiefs ascribable towar. The quan- 
tity of human suffering borne by those actually engaged in it is 
to be taken into the account. The quantity of mental anguish 
experienced by survivors on the loss of their slain relatives ; 
the injury done to our commercial interests by the closing of 
continental demand; the unsettling of the employment of 
capital ; the expense of marine conveyance of goods (the rate 
of insurance being enormously great during war); the forcing 
continental nations to produce, for theit own consumption, arti- 
cles of which we might have preserved almost a monopoly of 
—— ; the enhancing the price of corn and provisions 

ere; and, — the terrible moral effects engendered upon a 
population taught to delight in cutting throats for honour and 
glory: all these must be added together before we can form any 
just estimate of the price we have paid to obtain that which we 
were told was an equivalent for these sacrifices—what is this 
equivalent ? it will be asked. The supposed benefits purchased 
by the war, arethree. 1. We prevented the revolutionary ideas 
of France from being propagated here. 2. We prevented the 
threatened invasion of our country by Napoleon. 3. We pre- 
vented the deposition of a legitimate king of Spain in favour of 
a Buonaparte. These three splendid benefits, it is asserted, 
amply compensate for the evils with which they were bought, 
and we are also directed to believe that nothing but war, and 
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that of an aggressive and vigorous character, could have secured 
them. 

With regard to the first, we have in a former Number directed 
the attention of our readers to the monstrous absurdity which 
the very proposition involves. To lay a weight of taxes on 
a people, in order to repel by force the introduction of opinions 
which they are assumed to hold in abhorrence, is a project 
which would be unworthy of serious notice, if it were not a 
sample of the successful delusions which the ruling class have 
practised upon our fellow countrymen in persuading them to 
concur in their favourite game of war. The second alleged gain 
is hardly a less shallow pretence. It is tantamount to saying, 
that we could not, with our whole military and naval force 
united, have kept Napoleon’s troops from taking possession of 
Great Britain, although, by sending a great part of them, in 
ships, over to Spain, we might more successfully defeat his 
design. Had the threatened invasion been a practicable measure, 
that is to say, had Buonaparte deemed it possible to carry across 
the water a force adequate to overpower the resistance which 
the English population, joined to their naval and military force, 
were prepared to offer him, it would not have been the scarcity 
of troops which would have hindered its attempt. He invaded 
Russia with 300,000 men, whilst he was fighting us in Spain, 
and therefore could have directed the same force towards Eng- 
land. It was chiefly the intervention of the channel (together, 
perhaps, with the menacing posture of Austria) which frustrated 
this intended descent; for it would have been highly difficult, 
if not impracticable to have conveyed a large army across whilst 
our ships of war patrolled, as it were, the shores. Altogether, 
the idea of securing ourselves against a successful invasion by 
draining the country of its finest soldiers, and exhausting our 
exchequer to support them in a foreign land, amounts to pretty 
nearly the same degree of imbecility with that concerning the 
revolutionary contagion. We are far from saying that the 
fear of this invasion was chimerical. On the contrary, the 
aspect of that tremendous array of men and gun-boats, 
which was collected upon the French coasts for several months 
every year, was well entitled to be viewed with apprehension. 
It is the annunciation of the best means of repelling the 
danger which we are holding up to derision; the idea, that, 
if we engaged one of his armies in Spain, he would be 
unable, out of his eighteen millions of subjects, to recruit 
another which should cope with our remaining force! We 
must hasten to dispose of the third grand boast, the having 
forced the Spanish pation to replace on their throne its legiti~ 
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mate occupant. The nature of this benefit must now be toler- 
ably correctly appreciated by the English people. The Bour- 
bons again rule the kingdom of France, as well as that of Spain, 
and have we been the better for it? Have they consulted our 
wishes in their proceedings against the Constitutionalists ? 
Why, the French monarch would, at this very moment, be in a 
state of open hostility with us, if his ministers would have 
seconded his wrathful inclinations on a late occasion! and as to 
Spain, she is many times worse off than before we stepped in, 
as a friendly neighbour, to assist her in maintaining her govern- 
ment under her ancient dynasty; covering her plains with 
slaughter, sacking and pillaging her towns, consuming her pro- 
duce, and thrusting her inhabitants out of their houses to ac- 
commodate our army. ‘The relentless persecution which this 
very government wages — the growth of every species of 
improvement causes the philanthropist to sigh over the events 
which have strengthened its maleficent power. And yet these 
are the events we are called upon to consider an equivalent for 
30,000 or 40,000 men destroyed, and who shall say how much 
money wasted, in the service of the hateful Ferdmand! Had a 
Buonaparte reigned, unmolested, it is oye things might 
have been no better. True, it is possible, although we think 
the baneful influence of their priesthood would have been de- 
stroyed, and the springs of production would have been set at 
liberty by a better code of laws, as in France. But, granting 
that things would have been no better, for Spain, they could 
not have been worse ; whilst the English people would have 
saved themselves the whole of the misery of that war, and we 
should have had several millions less of national debt to bear. 
An able writer of the present day utters his too just lament on 
the state of our financial embarrassment as follows : 

“ Without the excuse of the Dutch, who were obliged to carry 
on protracted wars for the very existence of their mdependence, 
we Siew rushed into one expensive war afteranother, wasting the 
resources of the country, and mortgaging the industry of wn 
generations. We are now paying for the egregious folly of our 
statesmen. We are surrounded by rivals who proceed lightl 
in the career of industry, wile we are sinking to the earth with 
our load. Our capital, which, from the excessive price of food 
here, can only be employed at a low rate of profit, naturally 


betakes itself to countries less burthened ; and thus our foreign 
trade is becoming every day more and more sickly. In distant 
markets we find every where rivals who have been nourished 
by British capital ; and even the bulwark of the nation, the 
navy, is threatened by the natural tendency to recur to a ship- 
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ping which can be so much more cheaply built, repaired, 
manned, and provisioned, than our own. Whichever way we 
turn we find ourselves in the midst of difficulties, from the 
effects of the expensive wars so long waged by the profligate 
government of this country.” 

- Afflicting as is the contemplation of our crippled condition, 
it is useful to bring it before the minds of the reflecting portion 
of our countrymen. The only chance of effectually combating 
the artifices by which a nation is incited to enter upon hos- 
tilities with its neighbours is, continually to remind her of the 
penalty which attaches to sucha policy. It is no matter for 
surprise that the governing body should succeed in stimulating 
the people into that state of feeling proper for undertaking 
conquest. The absolute ignorance of political economy which 
has prevailed in this, as well as in other communities, prevented 
us from foreseeing the pecuniary consequences of the war. 
The distant penalty not being discerned, it could afford no 
counteraction to the animating excitements which were addressed 
to the middle and lower orders by the leading classes. We 
recollect, among many artifices in vogue at the time of the 
renewal of hostilities with France, after the peace of 1801-1802, 
that Napoleon was constantly exalted into a sort of demon, in 
order to inflame and exasperate the minds of the English. It 
was sedulously inculcated, that to leave off contesting with 
that personage, whilst we had a man or a musket left, would 
be as sinful and dastardly as to cede terms to his Satanic 
majesty himself. We recollect, too, that the conception of 
Buonaparte had, to our own minds, an awful and terrific associa- 
tion, as though he were a sort of incarnation of Arimanes, bent 
upon vomiting fire and brimstone over our land. There was a 
eonstant contention in the daily press in devising epithets 
expressive of detestation and abhorrence, mingled with appre- 
hension of the monster invader—an invader who never could 
have arisen but for the hostilities which England commenced 
against France. War being desired, excuses seldom fail to 
present themselves. We must protect ourselves against a 
powerful foe* ; we must repel insulting incursions+ ; we must 
chastise an insolent colony {; we must aid an ancient ally§; 
we must maintain our honour, we must lend a hand to expel 
foreign invaders of our allies||. We have always held our heads 
high, therefore we must continue to sweep the seas with our 
navies, exercising an universal right of search. If, in conse- 





* French war. + Burmese war. t American war. 
§ Portuguese. || War in Spain. { Second American war, 
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quence, the visit of the tax-gatherer prove inconvenient, nay, 
perhaps, disagreeable, what a compensation to know “ that the 
sun never sets upon the British dominions!” If the sad 
relatives of fallen soldiers, or of maimed and wounded survivors, 
drop a murmur, we point to Chelsea and Greenwich, and 
exclaim, “ what an honour these are to the country!” A pro- 
vision for these defenders of their country, who have lost the 
ower of earning their subsistence, is highly proper and just.* 
But to glory in the number of pensioners upon the public, 
when it is the consequence of unprofitable aggression, is alike 
heartless and foolish. Happy the Englishman, we say, who 
shall view the “ splendid domes of Greenwich” and the wards 
of Chelsea with a tenth part of the inmates they now contain. 
We have before remarked, that it is the aristocratic body 
whose members win all the rewards of war. The bulk of the 
army are, by their numbers, precluded from any thing like 
individual praise, even when an opportunity occurs for deserving 
it. The only occasion on which the common soldier is permitted 
to profit by success is that, the idea of which ought to revolt 
every feeling of humanity, viz, the sacking of a captured place. 
The gentry and nobility are prone to the military profession 
from its being the only resource, with that “caste,” against 
positive inaction. The heir-apparent must do something to 
while away his time until the reigning squire leaves him his lands 
and his game-preserves. Younger brothers, in a land where the 
privileges of primogeniture prevail, must do something, because 
they will otherwise be destitute of all the comforts of life. 
They can do nothing but fight, without descending in the scale 
of society, except study the law, which involves the dreadful 
condition of mental labour. The functions of diplomacy can 
occupy but a few of these idlers; the appointments under 
yovernment bear no proportion to the candidates for them. 
‘hus the army is really the sole vent for the youth of the higher 
classes, and it is perfectly conceivable that they should deem 
it the business of life, and that, favourably situated as they are 
for influencing the affections of the lower orders, these latter 
should be persuaded to engage in it under their auspices. All 





* From all that is said about national gratitude towards the brave 
fellows who have fought our battles, one would suppose that a destitute 
old soldier could not be found in Britain. Alas! we would direct such 
as labour under this deception to peruse the concluding fragment of the 
** Journal of a Private Soldier,” containing his parting farewell: it is 
enough to subdue a flinty heart to tears. Its simple pathos equals any 
passage in Sterne or Mackenzie. The concluding scene alone of this poor 
soldier’s carger is enough to deter the youth who reads it from entering on 
@ similar one, even if his narrative of former scenes failed in doing so, 
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the arts by which vulgar minds are wrought upon are brought 
in aid of the delusion: music, dress, gallantry, display, ban- 
ners, emblems of triumph, parade, ail lend their charms to 
captivate the inexperienced. That the reverse of the picture 
should be exhibited when on service is rather matter of con- 
gratulation, since the truth is capable, if properly arrayed, of 
countervailing the temptations to enlist; and if soldiers are 
obtained with great difficulty, the government cannot so easily 
send armies to battle. The publication of accounts such as 
those before us cannot fail, we think, to draw aside the veil from 
the ideal features of a soldier’s lot. 

The author of the “ Eventful Life,” &c. commences his adven- 
tures in the capacity of a sailor boy, and performs a voyage to 
the West Indies, which effectually cures him of his passion for 
a seafaring life. On his return, finding that the neighbours 
looked upon him with dislike and distrust, on account of his 
having gone to sea without the knowledge of his parents, he is 
stung with mortification, and resolves to escape from his home, 
and enlist for a soldier, careless of what might befal him. The 
very first scenes to which his new profession introduces him, are 
of a disgusting and immoral kind. The revolting and barefaced 
contempt for moral principles which is evinced in the behaviour 
of his associates makes him quickly repent, and bewail the 
prospect before him. Ordered for embarkation, after a few 
months abode in quarters, the lively sympathies of the inhabi- 
tants who attended the regiment to the water-side afford the 
young soldier a transient gratification. The old women shrewdly 
exclaiming, “ Puir things! they are ga’en awa to the slaghter.” 

‘The boys ranked up, marching before our band, with as much 
importance as if they considered themselves heroes ; and no doubt the 
fine music, and the sight of the soldiers marching to it, gave them high 
ideas of a military life ; and perhaps was the incipient cause of their 
enlisting at a future period.’ 

The ignorant applause bestowed by the bystanders upon the 
instruments of war is one of the instances in which the power 
of Swe opinion is misapplied by the arts of the higher classes. 
“ These fine fellows,” say they, “are going to fight the enemies 
of their country, and to defend our liberties.” This is sufficient 
for the people to cry “ Huzza! for the brave lads of the 79th,” 
or whatever be the number of the regiment. It is the perfection 
of the science of misrule to make the misgoverned co-operate 
in the work, by perverting their ideas of what is praiseworthy 
or blameable. The regiment is detained some time at Jersey, 
and is then ordered to proceed to Portugal. Here occurs an 
affecting scene—the selection of women to accompany their 
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husbands. The latter part of this strikes us as somewhat 
over-drawn, and savours of an intention to create an “ effect.” 
However, the separation between the men and their wives must 
have afforded ample scope for distressing details. They remain 
but seven days at Lisbon, and arrive at Cadiz whilst that city 
is closely invested by the French. The author now enters upon 
actual service, being employed to repair a battery, contiguous 
to Cadiz, lately abandoned by the French. 


‘Here we wrought like slaves, I may say, without intermission ; for 
our worthy adjutant, who aimed at being a rigid disciplinarian, and 
was a great amateur in drill, was determined that no hard labour, or 
want of convenience for cleaning our things, should tempt him to 
deviate from a clean parade and formal guard-mounting every morning, 
even though we had been out all night under the rain on piequet, or 
carrying sand-bags, and digging trenches up to the knees in mud. 
* * * * We were driven from guard to working-—from working 
to piequet—picquet to working again, in a gin-horse round of the most 
intolerable fatigue, which we never could have borne for any length of 
time, exposed, as we often were, to sun and rain, in a climate like that 
of Cadiz. But, even with all this we had the mortification to find our 
best endeavours repaid with the most supercilious haughtiness, and the 
worst of usage. We were allowed little time to sleep, and that little 
was often interrupted. 

‘But let it not be imagined that our officers participated in all this 
fatigue ; they knew how to take care of themselves ; and they could sit 
and drink wine in their bomb-proof at night, as comfortably as in a 
mess-room at home. And it was a common amusement of the com- 
mandant, when he got warmed with wine, to order the drum to beat 
to arms in the middle of the night, when the poor wretches who had, 
perhaps, just lost sense of their fatigues in sweet oblivion, would be 
roused up, and obliged to go to their several posts on the ramparts ; and 
when permitted to go below to our births, we would scarcely be lain 
down, when we were again roused, to commence working.’ 


These little incidents do not come out, somehow or another, 
in the “ narratives” of officers. How depraving such a system 
must be, both to those who inflict, and those who submit to 
such suffering, must be apparent to every feeling mind. The 
loyal editor of the work which we are quoting consoles us, “ in 
sundry places,” by his assurances that matters are placed on a 
very different footing now-a-days. We hope, and would fain 
believe, that they are; but we apprehend, that irresponsible 
power is one of the invariable concomitants of an army ; and 
the experiments within our recollection, made by inferiors to 
obtain redress against superiors, do not lead to a belief that the 
military government is distinguished by the attribute of “ equal 
justice.” 
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The actual terrors of powder and ball next succeed to the 
preliminary evils of toils and oppression, The enemy open a 
formidable battery upon the fort :-— 


‘ A volley of red-hot shot at the Spanish man-of-war set her on fire, 
and obliged her to slip her cable, and drop down the bay. A volley or 
two of the same kind scattered our gun-boats, and we were then left 
to bear the brunt of the battle alone. Now it began in earnest. Five 
or six batteries, mounting in all about twenty guns, and eight or ten 
mortars, opened their tremendous mouths, vomiting forth death and 
destruction. * * * Death iow began to stalk about in the most horrid 
form. The large shot were certain messengers where they struck. The 
first man killed was a sailor belonging to the Temeraire, 74. The 
whole of his face was carried away, and it was a horrid looking wound. 
He was at the same gun with me. “ Ah! what will we do with him ?” 
said I to a seaman next me. ‘“ Let him lie there, we have no time to 
look after dead men now,” was the reply. At that time I thought it a 
hardened expression ; but this was my first engagement.’ 


A dreadful carnage ensues, and ultimately the post is evacu- 
ated and blown up. The author returns to Cadiz, is heartily 
praised by his old comrades for his bravery, and commended by 
Fis commanding officer ; but, he adds, “with the exception of 
a serjeant, I do not remember that any of us were ever thought 
of after this.” 

Having got a wound in this fort business, our friend is sent to 
the hospital, where he meets with a townsman of his, who- had 
been much employed in the recruiting service. A dialogue 
which the two soldiers hold, lets out a few of the secrets of that 
vile trade. Our author remarks to his friend (who had described 
some of the tricks he put in practice to delude young men into 
enlisting), 


*« Were you not afraid of complaints being made to your officers ? 
and did the magistrates not scruple to attest men that were drunk ?” 
— Not at all, man,” was the reply ; “ it was war-times, and as for the 
magistrates, why we knew who to go to upon these occasions. You 
know it was all for the good of the service.” 

* « But had you no honour or conscience of your own ?” said I. 

« « Honour or conscience !” said he, laughing. “ Pretty words in the 
mouth of a private soldier ; you must do your duty you know. A good 
soldier does what he is ordered, right or wrong.” 

*“ But I am afraid you did more than you were ordered ?”—“ Perhaps 
we were not ordered to do all that we did; but we were blackguarded 
if we did not get men, and that was the same thing ; and what is the 
use of a man if he can’t take a hint?” 

*« « You must have made a good deal of money in this way.”—“ Money,” 
cried he. “ No, no, did you ever hear of men making money on the 
recruiting service? No, our money did not do much good ; it all went 
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in raking and drinking, and we left Glasgow with bad kitts, and worse 
constitutions.” 


Some months after this, the author (whom we term “ the 
Serjeant,” since he announces himself thus in his title-page, 
although his promotion from the ranks is not mentioned in his 
book) is on the way to join lord Wellington in the interior of 
Portugal, when he meets with a party of wounded soldiers, fresh 
from the unsuccessful affair at Busaco, borne on carts, the 
description of which it is quite painful to read. Their wheels 
being made out of solid pieces of timber, with occasional pieces 
broken out of the external circumference, gave periodical jolts 
to the poor sufferers, forcing from them groans of agony. ‘ Two 
miles an hour, for forty or fifty miles,” in an uncovered cart 
thus constructed, was almost a worse alternative than what is 
called “an honourable grave” on the field of slaughter. The 
continual noise of the wheels, too, aggravated the picture :— 

‘I know of nothing,’ says the Serjeant, ‘I can liken it to, unless to 
the grating of an iron door on rusty hinges, but it was still worse than 
that. The Portuguese never put any grease on their wheels, for they 
think that the noise of them frightens away the devil. The consequence 
is, that the axle-tree often takes fire with the friction, and burns com- 
pletely through. I never after could bear the noise of those cars. The 
hideous grating sound was always associated in my mind with the pallid 
faces and piercing groans of the wounded whom we that day saw pass- 
ing. —p. 146. 

The soldiers are quartered in a convent of such magnificent 
proportions, that five thousand of them are accommodated in 
the galleries alone without filling them. The provision for the 
holy fathers’ comforts must have been upon the most extensive 
and luxurious scale. The army arrive before Torres Vedras, 
and lie down to rest on the bare earth, every man wrapped in 
his blanket. Heavy rain setting in, the wretched privates were 
drenched, and their blankets, dirty and weighty with mud, had 
to be carried forward on their already loaded backs. A few days 
after, some of the men plundered a wine-store, and for several 
days after, severe floggings took place in consequence of this. 
Men surely must be Sreadfully tempted by the vicinity of liquor 
after such hardships ; and therefore to expect a high tone of 
moral restraint from them under such circumstances is unreason- 
able. However, general Picton, then in command of the third 
division of the army (to which the author of Recollections was 
attached) thought proper to address a very severe speech to the 
brigade on the subject of the wine plunder ; the effect of which 
solemn censure appears to have been far greater than that which 
attended corporal punishment, 
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The campaign of 1811 commences with the advance of the 
main army, and the retreat of the French towards the frontiers 
of Portugal; and after much desultory, yet warm fighting, the 
British troops cross the boundary and enter Spain. The siege 
of Badajoz is commenced ; but after two abortive attempts, the 
siege is relinquished, and the army moves northward, and passes 
the winter of 1811-1812 near Ciudad Rodrigo. This fortress 
having surrendered early in 1812, lord Wellington again returned 
to Badajoz, and the siege of this place is vigorously undertaken, 
the details of which are given by the Serjeant with much force 
and animation. After a smart cannonading for some days, the 
troops were told to prepare for storming on the night of the 6th 
of April. The hour approaches :— 

‘It was dark and gloomy, not a single star showed its head; the air 
was still, not a sound could be heard but the noise of the field-cricket, 
and the croaking of frogs; every word of command was given in a 
whisper, and the strictest silence enjoined, which I believe was unneces- 
sary ; few felt inclined to speak. At last the order was given to advance, 
and with palpitating hearts we commenced our march—slow, solemn, 
and silent, a dead weight hanging on every mind. Had we been brought 
hurriedly into action, it would have been different, but it is inconsistent 
with the nature of man not to feel as I have described in such a situation. 
The previous warning ; the dark and silent night ; the known strength 
of the place ; the imminent danger of the attack, all conspired to produce 
it. Yet this feeling was not the result of want of courage ; for I never 
witnessed any thing like the calm intrepidity displayed in the advance 
after we came within range of the enemy’s cannon. Being apprized of 
our intentions, they threw out fire-balls in every direction, and from 
total darkness they changed the approaches to the garrison into a state 
light as day. By this means they were enabled to see the direction of 
our columns, and they opened a fire of round and grape shot which raked 
through them, killing and wounding whole sections.’ After crossing a 
moat, ‘ we advanced,’ says the narrative, ‘ up the glacis, forcing our way 
through the palisades, and got down into the ditch. ‘The ladders by 
which we had to escalade the castle were not yet brought up, and the 
men were huddled together in such a manner that we could not move. We 
were now ordered to fix our bayonets. When we first entered the trench, 
we considered ourselves comparatively safe, thinking we were out of 
range of the enemy’s shot ; but we were soon convinced of our mistake, 
for they opened several guns from angles which commanded the trench, 
and poured in grape shot upon us from each side, every shot of which 
took effect, and every volley of which was succeeded by the dying groans 
of those who fell—our situation at this time was truly appalling. * * * * 
When the ladders were placed, each eager to mount, crowded upon them 
insomuch that many of them broke, and the poor fellows who had nearly 
reached the top were precipitated thirty or forty feet, and impaled on the 
bayonets of those below ; other ladders were pushed aside by the enemy 
on the walls, and fell with a crash on those in the ditch ; whilst more, 
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who got to the top without accident, were shot on reaching the parapet, 
and, tumbling headlong, brought down those beneath them.’ 

These dreadful beginnings terminate, after many unsuccessful 
attempts, in the surrender of the place; the garrison had con- 
sisted of 5,000 men, 1,200 of whom were slain in defending this 
important fortress. The loss of the English the Serjeant states 
to have been 3,000 killed and wounded. 

In perusing these appalling details, it is natural to wish that 
these brave and daring fellows should succeed in their attempt. 
The principle of sympathy is so strong that success is usually 
more welcome to the reader than failure, even in cases where 
we should not, perhaps, on reflection, have approved the action. 
Thus, although we could not view the terrible expenditure 
of life and human anguish, and national resources in Pehalf of 
the priesthood of Spain, as any thing but wicked and foolish, 
yet in reading the foregoing passage we felt anxious that vic- 
tory should crown the efforts of the British arms, and that 
Badajoz should fall. But what contending emotions ensue on 
coming to the next scene of the drama! The captors are 
rewarded with permission to sack the town. Instead of a 
resting place for the reader’s humanity, the rewards which 
follow this murderous siege are, if possible, more revolting and 
sickening than the mode in which they were earned, The 
town was of course inhabited by a Spanish population, our 
allies, the people for whose supposed advantage our troops 
were poured into the country; the people whom we were to 
rescue from the disastrous necessity of submitting to a new 
dynasty! The reader should bear in mind the relation in which 
it was always insisted the British army stood to the Spanish 
population, in order justly to execrate the scene which ensued 
upon the entry of the troops ; 


‘ Where two or three thousand men, many of them mad drunk, others 
depraved and unprincipled, were freed from all restraint, running up 
and down the town, the atrocities which took place may be readily 
imagined * * * ** **, Many risked their lives in defending helpless 
females, and although it was rather a dangerous poe for an officer to 
appear, 1 saw many of them running as much risk to prevent in- 
humanity, as they did the preceding night in storming the town. I 
very soon sickened of the noise, folly, and wickedness around me, and 
made out of the town towards the breach. —p. 246. 


An affecting spectacle awaits him on returning to the 
camp, @ young woman recognizing her husband among the 
dead bodies which were lying about. He had been a grenadier 
of the 83rd regiment. But we have no inclination to multiply 
extracts of this sort, and pass on to the thread of the story. 
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The Serjeant falling sick of the ague is left near Castello 
Branco, and here the medical department. of the English army 
comes in for a share of his animadversion, as the Commissariat 
has frequently done before. The doctor, after much delay, 
being induced to look at the new patients, “‘ What’s the matter 
with you, sir?” said he to me in a growling tone of voice ; “you 
ought to have been with your regiment; a parcel of lazy, 
skulking fellows, there’s nothing the matter with any of you !” 
** * * *, Yet for some days after this he was so ill as to be 
unconscious of what was passing ! 

‘ There was a great want of proper attendants in the hospital, and 
many a time I have heard the sick crying for drink and assistance 
during the whole night without receiving it. There seemed to be also 
a scarcity of medical officers during the Peninsular war. I have known 
wounded men often to be three days, after an engagement, before it 
came to their turn to be dressed, and it may be safely calculated that 
one-half of those men were thus lost to the service. Those medical 
men we had were not always ornaments of the profession * * *. The 
extent of their medical practice in most disorders was, to “ blister, bleed, 
and purge ;” this method with poor wretches who were any thing but 
over-fed, and whose greatest complaint was fatigue and want of proper 
sustenance, quickly laid sufferers to rest. In the field they did more mis- 
chief, being but partially acquainted with anatomy; there was enough 
of what medical men call bold practice ; in cutting down upon a ball for 
the purpose of extracting it, ten chances to one but they severed an 
artery they knew not how to stem; but this gave no concern to these 
enterprising fellows, for clapping a piece of lint and a bandage, ora 
piece of adhesive plaister on the wound, they would walk off very 
composedly to mangle some other poor wretch, leaving the former to his 
fate ** * * * *, The medical department of the French army 
was much superior to ours at that time in every respect; this can only 
be accounted for by the superior opportunity they had of studying 
anatomy, which in Britain is almost prohibited: those who have wit- 
nessed the evils resulting to the army in particular from imperfectly 
educated surgeons, must regret that government does not afford greater 
facilities to the study.” —p. 259. 


The Serjeant luckily recovers, maugre the bad attendance, 
and rejoins the army in time to assist at the important battle of 
Salamanca, in the month of July, and enters Madrid in the 
August following. The quarters in Madrid afford a pleasant 
relief to the tone of the narrative, from the comfort and repose 
it procured our fatigued countrymen. The bull-fights of course 
are not omitted in the Serjeant’s history of this period ; and he 
adds, by way of comment, 

‘ I do not believe that many of our men were much captivated by 
this amusement. It was rather considered a cruel and disgusting one, 
I cannot understand how it is so much encouraged in Spain, unless it be 
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to serve the same purpose that we pay boxers to murder each other, viz. 
to keep up the national courage. 

‘I have known some of those bruising fellows in the army; indeed 
every regiment has its bully, but though they were forward —— to 
abuse and tyrannise over their fellow soldiers, who were not of the 
fancy, I never knew one of them that displayed even ordinary courage 
in the field ; and it was invariably by fellows of this description, that 


outrages, such as those perpetrated at Badajos, were committed.’—p. 
276. 


The enemy advance upon Madrid in November, 1812, when, 
behold! the picture of enjoyment is reversed. The English 
army closely pursued by the French cavalry, retreat first to 
Salamanca, and Ciudad Rodrigo, and go into winter quarters 
on the frontiers of Portugal. Though the sufferings of these 
unfortunates must have been sufficiently great in the earlier 
periods of the war, we conceive this retreat to have filled up the 
measure of bitterness. The moral effect of these hardships 
upon the soldiers, too, appears to have been fearfully mis- 
chievous, and is quite in accordance with the statements in the 
Soldier’s Journal. The benevolent sympathies were stifled by 
selfish considerations :— 


‘ A savage sort of desperation had taken possession of our minds, and 
those who had lived on the most friendly terms, now quarrelled with 
each other, using the most frightful imprecations on the slightest 
offence,’ &c. &c. 

Again— 

* It was piteous to see some of the men who had dragged their limbs 
after them with determined spirit until their strength failed, fall down 
in the mud unable to proceed further; and as they were sure of being 
taken prisoners if they escaped being trampled to death by the enemy’s 
cavalry, the despairing farewell look that the poor fellows gave us when 
they saw us pass on, would have pierced our hearts at any other time ; 
but our feelings were steeled, and so helpless had we become, that we 
had no power to assist, even had we felt the inclination so to do. 


Four days were the men without rations, and the sensations 
of hunger raged so intensely as to drive them to eat acorns on 
the march. 

The benevolent character of the colonel commanding the 
author’s regiment, forms a refreshing contrast to most of his 
statements concerning the officers of our army. Indeed this 
gentleman (whom we apprehend to have been the colonel Lloyd, 
afterwards more fully eulogized) possessed such qualities as to 
claim the admiration of all classes of men: miserable is the 
reflection that a man like this should be cut off in the meridian 
of life and health, at the closing engagement of this sanguinary 
and unprofitable war, 
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The campaign of (May) 1813 opens with preparations of a for- 
midable character. Forty thousand of the flower of our country- 
men, combined with seventy thousand Spaniards, now composed 
lord Wellington’s army, which advanced in three columns, by 
different routes, into Spain. The Serjeant’s regiment is attached 
to the division under sir Thomas Graham, and marches upon 
Burgos, which is evacuated in June, and the French army 
retreats before the Anglo-Spanish army. After crossing the 
Ebro, the French made a stand, and gave battle near Vitoria, 
which, as our readers well know, proved a complete triumph for 
the British arms, and was attended with the most signal advan- 
tages. King Joseph narrowly escaped being taken. The booty 
captured on this occasion was enormously great both in respect 
to cannon, ammunition, and stores, and treasure. The Serjeant 
poem the number killed and wounded to have been 10,000 

rench, and 3,000 British, The enemy was exceedingly 
astonished, as well as discomfited, at the result of the battle of 
Vitoria, but there was nothing for him to do but to fall back, 
leaving a garrison in Pampeluna. Very severe fighting took 
place on various occasions between the British force and 
marshal Soult’s army, before lord Wellington could penetrate 
into France. The siege of St. Sebastian was undertaken and 
accomplished ; in which the Serjeant not being concerned we 
are spared the horrors which, we have been credibly informed, 
might have been depicted on the occasion of its sack. The 
army at length encamped upon the Pyrenees, and beholds the 
enemy lying in position betwixt St. Jean de Luz, and St. Jean 
Pied de Port. The sight of the sea brings on the “ maladie du 
pays” in the bosoms of the Scots, who group themselves upon 
the heights, to indulge in yearnings after their dear native land. 
Many a lad of them, however, was doomed to leave his bones in 
the valley which lay below them. The commander-in-chief 
gave battle again on the 10th November, and forced the enemy 
to evacuate their position, and retire upon Bayonne. It was in 
this affair that the virtuous, the gifted, colonel Lloyd, met his 
death. The deep sorrow, coupled with the desire of vengeance, 
which took possession of his men upon seeing him struck down, 
is truly creditable to them; and when it is considered that this 
officer was a strict enforcer of all sorts of correct conduct 
amongst his regiment, it cannot be pretended that private 
soldiers are unfit to be governed by any other means than terror 
and severity. 

Several sanguinary encounters ensue during the winter of 
1813, for there was no going into cantonments at this time. 
The battle of Toulouse forms the concluding scene of our 
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Serjeant’s exploits, immediately succeeding which, intelligence 
is brought to lord Wellington of the peace concluded at Paris 
(in March 1813). The liveliest emotions of joy diffused them- 
selves through the soldiery at the news of peace, and “ nothing 
was talked of but home.” The author shortly after sails for 
Cork, where the regiment is safely disembarked, and where he 
takes his leave of his readers with the following little state- 
ment :— 

* Our Te was nearly nine hundred strong when we first went 
out to the Peninsula. During the time we remained there, we received 
at various times recruits to the amount of four hundred ; and when we 
left the country, our strength was about two hundred and fifty, out of 
which number not more than one hundred and fifty remained who went 
out with the regiment.’ 


One thousand poor fellows out of one regiment alone, are 
accounted for, as having been sent to their long homes by the 
demon of war. Legitimate governments may do much in this 
way, but if an oppressed people revolt, and the leaders of a 
popular revolution deem it necessary to shed the blood of some 
of their opponents, “‘ Oh, the sanguinary monsters!” “ The 
blood-thirsty democrats !” is the cry. Blood-spilling is a hateful 
thing, but if it be committed, it is some set-off to reflect that 
we have improved the condition of the community by the action. 
Now, even the revolting carnage of the French Revolution, the 
most horrible that probably ever attended a political revulsion, 
has left benefits behind it, whilst we cannot perceive even a 
fraction of benefit ascribable to the killing and slaying which 
was carried on during six years in that unhappy Peninsula— 
and a killing and slaying involving numerous other sources of 
evil to the nation! For our parts, cruei as the sentiment may 
sound, we should prefer that men who had led the sort of lives 
described by the narratives we possess concerning this war, 
should never more commingle with our own population, The 
characters which are generated by habits of plunder, massacre, 
drinking, lawless gratification, and carelessness of reputation, 
assort but ill with a community who are impelled by a common 
interest to cultivate the social sympathies. The demoralization, 
which foreign service is certain to produce upon those engaged 
in it, is accordingly doubly mischievous when suffered to con- 
taminate our rural population. How familiar the mind may 
become with scenes of horror is attested by many passages of 
the “ private soldier’s” book. Of the field of Waterloo, he says, 
“ The wounded crawling along the rows of dead was a horrible 
spectacle ; yet I looked on with less concern, I must say, than 
] have felt at an accident in quarters, I looked over the field 
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of Waterloo as a matter of course—a matter of small concern.” 
Heaven preserve us from such indifferent spectators of human 
slaughter ! 

We have left ourselves but small space for a notice of the 
little book which stands third in our catalogue. It professes 
to be from the hand of a son of Mars ; but we are very much 
deceived if the author be any thing else than a good honest 
fellow of a commissary, whose business is with preserving and 
sustaining the “ inward,” instead of dealing destruction to the 
outward “ man.” His “ adventures,” forsooth, are of a very 
peaceable character, never having smelt powder apparently 
throughout his stay in the country. This, however, forms no 
sound. objection to his book, which, as far as it goes, bears the 
stamp of a sensible mind, and indicates that the gentleman had 
a taste for classic literature, as well as some knowledge of anti- 
quarian lore. It is so pleasing a surprise to observe traces of 
study in light narratives of this sort, that we cannot find in our 
hearts to rally the author upon his readiness at quotations and 
etymologies. The book is made up of his journeyings and 
sojournings in the exercise of his provisioning vocation, inter- 
spersed with sufficiently good descriptions of the Spanish 
manners and way of living. The information he received relative 
to the dreadful scenes at the sack of Badajoz perfectly consists 
with our frierid the Serjeant’s account. His words are as fol- 
lows :— 


‘ It was one wide, indiscriminate scene of plundering, butchery, and 
ravishing. Captain * * * * told me, that he was induced to enter a 
house in consequence of hearing the dreadful shrieks of females, and 
here he found two soldiers of his own nguem, and a mother and 
daughter on their knees before them, supplicating for mercy. It was 
the utmost he could do to prevail upon them to leave the house, for all 
military subordination was dissolved in that uncontrolle1 licentiousness 
which is regarded as the just reward of successful valour.’—p. 23. 


‘We also find the Serjeant’s picture of the Portuguese waggons 
fully sustained by the testimony of the soi-disant “ Staff- 
officer,” who adds two melancholy facts, viz. that 


‘ A great many died in the carts, and a still greater number, unable 
to endure the tortures, crept out, and died by the way-side.’ 


The destruction of kindly feelings, too, between the sufferers 
he abundantly attests, and even goes so far as to say, that 


‘ The pangs of death were rendered more bitter to many, by the 
eager contention of the survivors to become possessed of any little article 
of property which the expiring sufferer might have about him. In some 
instances, death was accelerated to obtain them | 
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He here relates a circumstance corroborative of this assertion 
[p- 81]. Speaking of the sentiments of the Spanish people, 
regarding the contest then going forward, he says, 


* Had the Spaniards been at all hearty in the cause, the retreat from 
Burgos would never have happened; but the truth seems to be, that 
they will neither resist the French themselves, nor assist us in fighting 
their own battles. To those who looked further than the surface, it was 
evident that there existed a general indifference as to whether the 
French were driven out of Spain or not. A great part of the nation 
regard the contest as one between France and ourselves. By this view 
of the case, which, perhaps, may have some truth in it, all considerations 
of gratitude become of course excluded. ‘To assist us they think is to 
prolong the contest to their own prejudice ; and though perhaps they 
would be well pleased to get rid of the French altogether, yet they 
consider their redemption as not worth the price they must pay to 
obtain it.’ 


The author passes a short time at Vitoria, soon after the 
brilliant engagement which goes by that name, and there picks 
up some particulars relating to it, which we shall subjoin by 
way of enlivening the conclusion of an article, the tone of 
which has been unavoidably serious at least, if not sombre. 


* At this last-mentioned place (Salinas), we took up quarters for the 
night in the same house where lord Wellington had staid the day pre- 
vious to the battle of Vitoria. At this point you may say the battle 
began. * ** ** The skirmishing continued for several miles, till at 
length the light troops of the enemy fell back upon their main force. 
**** General Hill, with Morillo’s troops, occupied the heights on 
the right, having crossed the little river at Puente Roca, while the 
great body of the army kept the plain. The French, with’an immense 
train of artillery, occupied a very commanding eminence at the extremity 
of the range of hills on the right ; also a wood which lies in the middle 
of the plain, and which they had filled with riflemen. Lord Dalhousie, 
with the seventh division, was not able to arrive at the time appointed 
for carrying the bridge, and Picton, aware that this was a decisive 
moment, attacked and carried it without any assistance. 

‘ The gallant general had been for some time under a cloud, the prin- 
cipal cause of which is stated to have been his rough and unpliant 
temper. * * * In the battle of Vitoria, Picton did not think that 
such a post was assigned to his troops as their oft-tried valour seemed to 
challenge. An aide-de-camp of Lord Wellington’s riding up to him 
shortly after the engagement was begun, and about the time lord 
Dalhousie was expected to debouche, inquired of the general, “ whether 
he had seen his lordship” ? Picton’s voice was never very musical, and on 
this occasion was absolutely hoarse. ‘“ No, Sir,” was the reply, “ I have 
not seen him ; but have you any orders for me, Sir ?”"—“None,” said the 
aide-de-camp. “Then pray, Sir, what are the orders you bring?” —“ That 
as soon as lord Dalhousie shall commence an attack upon that bridge, 
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the fourth and sixth divisions are to support him.” Picton drawin 
himself up, and putting his arms akimbo, then said, “ You may tel 
lord Wellington from me, Sir, that the third division under my com- 
mand shall, in less than ten minutes, attack the bridge, and carry it, 
and the fourth and sixth divisions may support, if they choose.” Upon 
this, “ the gallant general mounted his horse, and putting himself at the 
head of his troops, waved his hat, and led them on to the charge with 
the bland compellations of, “‘ Come on, ye rascals! Come on, ye fighting 
villains” ! The bridge was carried in a few minutes. ‘These particulars 
I had from colonel * * *, who was badly wounded in the battle, and is 
at present laid up in Vitoria. The plunder on the field was immense. 
All the spoils of six long years of rapine became concentrated here. 
Even the wives and mistresses of the French officers were present on 
horseback, and in carriages, as though they had come out to see a review ; 
and the scene which ensued when they found themselves deserted by 
their fortune, and our cavalry dashing in amongst them for the purpose 
of taking under charge their persons and property, defies all descrip- 
tion.’ 





Art. XI.—1. An Account of the American Baplist Mission to the 
Burman Empire ; in a Series of Letters, addressed to a Gentleman 
in London. By Ann H. Judson. Second Edition. London. 1827+ 
12mo. 

. Narrative of the Burmese War ; detailing the Operations of Major 
General Sir Archibald Campbell’s Army, from its landing at 
Rangoon, in May, 1824, to the Conclusion of a Treaty of Peace in 
February, 1826. By Major Snodgrass, Military Secretary to the 
Commander of the Expedition, and Assistant Political Agent in 
Ava. London. 1827. 8vo. 

. A Political History of the Extraordinary Events which led to the 
Burmese War: illustrated with a Map of the British Frontier. 
By Captain W. White. London. 1827. 8vo. 

. The Modern Traveller*—Birmah. PartsI & II. London. 1826, 
12mo. 

5. Travels from India to England ; comprehending a Visit to the 
Burman Empire, &c. §c. By James Edward Alexander, Lieutenant, 
late of His Majesty’s 13th Light Dragoons, &c. London. 1827. 4to. 


HE Duke of Wellington, in the House of Lords, on a late 
motion to vote the thanks of parliament to the Indian army 
and navy, is reported to have said that, with respect to the 
operations in Ava, little or nothing was known of the country 





* This is an excellent geographical work, ——— with much industry, 


learning, and intelligence. Our only fear is, that it is too well done to 
be popular. Though printed with neatness, and forming an elegant series 
of little volumes, we still think that its intrinsic merit entitled it to a more 
dignified form. It is not the work it seems to be—but better, 
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more than the name. ‘“ We knew nothing of the climate,” said 
he; “nothing of the nature of the country and its resources ; 
nothing, indeed, which could enable a military man to form a 
plan of” operations with a probability of success. We had neither 
any geographical nor topographical information whatever.” 

This Jodesetine of ignorance is made respecting a kingdom 
which is bounded on the west by our Indian empire, and which 
occupies one side of the Bay of Bengal, while the British have 
long been seated on the other. Up to within a few years, 
between the Burmese and our Indian settlements a long and 
profitable intercourse has been maintained; while, of late, nego- 
tiations, chiefly of an unfriendly aspect, have been on foot; 
which, if they did not lead to war, might have induced the 
parties engaged, to prepare for it by procuring the necessary 
stock of information respecting the extent of the enemy’s 
resources, and the probable nature of the contest. 

But, in addition to that knowledge which might have been 
derived orally, the world was by no means destitute of such 
facts as can be communicated by books. Works on Burmah 
do not certainly abound, but the Narrative of colonel Symes’s 
Embassy, in three octavo volumes, is full of interesting details 
concerning this singular _ Captain Cox, the Company’s 
first resident at Rangoon, had written a Journal containing 
many essential particulars; colonel Franklin, an pany 
essay on the Burman empire; and other information, both 
of a practical and of a speculative cast, was spread over several 
volumes of the “ Asiatic Researches,” and the “ Asiatic Journal.” 
Whether the very curious facts which are recorded in the 
account of Dr. Judson’s Baptist Mission to Rangoon were made 
known to the world in sufficient time, we are not informed ; but 
certain it is, that in the intervals of that meritorious missionary’s 
long residence in Burmah, he more than once visited our Indian 
empire ; and, had any anxiety been manifested to collect informa- 
tion, it might have been had in abundance from his mouth. 
The expedition to invade the empire of Ava sailed in the middle of 
April, 1824 ; and the closely-printed volume entitled “ Birmah,” 
which heads this article, pregnant with facts concerning the 
country and its inhabitants, must have been compiled in 
England very soon after the war had been finally determined 
upon in India. It is evident that the principal part of the 
materials of this copious work are of a date much anterior to 
the dispute which ended in the late invasion, and were equally 
open to the Council of India, and the able and industrious 
writer of the “ Modern Traveller.” 

But whatever may have been the state of the information 
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already possessed by the world on this subject, it is now likely 
to flow upon us in ample streams. Besides captain White’s 
publication, which merely discusses the question of the necessity 
and justice of the war, we have colonel Snodgrass’s history 
of it, and, more recently still, lieutenant Alexander has prefixed 
his own portrait to a lively and entertaining sketch of the 
country, made in a preonenal visit to it during the con- 
tinuance of the warlike operations. But far above all in 
interest of every description is the work of Mrs. Judson, 
detailing the history of a most trying period of her own and 
her husband’s life, spent in strenuous endeavours to illuminate 
* benighted Burmah” with the light of the true faith, It is 
this work, of which a second and enlarged edition is now before 
us, that brings the western world closely acquainted with the 
real character, habits, and manners of, perhaps, the most 
remarkable nation of the East. 

That the authorities of India might have obtained a previous 
knowledge of the country is pretty clear; that they did actually 
know nothing of Burmah or the Burmese is equally evident. 
We learn from colonel Snodgrass, that the army landed at Ran- 
goon, not only landed at the commencement of the rainy mon- 


soon, but, moreover, unprovided with the necessary equipment 
for advancing either by land or by water; and that so ignorant 


were they of the haughty character of the government of Ava, 
that it had been imagined that the capture of Rangoon alone 
would induce the king to make overtures of peace. It was 
vainly and ignorantly imagined that, when the presence of 
British troops was known, the Peguans, a people originally 
conquered by the Burmans, would raise the standard of rebellion. 
It might easily have been learned, that the judicious policy of 
the conquerors had already thoroughly amalgamated the two 
countries in every point. The ability and wariness of the 
commander, and the steadiness and bravery of the troops, 
both native and British, alone secured that success which had 
been anticipated on other and the most deceptive grounds. The 
Burman government is a specimen of the purest and most 
efficient species of despotism. All rank emanates from the 
throne, and falls with the individual who has been honoured 
with marks of royal favour. Every town, village, and hamlet, 
is required to maintain its quota of men ready for military 
service, and the wives and families of the soldiers are held as 
hostages for his fidelity. Unremitting rigour, sudden severity, 
unerring vengeance, are the characteristics of Burman policy. 
A slavish fear of the ruling power animates every thought of 
the Burman ; he bows at the mere mention of the place in which 
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the source of all authority dwells; and so sacred is the idea of 
the king, that his name even is with difficulty communicated. 
The well-consolidated power of the monarch of the Golden 
Feet was instantly put into activity to chastise the audacity of 
the rebel strangers, as they were called, who had had the hardi- 
hood to land in his territory. 

‘ When the king heard of the disembarkation of the British troops at 
Rangoon, he laughed, and said, he should take care that they did not 
even disturb the old women as they cooked their rice.’—Snodgrass, p. 25. 

The population of Burmah is said to amount to seventeen 
millions, and every man is a soldier. The vanity of the people is 
fostered by their frequent victories over their neighbours, and 
by a series of unchecked conquests during half a century. It 
might have been anticipated how the absolute sovereign of 
such a country, a young and haughty monarch, would regard 
the disembarkation of five or six thousand men upon a distant 
part of his territory. We learn from Mrs. Judson, who was at 
Ava at the time, as well as major Snodgrass, that the event was 
looked upon at the capital in the light of a jest :— 


«« The only fear and anxiety,” says Mr. Judson, “which the king and 
—, then manifested or expressed, was, that the English at 

angoon should hear of their approach, and precipitately leaving the 
country, deprive the Burmese grandees of the pleasure of employing in 
their service as slaves, a few of the white strangers.” ‘Send to me,” 
said one of the ladies of Woon-gyee, “ four Kala-pyees (white strangers) 
to manage the affairs of my household, as I hear they are trustworthy.” 
« And to me,” said a gay young sprig of the palace, “ six stout men to row 
my boat.” The army in their gayest attire danced and sang down the 
river, but few, if any, ever came again: and the Kyee-Woongee found 
other commissions than those thus given him.’ 


It seems that the Lord of the White Elephant knew as little 
of the British army as they did of him and his Woons, Atta- 
woons, and Woon-gyees. 

But placing the information of the presidency of Calcutta at 
the lowest, the general features of the country must have been 
ascertained. It must have been known that the territory of 
Ava is divided into two large but unequal parts by the noble 
river, the Irrawaddy, which, varying from a breadth of two and 
three miles to five, running nearly north from the bay of 
Bengal, is navigable to the extremities of Burmah, and thus 
affords a ready communication with China; and that on the 
banks of this mighty stream is situated a great proportion of 
the population, and much of the most fertile and cultivated 
land. Although towns and villages of importance are scattered 
gver the vast extent of country which lies between the 
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Irrawaddy and the more easterly Thalyan river on the borders 
of Siam, yet its main characteristics are barren hills, low marsh 
covered with rank grass, and impenetrable jungle. The Irra- 
waddy is, in fact, the great high road of the Seber, and, 
except by water, communication between the different quarters 
of the country is difficult, and nearly impracticable. The 
complete command over this river ought to have been a prime 
object with the expedition. Had the army had the means of 
conveyance up its stream, the conquest which cost so much, 
both in life and money, might probably have been obtained at a 
comparatively small expense. The water is the seat of the most 
regular and powerful part of the Burman force—the war-boats. 
The energy and perseverance of British sailors, enabled our 
flotilla successfully to resist the attacks of this formidable body, 
and to maintain a constant communication with the army under 
sir Archibald Campbell, without which it would have been 
wholly impossible to advance a single step. 

Newspapers have constantly mentioned Burmah and the 
Burmese war; and the progress of our arms towards Ava has 
been a topic of intelligence in every country town. The thanks 
of parliament have been voted to the troops who subdued this 
mighty monarchy, and the history of their exploits has been 
recorded : but who and what are the Burmese, what description 
of enemies have we had to encounter, what is their state of 
civilization, and how should they be ranked in the list of 
nations? We believe few of those even whose praises are 
honour, could answer the question: we shall put together an 
assemblage of traits which will enable any one to give full 
satisfaction on these points. It should, however, be observed, 
in limine, that differences are not necessarily inferiorities ; 
orientals pull off their slippers—occidentals their hats. The 
Siamese love rotten eggs; Englishmen roast beef; Burmese 
are sprats; Chinese fat bacon. Some nations turn their 

acks on their superiors; some their faces ; some squat upon 
their hams. There are moral and mental dissimilarities equally 
great, and much more important ; and it is very difficult for 
even the philosopher to estimate them, without a partial refer- 
ence to his own habits as the standard of right. The character 
of the Burmese is certainly not our beau ideal of a citizen, and 
a consideration of its qualities demands the application of other 
tests than that of national prejudice. 

The Burmese are a stout and athletic race, and, unlike the 
Hindoos, perform laborious works with vigour and energy 
Colonel Symes remarked the difference between the shipwrights 
of Burmah and those of Hindostan. The latter performs hig 
VOL, VII.—W. R. 2. 
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work equally well, but he does it slowly and feebly; he uses a 
diminutive adze, chops and chops till the part has assumed the 
shape he wishes; if the wood js to be turned, he calls a coolie 
to change its position, The Burman, on the contrary, a rough 
and brawny workman, effects his purposes with few strokes, 
and, looking for no aid, applies his shoulder to the wheel with 
all his might: as with our countrymen, pugilism is a fayourite 
sport, and when individuals quarrel, they fight it out, the men 
with their fists, and the women with their slippers, Their dress 
closely resembles that of the Scotch highlanders; the men 
wear a single cloth tucked round their loins, and hanging down 
to the knee; the loose part is thrown across the shoulders, 
The dress of the women, as it is described by the gay lieu- 
tenant of the 13th light dragoons, scarcely serves the pur- 
poses of decency; it consists of a narrow piece of cloth, worn 
over the breast, and tucked in at either side; in walking, 
one leg is always exposed. Over the lower robe is worn a 
loose vest with sleeves, commonly white, which reaches to 
the upper part of the thigh. The 4. of the women is diyided 
in front, and tied in a knot behind, in which flowers are en- 
twined. The head-dress of the men is a handkerchief twisted 
round, connected with the hair in front, and tied in a spiral 

eak. Both men and women are of a copper colour; the men 
od tattooed very closely with various figures of animals, 
Mr. Alexander saw one woman, the whites of whose eyes were 
tattooed, The ears are ornamented with a peculiar species of 
ear-ring. Both males and females haye holes in the lobes of 
this member, in which they stick their segars. Both sexes 
smoke, and the greatest compliment that can be paid to a 
Burman is to take the lighted cheroot from your mouth, and 
present it to him; he, immediately after placing it in his own, 
performs the shieko or salaam with both hands, They are, like 
the Chinese, very fond of drinking brandy with Europeans, and 
show a decided partiality to tea, of which they drink the mere 
infusion, without our usual adjuncts, The grand mark of 
respect is to squat upon the hams; the greatest insult is to 
show the soles of the feet to a superior, so that the posture 
assumed hides, as much as possible, this shameful part. The 
token of respect is paid whenever a superior passes ; and whena 
procession of honour is taking place, all that meet it or see it 
instantly squat until it has passed, The Burmans are a cheer- 
ful people, and if they haye a heavy burthen to bear, in 
common with most Eastern nations, they bear it cheerfully, 
They are very fond of music, such as it is, and sing hoth in 
concert and defiance. Not a boatman of the crew with which 
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he sailed, colonel Symes observes, but had some instrument to 
heguile the hour, and he who could procure no better, had what 
we call a jew’s harp, Major (now colonel) Snodgrass describes 
the boatmen who carried back two Burman commissioners of 
rank from Rangoon, as starting off with great speed, and rising 
to their short oars, singing in chorus,“ Oh, what a happy king 
have we.” The amusements of the people are of an uncommonly 
hvely turn, and on the days of religious festivals, sopeaaly at 
the grand annual one at the beginning of their year, which is 
about March, the streets of Burmah are more like those of 
Naples than of any less cheerful nation : music and dancing are 
going on in every direction ; religious prostrations give relief to 
pugilism, masquerades, and puppet-shews ; a curious game of 
pelting each other * with water, dramatic representations of every 





* *On the 12th of April, the last day of the Burman year, we were 
invited by the Maywoon to bear a part ourselves in a sport that is univer- 
sally practised svanghous the Burman dominions, on the concluding day 
of their annual cycle. To wash away the impurities of the past, and 
commence the new year free from stain, women on this day are accus- 
tomed to throw water on every man they meet, which the men have the 
privilege of retorting : this licence gives rise to a great deal of harmless 
merriment, particularly amongst the young women, who, armed with 
large syringes and flaggons, endeavour to wet every man that goes along 
the street, and in their turn receive a wetting with perfect good humour: 
nor is the smallest indecency ever manifested in this or any other of their 
sports, Dirty water is never cast: a man is not allowed to lay hold of a 
woman, but may fling ag much water over her as he pleases, provided she 
has been the aggressor; but if a woman warns aman that she does not 
mean to join in the diversion, it is considered as an avowal of pregnancy, 
and she passes without molestation. 

* About an hour before sunset, we went to the maywoon’s, and found 
that his lady had provided plentifully to give us a wet reception. In the 
hall were placed three large China jars, full of water, with bowls and 
ladles to fling it. Each of us, on entering, had a bottle of rose-water 
presented to him, a little of which we in turn poured into the palm of the 
mayweon’s hand, who sprinkled it over his own vest of fine flowered 
muslin; the lady then made her appearance at the door, and gave us to 
understand that she did not mean to join in the sport herself, but made 
her eldest daughter, a pretty child in the nurse’s arms, pour from a 
golden cup some rose-water mixed with sandal-wood, first over her father, 
and then over each of the English gentlemen; this was a signal for the 
sport to begin. 

‘ We were prepared, being dressed in linen waistcoats. From ten to 
twenty women, young and middle-aged, rushed into the hall from the 
inner apartments, who surrounded and deluged without mercy four men, 
ill able to maintain so unequal a contest. The maywoon was soon driven 
from the field ; but Mr. Wood having got possession of one of the jars, 
we were enabled to preserve our ground till the water was exhausted : it 
seemed to afford them great diversion, especially if we appeared at all 
distressed by the quantity of water flung in our faces. All parties hein 
tired, and completely drenched, we went home to change our cleaths, an 
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description, make up the evening jumble. They convert even 
funerals into sources of amusement. When a priest dies, or, as 
they say, returns, a very curious ceremony takes place, of which a 
description occurs in the account of the American Mission :— 


* Several months since, a neighbouring priest died, or returned, for 
the Burmans think it undignified to say that a priest dies; his body 
was immediately wrapped up in tar and wax; holes were perforated 
through his feet, and some distance up the legs, into which one end of 
a hollow bamboo was inserted, and the other fixed in the ground; the 
body was then pressed and squeezed, so that its fluids were forced down 
through the legs, and conveyed off by means of the bamboos; in this 
state of preservation the body has been kept. For some days past, 
preparations have been making to burn this sacred relic, and to-day it 
has passed off in fumigation! We all went to see it, and returned 
sorry that we had spent our time to so little profit. On four wheels 
was erected a kind of stage, or tower, about twelve or fifteen feet high, 
ornamented with paintings of different colours and figures, and small 
mirrors. On the top of this was constructed a kind of balcony, in 
which was situated the coffin, decorated with small pieces of glass, of 
different hues, and the corpse, half of which was visible above the edge 
of the coffin, entirely covered with gold leaf. Around the tower and 
balcony were fixed several bamboo poles, covered with red cloth, dis- 
playing red flags at their ends, and small umbrellas, glittering with 
spangles ; among which was one larger than the others, covered with 
gold leaf, shading the corpse from the sun. Around the upper part of 
the balcony was suspended a curtain of white gauze, about a cubit in 
width, the lower edge of which was hung round with small pieces of 
isinglass; above the whole was raised a lofty quadrangular pyramid, 
graduating into a spire, constructed in a light manner, of split bamboo, 
covered with small figures, cut out of white cloth, and waving to and 
fro, for some distance, in the air. The whole, from the ground to the 
top of the spire, might measure fifty feet. This curious structure, with 
some living priests upon it, was drawn half a mile by women and boys, 
delighted with the sport, and in the midst of a large concourse of 
shouting and joyous spectators. On their arrival at the place of 
burning, ropes were attached to the hind end of the car, and a whim- 
sical sham contest, by adverse pulling, was for some time maintained, 
one party seemingly indicating a reluctance to have the precious corpse 
burned. At length, the foremost party prevailed, and the body must 





in the way met many damsels who would willingly have renewed the sport ; 
they, however, were afraid to begin, without receiving encouragement 
from us, not knowing how it might be taken by strangers, but they 
assailed Baba-Sheen and his Burman attendants with little ceremony. No 
inconvenient consequences were to be apprehended from the wetting; the 
weather was favourable, and we ran no risk of taking cold. Having put 
on dry cloaths, we returned to the maywoon’s, and were entertained with 
a dance and jevnt-chew that lasted till eleven.’—Symes’s Embassy to Ava, 
yol. 2nd, p. 4549, 
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be reduced to ashes! Amidst this, there were loud shoutings, clappin; 
of hands, the sound of drums, of tinkling and wind instruments, a 
a most disgusting exhibition of female dancing, but no weeping or 
wailing.’ 

The address of the Burmans is civil, and frank, and easy ; 
and strangers appear to be treated with less rudeness than else- 
where in the East, though received with as much wonder. “‘ How 
handsome they are,” was the exclamation, with which the 
reverend Dr. Judson and his no less reverend lady, were received. 
in all the villages to which they penetrated. Little ceremony is 
used in matters of introduction ; every thing is done in public, and 
strangers may walk into any house, and sit down, sure of an easy 
and ad reception. Burmese houses are slight buildings of 
bamboo ; brick, or more solid materials, are not permitted to any, 
except as occasional marks of high favour with the sovereign, or 
for buildings devoted to a religious purpose. Men of high rank 
build their houses of teak, and the partitions and floors, instead 
of being of mats of split bamboo, as in the case of plebeian 
habitations, are formed of the same wood as the main timbers. 
The roof is then made of leaves or flat tiles. Each rank has a 
particular kind of house assigned to it, and were a person to 
depart from the legitimate description of architecture, the 
police would quickly relieve him from the want of any house at 
all. The formation of Burmese habitations is as humble and 
as slight as themselves. A few mats answer all the purposes 
of beds, couches, chairs, and table, and a few wooden plates 
supply the place of breakfast and dinner service. The interior, 
though not particularly nice, is still far from = charac- 
teristically dirty. The constant practice of chewing betel will 
not, of course, contribute to the preservation of cleanliness. 
The more respectable class, however, provide themselves with 
pigdannies, and betel-boxes for the convenient disposition of 
the saliva, and these necessary articles are of gold, silver, or 
less valuable metal, according to the rank of the possessor, 
for rank in Burmah is shown in every article down to those 
of the most trifling description. ‘“ Now,” said the lady of the 
viceroy of Rangoon, after her husband had received some 
promotion ; “ now I am a woon-gyee-gah-dau, and am allowed 
to ride in a wau”—a vehicle carried by fifty men. Were a lady 

resumptuously to mount a wau before her time, woe be to her! 
his same vice-reine used to smoke with a long silver pipe in 
her mouth, the character of which distinguished her rank as 
surely as her wau. Both the viceroy and herself distinguished 
themselves honourably among the apathetic grandees of the 
empire of Ava, by their tolerance and consideration of the 
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members of the mission. Mrs. Judson gives an agreeable 
account of an entertainment which the lady gave them at her 
garden in the country, near Rangoon. 


‘A few days after the death of our little boy, her highnéss, the 
viceroy’s wife, visited us, with a nunierous retinue. She ¥ appeared 
to sympathize with us in our affliction, and requested Mr. Judson not 
to let it too much affect his health, which was already very feeble. 
Some time after her visit, she invited us to go Out into the country with 
her, for the benefit of our health, and that our minds, as she expressed 
it, might become cool. We consented; and she sent us an elephant, 
with a howdah upon it, for our conveyance. We went three or four 
miles through the woods. Sometimes the small trees were so near 
together, that our way was im ble, but by the elephant’s breaking 
them down, which he did with the greatest ease, at the word of the 
driver. The scene was truly interesting. Picture to yourselves, my 
deat parents, thirty men with spears and guns, and red caps on their 
heads, which partly covered their shoulders, then a huge elephant, 
caparisoned with a gilt howdah, which contained a tall, genteel female, 
riehly dressed in red and white silk. We had the honour of riding 
next te her ladyship; after us, three or four elephants, with her son 
and some of the members of government. Two or three hundred 
followers, male and female, concluded the procession. Our ride ter- 
inated in the centre of a beautiful garden of the viceroy’s. I say 
beautiful, because it was entirely the work of nature—art had no hand 
in it. It was full of 4 variety of fruit trees, growing wild and luxu- 
riant. The noble banyan formed a delightful shade, under which our 
mats were spread, and we seated ourselves to enjoy the scénery around 
us. Nothing could exceed the endeavours of the vice-reine to make 
our excursion agreeable. She gathered fruit, and pated it: culled 
flowers, and kriotted them, and presented them with her own hands, 
which was a mark of her condescension. At dinner she had her cloth 
spread by ours, nor did she refus¢ to partake of whatever we presented 
her. We returned in the evening, fatigued with riding on the elephant, 
delighted with the country and the hospitality of the Burmans, and 
dejected and depresséd with their superstition and idolatry, their darks 
ness, and ignorance of the true God. 

* Though we have never aid any thing to the viceroy’s family on 
the subject of religion, yet they perceive a great difference between us 
and the other foreigners who occasionally visit them. Mr. Jitdson 
seldom goes to the government-house, as it is easier for me to have 
access to her ladyship, than for him to do business with the viceroy, 
She treats me with great familiarity ; but I am genetally reserved and 
serious in her presence, yet manifest a tender concern for her welfare, 
with which she is much pleased. I do not yet despair of finding some 
Opportunity to inttoduce the subject of religion to her, in such a way 
as may tot appear ifitrusive or disgusting. Were I to appear before 
her in — pe of a teacher, she would think me Ls ng 4 
notice, and perhaps forbid my approaching her again; therefore, I ¢ 
it thost judicious to convince het, by by aondutt, that I am veally 
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different from other females who surround her, and so far to gain her 
confidence and affection, that I can gradually introduce the subject, 
without her perceiving my object.’ 

Women among the Burmese are nominally very inferior 
beings, though they contrive here, as elsewhere, to make their 
real importance felt. The drudgery of life is, however, a good 
deal thrown upon them: as some compensation, they are 
indulged in more than the freedom and independence of the 
West. Burmians have none of that jealousy of their women 
which characterizes Eastern nations : they are, on the contrary, 
So easy on this point, that they will frequently dispose of their 
wives to strangers who may be making a temporary stay in the 
country. Mr. Alexander observes that, for an old red coat, a 
Burman will sell any thing—even his wife: so valuable is 
broad-cloth, or so cheap are wives. Mr. Hough, a missionary 
who resided some time in Rangoon, has written a paper on the 
manners and customs of the Burmese, in a Journal called the 
Friend of India. He makes the following report of the state 
of the female sex; the importance and interest of the subject 
must excuse the length of the extract :-— 


‘In the management of internal household affairs, the wife takes the 
principal share. She goes herself to the market, or directs purchases to 
be made, and superintends the cooking, or does it with her own hands. 
As opportunity presents, she brings in her contribution to the domestic 
establishment, by spinning, weaving, trafficking in bazar articles, or by 
keeping a shop and vending merchandize. In conducting the general 
family concerns, she is by no means excluded: her judgmenit is consult- 
ed, | with perfect freedom, and seldom entirely disregarded. The 
female branches of the family are not recluses here, neither are they 
reserved or shy in theit manners; they form a constituent part of do- 
mestic and publie society. The wife of a judge or governor is often 
seeri at his side, assisting in the decision of causes; and the wives of 
viceroys and other high officers are often permitted to hold theirown courts, 
and decide independdetitly On petitions presented to them. Women of 
all ranks enjoy a high degree of freedom, appear abroad unveiled when- 
ever they choose, ornamented according to the taste and fashion of the 
country, and add zest to public scenes of amusement by their presence 
and gaiety. 

‘In the formation of their matrimonial connexions, there is generally 
an appropriate preface of personal acquaintance and plighted love. In 
the ceremony of marriage, little expense is incurred either of time or of 
money. A feast of good things, according to the ability of the bride- 
gtoom, is prepared, in which the assembled family connexions partici- 

te. The married pair taste a mixture of the tea-leaf steeped in oil 

which is the form of sealing all contracts), eat together from the same 
plate, and, exchanging their reciprocal promises, they twain are made 
one flesh. In no country, however, is the marriage-contract regarded 
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with so little respect, or maintained with so little propriety as in 
Birmah. No disgrace is attached to a divorced husband or wife. 
Slight occasions originate verbal abuse, and these quarrels are often 
protracted till both parties seek that remedy which is to be found, in 
their country, in any common court of justice. Polygamy is not only 
allowed, but abounds in this country. Money is not offered to obtain a 
female as a wife, but for the purchase of bond-maids as concubines. If 
a concubine of this sort wishes to be released, the terms of her departure 
are made easy. <A high sense of female chastity not being prevalent, 
the consequences are obvious. The male sex conceive themselves by 
nature, both physically and mentally, the superior; hence are seen 
lordship in the one sex, and subjection in the other. A brother exercises 
over a sister, and a husband over a wife, control at pleasure, and a 
plies, if need require, the shoe, the rod, the foot, the palm of the hand, 
or even the point of the elbow, to correct the frowardness or obstinacy 
of the weaker vessel. Among the higher and more polite circles, how- 
ever, this right is not so much exercised as acknowledged.’ 


Mr. Hough we believe was not well acquainted with the 
language of the country, and his residence was confined to a 
port town distant from the capital. This experience is scarcely 
extensive enough to authorize the general nature of his state- 
ments, although no doubt he rests them on additional testimony. 
We make this remark with more especial reference to the 
very harsh picture he draws of the Burmese character :— 


‘ Generosity and hospitality are not among the practical virtues of 
the Burmans ; on the contrary, they are cold-hearted, unfeeling, and 
suspicious, contemplating misery and suffering, in whatever form, with 
apathy. No public institutions of benevolence appear to proclaim a 
general interest in the comfort or convenience of the less happy. 
Avarice and selfishness, the two ruling passions of the Birmans, preclude 
the exercise of right feeling towards others. ‘To the existence of such 
a state of feeling, it is probable the nature of the government contri- 
butes. The petty acts of tyranny practised by the subordinate civil 
officers are a terror to the public, and create between man and man 
that jealousy and suspicion which destroy confidence, and annihilate the 
best feelings of humanity. The writer of this article beheld, in the 
eastern road leading from the town of Rangoon to the great a, 
a Birman lying on the ground under the suspension of his faculties by 
a fit. He fell while walking with a companion, which was no sooner 
discovered by the latter, than he departed with all possible speed. No 
individual approached the miserable sufferer. The writer, not aware 
of any evil consequence, went towards him, when several voices from 
individuals at a distance urged him to retire. On inquiring their rea- 
sons, they replied: “ You will meet with difficulty from government ; 
the man may report that he has been deprived of something, and you 
may be called upon to answer as a thief.” This was an effectual check 
to any offer of assistance. In such a state of things there can be found 
little benevolence, kindness, or hospitality in exercise, particularly to- 
wards strangers.’ 
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Although these features are afterwards somewhat softened 
down by the admission that a kind deportment and sympathy 
prevail among relatives and friends, and that they are capable 
of strong attachments; yet, as far as we can judge from a 
comparison of various testimonies, the judgment is still too 
severe. Despotism, oppression, and extortion on the part of 
rulers, naturally deteriorate the morals of the people, and usually 
destroy all claims to the social virtues : but making a fair allow- 
ance for the operation of these powerful causes, the character 
of the Burmese shows a strong tendency to the better qualities 
of human nature. Dr. Judson and his wife, who have certainly 
had the best opportunities of knowing, speak more favourably 
of them, and, what is better than any general deductions from 
persons not fully qualified to form a fair opinion, they give us 
in the course of their narration of their efforts at conversion a 
very near view of a large number of interesting individuals. 
We perceive among them a general prevalence of frugal habits, 
quiet and amiable manners, considerable good humour, and a 
great toleration for manners, both of thinking and acting, wholly 
different from their own. Colonél Symes is still more favour- 
able in his estimation of these people. Whether it arises from 
his more brief residence among them, or from some deteriora- 
tion that has taken place in the state of the country, it may be 
remarked that in many points a difference exists between the 
missionary’s report and the narrative of the colonel, much to 
the disadvantage of the Burmese. Colonel Symes states that 
there are no beggars in the country. Mrs. Judson speaks 
of them as common; and moreover as begging in vain: 
whereas, he gives the inhabitants credit for extending their 
charity freely to those whose circumstances might demand 
aid. The colonel likewise reports much more favourably of the 
honesty and the general state of morals than seems to be con- 
firmed by any of the later writers. Prices appear to have been 
very generally raised, and increased difficulty of procuring 
subsistence to have taken place. The victories and conquests 
of the monarch may account for this change. On the whole, 
however, we are strongly inclined to agree with the worth 
missionary’s report, whose opinion, in spite of several anil 
expressions scattered up and down the doctor’s journal and his 
wite’s letters, seems to be, that the Burmans are “a lively, in 
dustrious, energetic race, further advanced in civilization than 
most of the eastern nations;” that “ they are frank and candid, 
and destitute of that pusillanimity which distinguishes the 
Hindoos, and of that revengeful malignity which is a leading 
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trait iti the Malay character. Some of their men ate powerful 
logicians, and take delight in investigating new subjects.” 

. It will be allowed, that the prevalence of this last intellectual 
feature, places the Burmese much higher in the scalé of nations 
than might have been anticipated. at it is true that they are 
very generally given to metaphysical considerations, and to 
logival disputation, is confirmed by numerous amusing anec- 
dotes of the individuals who came to consult the great teacher, 
Yoodthan, as they called Dr. Judson, on the nattre of the doc- 
trine he wished to spread among them. Of the many individuals, 
who resorted with delight to hold intellectual conflict with the 
Doctor, was 4 most inveterate Berkeleian, by name Moting-Long. 
So fractious a disputant was Moung-Long, that he would not 
eat his ditner without attempting to umisettle the mind of his 
wife as to the real existence of the food he was depositing in 
his deluded stomach. When his wife would say, “The tice is 
ready,” he would answer, “ Rice! what is rice? Is it matter. 
or spirit? Is it an idea, or is it non-entity?” Perhaps the good 
lady, knowing more of cookery than piilosophy, would incau- 
tiously assert that “it is matter.” The sceptic immediately 


replied, ‘ Well, wife, and what is matter? Are you sure there 
is such a thing, ot are you merely subject to a delusion of the 


senses.” 

Dr. Judson gives a highly amusing account of an interview, 
which Moutig-Long, hearing of the teacher’s reputation, sought 
from him. 


‘ When he first came in, I thought him an ordinary man. He has 
only one good eye ; but I soon discovered, that that one eye has as 
“ great 4 quantity of being,” as half a dozen common eyes. _ In his 
manners he is just the reverse of Moung Thah-ee—all suavity and 
humility, and respect. He professed to be an inquirer after the truth ; 
atid I accordingly opened to him some parts of the gospel. He listented 
with great seriousness; and, when I ceased speaking, remained so 
thoughtful, and apparently impressed with the truth, that I began to 
hope he would come to some good, and therefore invited him to ask some 
question relative to what he had heard. ‘ Your servant,” said he, “ has 
not much to inquire of your lordship. In your lordship’s sacred speech, 
however, there are one or two words which your servant does not under- 
stand. Your lordship says, that in the beginning God created one man 
atid one woman. I do not understand (I beg your lordship’s — 
what a man is, and why he is called a man.” My eyes were now opened, 
ih an instant, to his real character ; and I had the happiness to be enabled, 
for about twenty minutes, to lay blow after blow upon his sceptical head, 


ser. 





* Judson’s American Baptist Mission, p. 4, 
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with such effect, that he kept falling and falling; and though he made 
several desperate efforts to get up, he found himself at last prostrate on 
the ground, unable to stir. Moung Shway-gnong, who had been an 
attentive listener, was extremely delighted to see his enemy so well 
uinished ; for this Moung-Long had sorely harassed him in time past. 
€ poor man was not, however, in the least angry at his discomfiture ; 
but, in the true spirit of his school, said, that though he had heard much 
of the, the reality far exceeded the report. Afterwards he joined us in 
worship, and listened with great attention, as did also his wife.’ 


It seems that Moung- Long had not exercised his wife on the 
question of matter or Spirit in vain, for she proved to be “ as 
sharp as himself,” and “harassed Mrs. J. with all sorts of 
questions about the possibility of sin’s finding entrance into a 
pee mind, or of its being permitted under the government of a 

oly sovereign.” 

Various are the instances of acuteness, intelligence, and 
rational curiosity, recorded by the Doctor, of the Burmese 
inquirers. Our space will, however, only permit us to extract 
another passage of this kind, from vueh an idea of their mode 
of reasoning,and their general acquirements, may be gathered. 
It must always be remembered that it is the Doctor himself who 
reports his own victories. 


* After ascertaining his precise ground, I used an argument, which, 
in a late combat with do Yan, I found quite invincible. It is 
siniply this: “ No mind, no wisdom—temporary mind, temporary wisdom, 
eternal mind, eternal wisdom.” Now, as all the semi-atheists firmly 
believe in eternal wisdom, this concise statement sweeps, with irresistible 
sway, through the very joints and marrow of their system. And though 
it may to others seem rather simple and inconclusive ; to one acquainted 
with Burman reasoning, its effect is uniformly decisive. No sooner is 
this short sentence uttered, than one significantly nods his head, as if to 
say, There yeu have it. Another cries out to the opponent, You are 
tiiidone, destroyed. Another says, Talk about wisdom ; where else will 
ee find it? The disputant himself, who was perhaps preparing 4 
earned speech about the excellence and efficaey and eternity of wisdom, 
quite disconcerted by this unexpected onset, sits looking at the wreck of 
his system, and wondering at the simple means which has spread such 
ruin around him ; presently he looks up (for the Burmans are frequently 
candid), and says, Your words are very appropriate. And perhaps his 
next question is, How can I become a disciple of the God you worship ? 
All the visitors to-day, and indeed all the semi-atheists, are despisers of 
Gaudama, and the established religion of the land. Moung Shway-gnong 
has disseminated this héresy in Rangoon for several years ; but since he 
has become atquainted with us, he frequently tells his adherents, I know 


nothing : if you want true wisdom, go to the ~~ = teacher, and thete 
e 


you will find it. I have reason to believe that this heresy is not confined 
to Rangoon, but is taking root in various parts of the country, and pres 
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paring the way for the Christian religion. O, for toleration—a little 
toleration.’ 

Although “ the great teacher” had not much reason to com- 
plain of any direct interference with his proceedings, and though, 
eventually, he was favourably received at the capital, yet he and 
his converts were well aware, that the slightest imprudence, by 
provoking for an instant the indignation of the authorities, would 
subject the whole of them to the cruelest of deaths. When 
some malignant persons informed a bs an | that a noted teacher 
had shown symptoms of deserting that faith which the King 
ordained to be the religion of the land, the viceroy’s simple 
command in answer, “ Inquire further,” filled ali the missionary’s 
adherents and frequenters with terror, and for a time drove all 
inquirers from his house. While, on the other hand, a successor 
to the viceroyalty, when complaint was made to him that the 
missionary was turning the priests’ rice-pots upside down, 
made the memorable answer, “ What consequence? Let the 
‘eee turn them back again.” So much does toleration depend 

ere upon personal character and caprice. 

The priesthood has little hold either upon the government or the 
people. It is the opinion of several, that the fiat of the king could 
change the religion of the country. The late monarch, who “ went 
up to amuse himself in the celestial regions,” according to the 
official form of announcing a royal death, in the year 1819, was 
unfriendly to the priesthood, and it was expected would take hostile 
steps against them —a circumstance which, however, created no 
uneasiness beyond the parties immediately concerned. The Bur- 
mans are worshippers of Buddha, and appear to profess it in as 

ure and as harmless a formas possible. Godama, or Gaudama, 
is the name given to him in theempire of Ava. The Buddhic faith, 
as received by the Burmans, is a singular species of Atheology. 
Godama, at one time lived on earth, and brought salvation to all 
living beings. He attained divinity at the age of thirty-five, and 
then preached his law for forty-five years. At eighty years of 
age, he obtained nigban. This is no other than annihilation, or 
a state of abstract being which amounts to it : it is to be exempt 
from all sensation—to be subject no longer to weight, old age, 
disease, and death. This is the state of lazy beatification, in 
which the god of Burmah at present exists ; and which they 
understand to be the supreme reward of meritorious conduct, 
Punishment is supposed to follow sinful acts, agreeably to the 
nature of things. Existence involves, according to them, the 
principles of misery and destruction. The whole universe. say 
they is nothing but destruction and reproduction. The instruc- 
tions of Godama are still in force ; he fimself is supposed to be 
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somewhere, and to be in an abstract state of being, if the torpidity 
of a bat can be called abstract, and in the fulness of time he 
will reappear, and, as the most perfect of all beings, will introduce 
a new dispensation. As the state of nigban is viewed as the 
most desirable object of future hope and contemplation, it is 
naturally an object of imitation while the individual is still in 
his state of vulgar and earthly existence. This seems the model 
on which the priests, or rhahaans, form their lives. They live in 
communities, but depend wholly upon charity for subsistence. 
Wrapped in folds of yellow cloth, with shaven crown, and morti- 
fied aspect, they take their rounds with a black box under their 
arms. In this box the well-disposed deposit their alms in the 
shape of food, which must be cooked, for cooking is too mundane 
an employment for rhahaans. These donations are never asked 
for ; and though the priest will sometimes stop at a door 
for a moment to give the faithful an opportunity of presenting 
his contribution, yet he never solicits, nor even indicates his pre- 
sence by motion or gesture. It is sinful for a rhahaan_to cough 
on such occasions, lest he might thus be supposed to remind 
the laity of their duty. Neither does he return thanks; gener- 
ally, indeed, he receives the alms as he proceeds, without stop- 
ping, rather as suffering a gift than soliciting it. As the priests 
literally take no care for to-morrow, the superfluity, collected 
by the rhahaans in their rounds, is distributed to the poor, to 
needy strangers and travellers, or to animals. It is this way of 
life which is meant, when the phongi, or novice, is told that his 
first duty consists “ in eating that food only which is procured 
by the labour and motion of the muscles of the feet.” They are 
under vows of celibacy, and live together in their convents or 
colleges, termed “ kioums,” which are much the best houses in 
the country. The priests have no regular mass; their duties 
appear to be confined to keeping the pagodas in order, and the 
more laborious duty of educating va The latter part of their 
occupation seems to be tolerably well performed ; for, according 
to the testimony of the missionaries, the accomplishments of 
reading and writing are universal among all ranks of Burmans. 
The pagodas, in which are found the images of Godama, are 
generally the foundations of private and pious individuals, 
anxious to perform a meritorious act—some from their magnitude, 
and from the care which the monarch bestows upon their deco- 
ration, appear to be national. The splendid Shoedagon, in the 
neighbourhood of Rangoon, was — by our troops as a 
fortress: the beauty and splendour, which roused the envious 
feelings of Dr. Judson, are probably destroyed. It stands at 
the summit of a conical hill, seventy-five feet above the road ; 
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in shape resembling an inverted speaking-trumpet, three hun- 
dred and thirty-eight feet in height, and surmounted by a cap, 
made of brass, forty-five feet high; the whole is richly gilded. 


‘ After having ascended the flight of steps, a large gate opens, when 
a wild, fairy scene is abruptly presented to view. It resembles more 
the descriptions we sometimes have in novels, of enchanted castles, or 
ancient abbeys in ruins, than any thing we ever meet in real life. The 
ground is completely covered with a variety of ludicrous objects, which 
meet the eye in eyery direction, interspersed with the banyan, cocoa-nut, 
and toddy trees. Here and there are large open buildings, containing 
huge images of Gaudama; some in a sitting, some in a sleeping posi- 
tion, surrounded by images of priests and attendants in the act of wor- 
ship, or listening to his instructions. Before the image of Gaudama 
are erected small altars, on which offerings of fruit, flowers, &c. are 
laid. Large images of elephants, lions, angels, and demons, together 
with a number of indescribable objects, assist in filling the picturesque 
scene. 

‘The ground on which this pagoda is situated, commands a view of 
the surrounding country, which presents one of the most beautiful land- 
scapes in nature. The polished spires of the pagodas, glistening among 
the trees at a distance, appear like the steeples of meeting-houses in our 
American sea-ports. The verdant appearance of the country, the hills 
and valleys, ponds and rivers, the banks of which are covered with 
cattle, and fields of rice, each, in their turn, attract the eye, and cause 
the beholder to exclaim, “ Was this delightful country made to be the 
residence of idolaters? Are those glittering spires, which in consequence 
of association of ideas, recall to mind so many animating sensations, but 
the monuments of idolatry?” O, my friend! scenes like these, produe- 
tive of feelings so various and opposite, do, notwithstanding, fire the 
soul with an unconquerable desire te make an effort to rescue this 
ple from destruction, and lead them to that rock that is higher than 
they. We feel strongly encouraged to hope (though our present prog. 
pects are not very figttering), through the prayers and intercessions of 
our dear American friends, that this rural, this delightful country, will 
one day be inhabited by the friends of Jesus; and that houses will be 
raised for his worship on the ruins of these idolatrous monuments.’ 


The roads to the principal pagodas, and the whole neighbour- 
hood, are closely sprinkled with buildings of a similar, but of a 
much smaller description. Looking at the operation of this faith 
upon the people, it appears to be little more than ceremonial, 
The missionaries, indeed, represent their whole souls as 


engaged in idolatry, but this is probably only an exaggeration 
of well-meant zeal. The good works of Buddhism are few and 
pleasant of performance ; if its retainers are particularly gay in 
the celebration of its festivals, it may perhaps arise as much 
from love of holidays as religion. 


‘ Eyen at this moment, while writing, my cars are almost stunned 
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with the noise and confusion occasioned by preparations for fire-works, 
to be exhibited at the approaching festival. Could you, my dear sir, 
witness but once this annual feast ; could you behold the erowded streets, 
the splendid offerings, the gay attire, and the enthusiasm of their devo- 
tions, you would readily admit, that nothing short of an Almighty arm 
eould break down these barriers, these strong barriers, and cause the 
introduetion of the gospel.’ 


The Burmese are unshackled by the institutions of castes, 
and really appear to present to the teacher a yery free and un- 
prejudiced state of mind. Superstitions they undoubtedly have, 
but they are neither so gross nor so numerous as among the 
nations which surround them. They seem, indeed, to be chiefly 
connected with astrology and medicine. Brahmins are settled in 
the court to giye their advice respecting the aspect of the stars, 

_ and accompany the armies as fatidical augurs to pronounce on the 
luckiness or unluckiness of the proposed days of attack. In 
medicine the people have a most ludicrous idea of the beneficial 
effects of noise; in cases of an epidemic, such inhabitants as 
the malady has not reached, spend their time in sounding eve 
musical instrument, beating every drum, ringing every bell, 
battering every door, and discharging every gun, musket, and 
cannon jn the town, until they effectually drive away, if not the 
disorder, at least all those who are not accustomed to the uproar, 
In the year 1823, when the cholera was extensively fatal, the 
supreme court at Ava issued an order that the inhabitants should 
wear the title of the heir-apparent written on a small slip of paper 
in the hole of the lobe of their ears, as an infallible specifie 
against the effects of that destructive demon, Captain Cox 
gives an account of another and a more disagreeable palace nos- 
trum. A criminal’s body was exposed above ground, pinned to 
the earth, and left to putrefy. The king’s doctor cut off the tips 
of his nose, ears, lips, tongue, and fingers, which, with some 
of his blood, was to form a compound in a medicine in insur- 
ing longevity and prosperity to those who are so happy as to 
obtain a portion of it from his majesty’s hounty. 

The sacred writings of the Burmans are reported to have been 
transcribed in the most miraculous manner in one day from the 
original copies first put into a legible form by yahans (rhahaans), 
or priests on the island of Thee-ho (Ceylon), nearly 400 years 
after the re oy annihilation of Juatama, and about a century 
previous to the Christian era. These writings embracing ever 
science, natural and religious, within the scope of their author's 
reputed uniyersal and infallible knowledge, amount to some 
thousands, Few of them are read by the priests, and fewer 
still by the reading part of the public. The middling and 
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lower classes of society are content with knowing little more of 
the principles of their religion than what is ascertained from the 
public ritual.* 

Besides the regular priests, there are laymen who assume the 
office of teachers. Dr. Judson, naturally desirous of witnessing 
the eloquence of a rival, visited the zayat (or chapel) of a 
popular preacher: he gives a description of his style and. of 
the behaviour of his hearers. The preliminary calmness, the 
subsequent fervour, and the mellifluous tones, remind us of the 
celebrated Mr. Hall, of Leicester. 


« This evening I went, for the second time, to hear a popular Burman 
preacher. On our arrival, we found a zayat, in the precincts of one 
of the most celebrated pagodas, lighted up, and the floor spread with 
mats. In the centre was a frame, raised about eighteen inches from 
the ground, where the preacher, on his arrival, seated himself. He 
appeared to be about forty-five years old, of very pleasant countenance, 
and harmonious speech. He was once a priest, but is now a layman. 
The people, as they came in, seated themselves on the mats, the men 
on one side of the house, and the women on the other. It was an 
undistinguished day, and the congregation was very small, not more 
tham one hundred. When we entered, some said, “ There come some 
wild foreigners ;’ but when we sat down properly, and took off our 
shoes, they began to say, “ No, they are not wild; they are civilized.” 
Some recognized me, and said to one another, “It is the English 
teacher ;” a name by which I am commonly known. The preacher 
soon took notice of us, entered into some conversation, invited us to 
visit him, and so on; but on learning that I was a missionary, or, in 
their idiom, a religion-making teacher, his countenance fell, and he said 
no more. The people being now convened, one appointed for the 
purpose called three times for silence and attention. Each person then 
took the flowers and leaves which had been previously distributed, and 
placing them between his fingers, raised them to his head, and in that 
respectful posture remained motionless, until the service was closed. 
This ceremony we of course declined. When all things were properly 
adjusted, the preacher closed his eyes, and commenced the exercise, 
which consisted in repeating a portion from the Burman sacred writings. 
His subject was the conversion of the two prime disciples of Gaudama, 
and their subsequent promotion and glory. His oratory I found to be 
entirely different from all that we call oratory. At first he seemed dull 
and monotonous ; but presently, his soft mellifluent tones won their way 
into the heart, and lulled the soul into that state of calmness and 
serenity which, to a Burman mind, somewhat resembles the boasted 
perfection of their saints of old. His discourse continued about half 
an hour; and, at the close, the whole assembly burst out into a short 
prayer, after which, all rose and retired. This man exhibits twice every 
evening, in different places. Indeed he is the only popular lay preacher 





* Birmah, p. 78, Modern Traveller, Part I, 
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in the place. As for the priests, they preach on special occasions only, 
when they are drawn from their seclusion and inactivity by the solicit< 
ations of their adherents.’ 


Dr. Judson himself attained such proficiency in the difficult 
language of Burmah as not only to translate the Seriptures 
into it, but to preach in it in a zayat of his own, which he 
opened on the side of the road leading to the great pagoda 
from Rangoon. He afterwards went to Ava, and, previous to 
the invasion of the English, had frequent audiences of his 
majesty of the Golden Feet. On one of these occasions, his 
majesty, learning in the course of conversation that he could 
preach in the Burman language, was desirous of hearing a 
specimen of his skill, The poor Doctor, who was shocked at 
the idea of preaching as it were in mockery, was placed in a 
disagreeable dilemma: he, however, commenced; but his 
majesty being quickly satisfied, almost immediately relieved 
him from his unpleasant situation. 

* The king appeared to be attracted by our number, and came towards 
us; but his conversation was directed chiefly to me. He again inquired 
about the Burmans who had embraced my religion. “Are they real 
Burmans? Do they dress like Burmans?” &c.. I had occasion to 
remark, that I preached every Sunday. ‘“ What!in Burman?” Yes. 
“Let us hear how you preach.” I hesitated. An at-wen-woon 
repeated the order. I began with a form of worship which first ascribes 
glory to God, and then declares the commands of the law of the gospel ; 
after which I stopt. ‘Go on,” said another at-wen-woon. The whole 
court was profoundly silent. I proceeded with a few sentences, declara- 
tive of the perfections of God, when his majesty’s curiosity was satisfied, 
and he interrupted me.’ 


Dr. Judson had formerly attempted to conciliate the royal 
favour, but at that time wholly failed, for the Golden Feet, far 
from asking him either to preach or pray when a tract was 
handed to him, no sooner read the first words, which asserted 
a fundamental doctrine of the Christian faith, than he dashed 
it on the ground. This is Dr. Judson’s narrative of this curious 
interview : 

‘The minister conducted us through various splendor and parade, 
until we ascended a flight of stairs, and entered a most magnificent hall. 
He directed us where to sit, and took his place on one side ; the present 
was placed on the other, and Moung ~*’ , and another officer of Mya- 
day-men, sat a little behind. The scene to which we were now intro~ 
duced really surpassed our expectation. The spacious extent of the hall, 
the number and magnitude of the pillars, the height of the dome, the 
whole completely covered with gold, presented a most grand and imposing 

tacle, Very few were present, and those evidently great officers 
state. Our situation prevented us from seeing the further avenue 
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of the hall; but the end, where we sat, opened into the parade, which 
the emperor was about to inspect. We remained above five minutes, 
when every one put himself into the most respectful attitude, and 
Moung Yo whispered, that his majesty had entered. We looked through 
the hall, as far as the pillars would ullow, and presently caught sight 
of this modern Ahasuerus. He came forward, unattended—in solitary 
ndeur, exhibiting the proud gait and majesty of an eastern monarch. 
is dress was rich, but not distinctive; and he carried in his hand the 
gold-sheathed sword, which seems to have taken the place of the sceptre 
of ancient times. But it was his high aspect and commanding eye that 
chiefly rivetted our attention. He strided on. Every head, excepting 
ours, was now in the dust. We remained kneeling, our hands folded, 
our eyes fixed on the monarch. When he drew near, we caught his 
attention. He stopped, partly turned towards us—‘ Who are these ?” 
“The teachers, great king,” I replied. ‘“ What, you speak Burman— 
the priests that I heard of last night?” ‘ When did you arrive?” 
“ Are you teachers of religion?” “ Are you like the Portuguese priest?” 
‘Are you married?” ‘ Why do you dress so?” These, and some 
other similar questions, we answered ; when he appeared to be pleased 
with us, and sat down on an elevated seat, his hand resting on the hilt 
of his sword, and his eyes intently fixed on us.’ 


Moung Zah, the minister, now read the petition to his 
majesty to permit the preaching of the Gospel in his dominions. 
When the emperor had heard it, he stretched out his hand. 


‘ Moung Zah crawled forward, and presented it. His majesty began 
at the top, and deliberately read it through. In the mean time, I gave 
Moung Zah an abridged copy of the tract, in which every offensive 
sentence was corrected, and the whole put into the handsomest style 
and dress possible. After the emperor had perused the petition, he 
handed it back without saying a word, and,took the tract. Our hearts 
now rose to God for a display of his grace. ‘ O, have mercy on Burmah! 
Have mercy on her king.” But, alas! the time was not yet come. He 
held the tract long enough to read the two first sentences, which assert 
that there is one eternal God, who is independent of the incidents of 
mortality, and that, beside him, there is no God ; and then, with an air 
of indifference, perhaps disdain, he dashed it down to the ground! 
Moung Zah stooped forward, picked it up, and handed it tous. Moung 
Yo made a slight attempt to save us, by unfolding one of the volumes 
which composed our present, and displaying its beauty ; but his majesty 
took no notice. Our fate was decided. After a few moments, Moung 
Zah interpreted his royal master’s will, in the following terms: “ In 
regard to the objects of your petition, his majesty gives no order. In 
regard to your sacred books, his majesty has no use for them, take them 
away.” 

‘ Something was now said about brother Colman’s skill in medicine ; 
upon which, the emperor once more opened his mouth, and said, “ Let 
them proceed to the residence of my physician, the Portuguese priest ; 
let him examine whether they can be useful to me in that line, and 
report accordingly.” He then rose from his seat, strided on to the end 
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of the hall, and there, after having dashed to the ground the first intelli- 
nce that he had ever received of the eternal God, his Maker, his 
reserver, his Judge, he threw himself down on a cushion, and lay 

listening to the music, and gazing at the parade spread out before him.’ 


The unfortunate petitioners were, as may be supposed, hurried 
away without much ceremony. When, however, Dr. Price 
arrived from America, and his skill in medicine became the 
subject of conversation in the empire, he was quickly summoned 
to the capital. Dr. Judson accompanied him as interpreter, and 
found means to ingratiate himself. The landing of the a 
at Rangoon, however, suddenly changed the scene. The Euro- 
peans in Ava were seized and imprisoned, under the idea that 
they had given information to their enemy ; while in confine- 
ment they appeared to have been treated with the most cruel 
severity, and appeared only to have been suffered to live under 
the idea of making them useful. When the British army made 
its approach to the capital, the prisoners were liberated for the 
a of acting as interpreters, and when sir Archibald Camp- 

ell learned their real situation, he humanely took such measures 
as speedily caused their being alee up to hie care. The power 
of the Lord of the White Elephant is now circumscribed by the 
victorious results of the expedition ; and Dr. Judson and his wife, 
now settled within the former limits of the Burman empire, but 
under the authority of the Indian government, in one of the ceded 
provinces, may pursue the object so near their hearts without 
danger. The provinces of Arracan, of Mergui, Tavoy, and Zea, that 
is to say, the principal maritime provinces of the empire, are ceded 
to the Fast India Company, independent of a sum of a million 
sterling. The value of this cession to our settlement in India 
is generally great in a commercial point of view, but most 
particularly so in the article of teak wood, without which, in 
the Ganges, no vessel can be durably built, and which is only 
to be derived from Burmah. As the emigration of the Mugs 
from the conquered province of Arracan into, our district of 
Chittagong has been the fruitful source of disputes, and ulti- 
mately led to the last war, so is it likely that the settlement of 
Burmese in the ceded territory in preference to remaining under 
the despotism of Ava, will again lead to quarrels. In spite 
of the energy and resources of the court of Ava, the event 
of future wars will probably prove the final enrolment of the 
Golden Foot among the tributaries of the mighty merchants of 
Leadenhall Street. ; 
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